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HELEN BOICE-HUNSICKER. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 

Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia. Summer Residence: Dresden. Germany. 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Fitth Avenue, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 
Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —-ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


H ENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
125 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
_ Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, ey 


Baritone— Conese Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 1 West s6th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of gens Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church Concert, O 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street. New York 











ra 
Thursdays. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 44 West 20th Street. New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York, 








Residence Studio: 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M., E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halil, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 











M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church. Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres~: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of | Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WMm Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous Method for Voice Development. 


Pupils Fae omy everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. presen nebo 4. Visitors admitted. 
Send for prosvectu 








THE VIRA, Tio West 39th St., New York. 


Miss HORT ENSE. HIBBARD, 
PIANIST anp TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT MAsTERS IN GERMANY. 


The Strathmore, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


Miss EMMA eae Bs 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Studio: 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ann TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





CARL LE VINSEN, 


Vocal Instructivn 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Vero..a Piace, Brooklyn. 


MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, a York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 




















Mr. and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical ~~ ema of any first- 


class aay | society. Address 
72 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 














PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street. New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios : 30 West 59th Street, New York. 
853 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N ¥. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EmmMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New Y ork. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 

687 Lexington Avenue, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; 
_ Metropolitan College of Music. 











New York. 





important 











Miss ie RACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 4% till 1. 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; 
years his pupil ani assistant. 
57th Street, New York Citv. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York. 





Recommended 
for the past two 
Address 471 West 








NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director, 
Perrnanent address: 
Steiawav Hall, 100 East 14th St., 
ENRICO DUZEN 
Opera A 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


voices cultivated per contract. _ 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 39th Street, New York City. 


AD. 


New York Citv. 





Good 


Studio: 





ORTON BRADLEY 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWL EY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND one TORIC. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 


136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & ae Bidg.). 





Studio: 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broad wav and 3&th Street, 





New York, 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


‘Tuternational College of Music, 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





EM Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Will resume October 1. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





Now in Euro 
Address care of 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, } New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 














Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 


branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
ot Breathing.”’ Address by mati 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. Paris. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates. &c., ad- 


dress at residence, 1425 Broadwav. or H. M 
Hirschberg, 86 West 15th Street. New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 











New York. 








Thursdavs. 12 Kast 116th Street. New York. 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 


Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Voca! Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 


Miss | BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 
Address 133 West S4th Street, New York 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, 
& Grau Opera Co.), ; 
Vocal Instruction. 


Private Studio: The Florence, 
109 East isth Street, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony. 
_Studio, 212 2 West 69th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method. 

123 West 29th Street, New York City 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 

Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa. 

Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Abbey 





CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder Lae 
LAMPERTI, 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice Scoduation 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 





TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Boston. 


Boston. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN ©. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston 


Mug. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
820 Boyiston Street, Boston. 

















CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 


154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 





Tue DAUDELIN SCHOOL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston. 
JoserH EMILe DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. EDNA HALL, 


Over Tone Vocal Method, 
206 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 


and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, %28 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 

Accompanist—Pianist. 

Care MacCuoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston. 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY. 

Bass- Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method, 
Studio 24. 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 














16% Boylston St., Boston. 








LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
her of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH. CROSS 
Teacher of Riis, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Buiiding, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 
HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 
3 Park Square, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals —Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 


Teacher of  Siowing. —Concerts, Recitals. 
165 ‘Euntington Avenue, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 





Mr. AND Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers ot Singing. 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 








Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 

Symphony and Thevdore Thomas urchestras. 

Studi»: 58 East 50th Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights 
For Terms for Conducting address St James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. St., New York. 





Mrs. ELIzaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER. 
Specialy recommended by William Shake- 


spere, Lond oe. 
OCAL meee 
Gours: cent 12u tolP 
3 Kast dist Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 

Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 

Steinway Hall, New York. 
LAURA CR: AW FORD, 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, Ne w York 








Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
ete te 
“ The Commonweath,’ 


East Urange, N 


136 Fifth Avenue, J 
Mondays & hursdays 


New York. 





To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 


Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 

in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 

WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Price # cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 

“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 

seen.”— Church Times. 

Lendon: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 

88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 





Also Genuine Italian Strings 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 


** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
Javorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mégr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(2372) BOHEMIA. 














Paris. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN UE. CHAQUE rose 


PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 


Study of the Masters—ancient and moderr 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in ciaSs or separately. ct. 1 to Aug. | 





Mure. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 
Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 


coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


‘ Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 

tor French Pronunciation. 

14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
DELLE SEDIE, Parise. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensem bie music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate 
30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares tor Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
nglish, French, Spanish 
34 Place dt. Georges, Ps Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrtn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 











MADAME RENEE ‘RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 

(Parc Monceau.) 638 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


ENGLISH TO haga H Best Literary Style 
KANSLATION 


JEAN DUTILLEUL (a Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Ste Rue Montesquieu, ASNIERES, FRANCE. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 
BS9 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. _ 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 
Method Viardot-Garcia. 
86 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


























American comfort guaranteed the vear 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF ‘96 and ‘97. 
Students can enter at anytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


-- - OQUR SPEOIALTIES: .. 


Piano Technic. 
Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 





Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 


Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 

The language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 


One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 





MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 








JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN Opgra. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11>” Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS — 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Aad School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


WATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4. DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
holl, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
ag Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
e. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
"LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, a¢ Vice- Pressdent. 

Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 

Clifford Schmidt, Primcipal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 

tance. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS., 
Musical Director and Secretary. 


19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 


HICH-CLASS 
4am ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
13! East (7th Street, 














Steinway Pianos used in this institution 


fe NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 
the ° 





cal profession and 


public. 











CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 





J. H. KOWALSKI, 
CELEBRATED VocaL Stupio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, Ii. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
Oratorio—ConcerT—SonG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Halil, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago 








FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue ArT oF SINGING, 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, It. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Lou!s FALK, | 
HANS VON SCHILLER, } Musical Directors, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, | 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, J 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





‘Chicago, 


THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST, 





1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL. 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





MapaME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1, 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
s “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 


First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 

For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 


Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, } 
. ..» SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iil. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .....__._ Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, re Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . .. . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . ° , ‘ ° Organ 


S. E. JACOBSOHN,_. . “— . Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAEIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, ¢ Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 


London, England. 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Patron and Honorary corey ee 
Established by the Cor; of L 


ondon, 1880, F t lv to the S 
Princifal-SiR JOSEPH BARNBY. or prospectus applv to the Secretary. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lunguages 











& Elgin Avenue, London. W 





taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, om Singing, M. PANZANI, 


Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire. Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 





prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus anc 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

‘ HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Ai sthetics of Singing 


NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 





at the Royal College of Music and the | muscm fngland rend and scovend, Speman enone 
Guildhall School of Music, offices: 19 Berners St.. LONDON, w.. ENGLAND. 





14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 224 REGENT ST , LONDON tt 
5 5 8 


and Stammerers, 
18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Tuorovucnu Musica EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODs OF FOREMOST 
EuRropgan CONSERVATORIES. 





(JONCERT |}IRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrt mental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 











Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can enter at any time during 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the School Year and Summer Term. : 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 

semble Playing, Klocution and Physical Culture ; Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 

also Modern Languages and English Literature. their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 

PO ress. For Catalogues addres 
Mise CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDAN, GHRMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahiman, Music Director 
Hdpner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. P1o- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDEHR, Director, 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. ; 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal:, Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), 
FeLIx DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof FRIEDR. GERNSHEI», 
A. PaPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
Pogenitz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GusTav Ho1- 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), etc , ete. 

Charges : 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 


¢@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. . 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.M. 


On Sept. 1, 1896, the ’cello virtuoso ANTON HEKEKING entered the staff of teachers 
of the Conservatory. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 17, 1896. | 
NE of those American artists who seems to have 
acclimatized himself perfectly and in every way in 
Germany is Arthur van Eweyk, the baritone, who gave a 
Lieder and ballad recital in Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Of course the concert was well 
patronized by the American colony of Berlin, and alsoa 
good sized audience of non-Americans was present, and 
he was enthusiastically and appreciatingly treated by his 
listeners as well as by the Berlin critics. His baritone 
voice is not exactly of the sweetest quality, but he does 
wonderful things with it, and his victory of mind over 
matter is therefore all the more commendable. His in- 
stincts are always musical, without any tendency to ex- 
aggeration, and his delivery, as well as pronunciation of 

the text, be it in German or English, is admirable. 

Of the three Loewe ballads with which the program 
opened the little humorous one entitled Hinkende Jam- 
ben, which I had never before heard, so pleased the audi- 
ence that it was redemanded. Brahms’ Heimweh cycle 
likewise found adequate interpretation and was much ap- 
preciated. More I could not listen to on this occasion. 

Two young ladies, the Misses Ella and Herta Braemer, 
sang duets by Henschel, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Rob. 
Kahn and others without succeeding in making much of 
an impression. They are as yet by no means ripe for con- 
cert appearances. 

Waldemar Sacks accompanied, as usual, most artis- 
tically. 

* 2 # 

On the same evening the Paganini redivivus, Willy 
Burmester, gave his second concert of the season in the 
Singakademie, with the most valuable assistance of the 
Australian pianist, Ernest Hutcheson. The hall was 
crowded, and such scenes of volcano-like outbursts of 
enthusiasm were enacted as may have been in vogue at 
the times of the zenith of popularity of the famous real 
Paganini. 

Van Eweyk kept me from hearing the Schubert G 
minor sonata for violin and piano (modestly designated 
by the composer as a sonatina, but justly on the program 
described as a sonata), one of the most melodious and 
satisfying creations of the most fertile of composers. Of 
Wieniawski’s Faust Fantasia I could only catch the last 
waltz measures and the furious applause that followed, 
but for this I am less sorry, for, although no doubt the 
Faust Fantasia is the best of Wieniawski's transcriptions, 
I am not particularly fond of that sort of music. 

The culmination of Burmester’s program and also of 
his playing was reached with the Bach unaccompanied 
E major violin sonata, the reproduction of which wonder- 
ful work I can only describe as gigantic. The Spohr 
adagio in C from the seventh concerto was played with 
exquisite tone and great sweep of bowing, which two 
qualities also made the first encore, the immortal Bach 
aria on the G string, one of the greatest musical treats 
one could imagine. Burmester’s virtuosity, however, was 
triumphant in his own variations ona Paganini theme, 
which bristle with all sorts of technical pitfalls and diffi- 
culties, and in his second encore, one of Paganini’s 
caprices. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s share of the program was of course not 
confined to playing the accompaniments, which he did in 
an incomparably musical manner, but in which, naturally, 
though performing on a grand piano, he would only have 
played second fiddle to Burmester. He also gave us 
some solo numbers, the A flat nocturne (the one I least 
fancy) and the B flat minor scherzo of Chopin, the Liszt 
Liebestraum and Campanella, and a so-called capric:io 
in G sharp minor, of Hutcheson’s own composition, a 
truly delightful little work, for which only the designation 
of capriccio seems to me a misnomer, as the piece is any- 
thing but capricious and should rather be called an im- 
promptu, moment musical, or something of that genre. 

Hutcheson’s piano playing I have often described to 
you before. It is of the neatest, clearest and crispest 
kind, but somewhat lacking in warmth and temperament. 
His reproductions on the piano are like clean-cut cameo 
work or etchings in black and white. A little more color 
would go a great ways toward making them almost as en- 
joyable as the violin performances of his partner. ‘The 





public evidently appreciated them to the fullest extent, 
and Mr. Hutcheson, too, was invited to an encore, for 
which he selected the Strauss-Tausig Man lebt nur einmal. 
This is one of those arrangements which I have taken the 
liberty of designating as disarrangements. If you take 
from a Strauss waltz its true waltz rhythm you take from 
it its most vital characteristic and one of its most irresisti- 
ble charms, and that is what I call a disarrangement. 
ee # 


Wednesday night brought the concert of Miss Laura 
Haas, an operatic singer who has a sort of an alto voice 
with as many registers as that of Scalchi, only it lacks 
the charm of that countess’ vocal organ. In the upper 
register Miss Haas’ voice sounds harsh and unsympa- 
thetic, and in the very powerful lower and lowest regis- 
ters it sounds coarse. 

At this concert, at the Hotel de Rome, I also heard for 
the first time a young pianist, Miss Henny Ruben, a pupil 
of Franz Rummel and a novice who deserves encourage- 
ment. She played the Beethoven thirty-two C minor 
variations with a lack of freedom, but not without talent 
and with an evident amount of painstaking preparation. 

*n * 

A more fashionable affair was the song recital of Herr 
Franz Henri von Dulong, which on the same night took 
place at Bechstein Hall. 

The concert’ giver, who has already made a name for 
himself in England, had hitherto been heard in Berlin 
only as an amateur, in which quality he has made a host 
of friends in ‘‘ society,’’ and the upper 400 (Bechstein 
Hall just holds comfortably 400) were out in full force. 

I found Baron von Dulong's singing really quite artistic, 
and he has a nice, well cultivated lyric tenor voice, re- 


‘ 


minding mein timbrea bit of Herr von Zur Muehlen's | 


voice, while his phrasing and general delivery have 
acquired some of the Ben Davies style, rightly beloved 
and cultivated in England. 

The program contained nothing new in itself, but two 
Tosti ballads, likewise beloved of the Britishers, were 
new to Bechstein Hall. The prettier one of the two, 
Donna vorrei morir, found favor with the audience, and 
was most unequivocally redemanded. Several encores 
were also insisted upon. 

Miss Betty Schwabe, the handsome and talented young 
violinist, had been announced as assistant soloist for this 
concert, but had to withdraw from the program at the 
eleventh hour on account of a sudden indisposition. In 
her stead Mr. Werner Duewell, also a former Hochschule 


pupil, performed some ’cello soli, of which I heard two of | 
Schumann's pieces in zm Volkstan. Mr. Duewell, how- | 


ever, did not prove a very satisfactory substitute for Miss 


Schwabe. 
*rs *# 


Thursday night beat the record of this season for the 
number of concerts that took place on the same evening. 
There were no less than nine of them—in the Philhar- 
monie, in the Singakademie, in the Bechstein Saal, at the | 
Hotel de Rome, in the Concertsaal, in the Architects’ 
Hall, in St. Mary’s Church, in the Emperor William 
Memorial Church, and in the Duysen Saal. 1 managed 
to ‘‘cover’’ three of the events, staying at the first one, 
Miss Ina Pfister’s concert in the Concertsaal, only long 
enough to be convinced that my presence there was to 
no purpose. The young lady from Freiburg might have 
saved herself the long journey to Berlin and the long 
letters of invitation to the critics, for her singing of Bee- 
thoven’s Ah Perfido aria was so dreadful that any further 
vocal onslaughts were not awaited by the horror-stricken 
brethren of the quill. Not even Hugo Dechert’s sweet 
toned 'cello performances, which were the probable miti- 
gations of the program, could keep them in the Potsdamer 
street concertsaal. 


** # 


My secdnd journey that evening was down to the 
Singakademie, where, beginning half an hour later, Court | 
Pianist Georg Liebling gave a piano recital before a large | 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Georg is the youngest of the quartet of Liebling brother 
pianists, and I have always thought him one of the most 
talented. That he is alsoone of the most striving and 
most ambitious will be seen by the choice of his program, 
which contained, besides the great Bach G minor organ | 
prelude and fugue in the Liszt adaptation for the piano, 
Schumann's grandest and noblest sonata, the one in F 
sharp minor, which on account of its tremendous, not 
merely technical, difficulties is but rarely attacked by 
any but the most daring pianists. In twenty years’ ex- 
perience asa critic I have so far heard the work in public 
only from Paderewski and Rummel, and now Georg Lieb- 
ling made a fair thirdin thistrio, The lovely aria in A 
major I have often heard from Joseffy and others, but 
the work as a whole is rarely attacked. I liked Liebling'’s 
interpretation very well, especially that of the rhythmic- 
ally pregnant scherzo, with its wonderful intermezzo. 
The last movement alone has more beautiful ideas than 
many another composer's entire symphonies. This is 
also a rhythmically interesting and by no means easy 
movement. In this direction Liebling satisfied me, but 





toward the close of the long movement the player's phys- 
ical strength gave out, and as he was not supported by an 
extra good grand piano the end of the finale formed a bit 
| of an anti-climax, which was to be regretted. 

The second half of the program I could not stay to 
listen to. The concert giver’s own compositions on the 
| program, a concert polonaise in B flat and an idyll from 


| 
| 


a suite a /a Watteau, he played for me at my rooms last 
week, and I found the former a very brilliant and dashy 
virtuoso number, and the latter a charming, quaint little 


bit of musical water color painting. 


Of Ludwig Wiiellner’s first vocal recital, in Bechstein 
Hall, I managed to hear the last third of the program, 
which, as it was the one that contained all the novelties, 
was also the one that interested me most. 

For the benefit of American vocal program makers I 
herewith give you the contents in full 


~~ 


Memmnon (Mayrhofer), Op. 6......c0ceeceeseeeeereeeee 

Ganymed (Goethe), op. 19, B.........ccececeeeencneeee ( cove Schubert 
Prometheus (Goethe) Nachl............ covsccccces 

PRGIED.» cccscocesevcecs ja. Die schéne Millerin (W 

Eifersucht u. Stolz.. ' Miller), op, 2%. 

An den Mond (Goethe) Nach]... ..... .cseee---- seeee | 

An Silvia (Shakespeare), op. 106, 4.........++.. ove Schubert 
Heliopolis (Mayrhofer) Nachl voce | 
An die Musik (Schober), op. 88, 4........ ovevee: I 





Rastlose Liebe (Goethe), op. 5, 1........... covocecoee 
Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden (Heine), op. &, 5 
Intermezzo (Eichendorff:, op. 30,2 ........eeeeeee 
Was machte dich so krank?..' (Kerner), op. 35, 
Schumann 

Alte Laute 0.0.26. .cceeeeeeeees ) 11, 12 
Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn (Geibel), op 

TD, 3. .cccccce vocces cece so ccoccccescescecsoeseosssos ° 
Sommer (Georg Hirschfeld). .... .... .cececsceee coeee C. van Osterzée 
Zu spat (Aus dem Slavischen), op. 14, 2...........00005 M. Loewengard 
Kennst Du nicht das Glutverlangen, op. 21, 2......... E. O. Nodnagel 
Es rauscht das rote Laub (Geibel', op. 11, 1...... ) 
Die Gletscher leuchten ( Bodenstedt), op. 57,4 ..... .W. Berger 


Mich friert (J. Ambrosius), op. 57, 5.... . ’ 
| Standchen (Eichendorff) : o0ececcenses 


Storchenbotschaft (Méricke) .... 


t ......Hugo Wolf 


Of the novelties the Lieder by the local composers Loe- 
wengard and Nodnagel are simply bad, the latter espe- 
cially being exceedingly gegud/?. C. van Osterzée isa 
Hollandish lady, by no means without talent, and satis- 
factory when she writes in small forms like the above 
named song. Best of the novelties, however, were Wil- 
helm Berger's Lieder, of which a startlingly characteris- 
tic setting of Johanna Ambrosius’ touching lines, Mich 
friert (1 am freezing), delivered in a startlingly dramatic 
style by Wiillner, was redemanded by the audience. Ber- 
ger is the most gifted of the American composers in Ber- 
lin, but I have yet to see his name on an American pro- 
gram. 

As regards Wiillner’s singing, it cannot any longer be 
classed among the purely cantatorial efforts. The highly 
talented son of Professor Wiillner, of Cologne, is a great 


actor, speaker and only incidentially also a singer. His 
greatest drawback for the latter qualification is that he 
has very little voice. His delivery, therefore, is more of 
a combination of strongly accented, very characteristic 
and dramatic recitation of the text, musically pronounced, 
joined to great facial expression, than an actual singing. 
These qualities he seems to have fostered more and more 
in the last year or so, and hence, while his delivery of 
songs is clever, interesting and sometimes realistic in the 
extreme, from a vocal viewpoint it is not beautiful or even 
pleasing. If Wiillner had a singing voice it would be 
different. In Schumann's Manfred his delivery of the 
Byron text was irresistibly intense and dramatic; in the 
delivery of a Schubert Lied, however, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner 
is not an ideal. 

The accompaniments to Dr. Wiillner's vocal efforts were 
performed in the most musicianly and at the same time 
most objective style, clinging closely to the often extrava- 
gant notions of the singer, by our highly gifted country- 
man, Otto Singer, formerly of Cincinnati, now of Berlin. 

* *# @ 

Miss Helen Bratanitsch gave a vocal recital in Bech- 
stein Hall on Friday night, of which I heard the opening 
portion, the last aria from Gluck's Orpheus, and five 
Lieder by Schubert, of which the Wanderer (anyhow not 
best adapted for delivery by a woman) was taken much 


| too slowly. 


Miss Bratanitsch made the impression of a good and 
reliable church and oratorio singer, but otherwise she 


| made no impression—upon me at least. 


** * 

A very pleasing one, on the other hand, was made the 
same evening by a young lady from Vienna, Miss Martha 
Gey, who is said to be a pupil of Marianne Brandt, and 
who sang at the first of the exceedingly popular and 
fashionable series of annual subscription concerts of 
Messrs. Florian Zajic and Heinrich Gruenfeld. 

Miss Gey isa very young woman yet, which fact in- 
creases the charm of her attractive stage presence and of 
her singing, which is as simple as it is sweet and pure. 
She gave Pergolesi’s Si tu m'ami, and songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Jensen, with a perfectly inimitable art- 
lessness, which was the acme of art and with a natural 
naiveté which made them all the more palatable to a 
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musical 4/asé. It is no wonder, therefore, that the pretty 
songstress was most enthusiastically applauded and had 
to grant several encores. 

But also the concert givers, who were in extra good 
form that evening, came in for their share of applause. 
As pianist Max Pauer, of Cologne, one of the most refined 
of chamber music players, assisted in the trio in E flat 
from op. 70 of Beethoven, which I did not hear, in two 
uninteresting duets in canon form by Alexis Hollaender 
and a clever scherzo by Arensky. 

Where he, as well as Mr. Zajic, pleased me most was in a 
very refined and highly interesting suite for violin and 
piano, in D minor, op. 44, by Eduard Schiitt, the Vien- 
nese composer, whom I met for the first time this week. 
His suite, and more especially the two inner movements, 
a scherzo in D and a very sweet canzonetta, with varia- 
tions in G minor, are among the most polished of modern 
chamber music creations. 

Heinrich Grucnfeld gave Volkmann's E major romanza 
and a very effective little serenade by Hollman, as his 
solo numbers, meeting with his wonted success on the 
part of his numerous friends and admirers, who, of course, 
did not let him off without an encore. 

*# 

Of Slivinski you must have had more than enough in 
the last two or three budgets, and 1 can therefore content 
myself to-day with the simple statement that in the fifth 
recital, on Saturday night, which in its first half of the 
program was represented by the so-called ‘historic 
writers,’’ the versatile pianist was exceedingly successful. 
The works of this early period of literature for the per- 
cussion instrument now known as the piano he performed 
were the following: 
one heceesbeseee John Bull 

..Frangois Couperin 
Jean Philippe Rameau 
iP ONO vdivnsivtadeddbcénd + sdcedeoncecéovestoeses pvencesobaretad Daquin 
NR ANGENE sd vc cvecccakeccocctcacacvsscenyessecsphstneasneeeee 
Pretade ot fae; CF MMMET. 3 veces cence crcevecrsvedeccocecesesys 
The Harmonious Blacksmith, variations..... .......eeeeeeeees Handel 

The remainder of the program, consisting of works by 
Mozart, Beethven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
I could not stay to listen to, ae I had to wend my way to 
the Singakademie. 


The King’s Hunting Jig............. 
La bandoline 


Le rappel Ges CisGAUX........cscccccccocccccccces 


* * 


At this latter abode of the classics in music Miss Lalla 
Wiborg, from Christiania, gave a concert with the assist- 
ance of Prof. Robert Hausmann and Franz Mannstaedt. 
Miss Lalla Wiborg is a younger sister of the Schwerin 
court opera prima donna of that name, whom I had sev- 
eral times occasion to mention from Bayreuth and Berlin. 
Both young ladies are pupils of that excellent vocal 
teacher Miss Natalie Haenisch, of Dresden, and do credit 
to their teacher. The elder sister, however, is the greater 
artist of the two. Miss Lalla is very comely, and she sings 
as prettily as the young lady from Vienna I mentioned 
above. Her voice, however, is of the smallest dimensions, 
and hardly of any use above F or F sharp at the utmost. 
In the middle register, however, it is of very pleasing and 
pure quality. The intonation is also correct, and the deliv- 
ery in general intelligent and musical, but it is alsoa 
trifle cold and entirely without passion. In accordance 
with these qualities, or the lack of them, the program was 
excellently chosen, and indeed Miss Wiborg created a 
decidedly favorable impression with such numbers as the 
graceful lullaby from Godard’s Jocelyn, as well as the 
Voi che sapete aria from Nozzi di Figaro, a coloratura 
aria from Handel's Semele, and some Grieg Lieder, all of 
which she sang charmingly, the songs in her own and the 
composer's language. In the cavatina from Euryanthe, 
Glécklein im Thale, although it hardly requires much 
depth and contains more sentimentality than true senti- 
ment, Miss Wiborg left a void. She is very pleasing and 
elegant, but not emotional. 

The audience, a very numerous and fashionable one, 
was lavish with its outward tokens of appreciation, 
flowers and applause, and the encore fiends had their 
innings at the close of the concert. 

Prof. Robert Hausmann performed with Professor 
Mannstaedt (who also played the a.companiments to the 
vocal soli) the Brahms F major sonata for violoncello 


and piano, and I hardly know what was more dry, the 
composition or the performance, as both were extra dry 
—without any fizz, however. 

Professor Hausmann also was heard in four ‘cello 
pieces, collectively, and very presumptuously entitled 
Romanzero, by a young local 'cellist andl composer, named 
Leo Schrattenholz. The first of the four manuscript 
movements is an andante con moto in A minor, has some 
Norwegian flavor about it, and is not bad; but the three 
remaining ones are hardly of sufficient musical impor- 
tance to warrant their performance in public. 

**# * 

On the same evening, at the Royal Opera House, the 
200th repetition of Cavalleria Rusticana took place, and 
Mascagni’s work was given in conjunction with the 
almost equally successful Hansel und Gretel. The first 
Berlin performance of the Cavalleria had taken place on 
October 21, 1891, the 100th on November 3, 1893. Sucha 
run as this is unprecedented in the history of opera in 
Germany. 

The next novelty at the Royal Opera will be Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini, which will have its tardy Berlin pre- 
miére on next Saturday night. 

se 

The most important concert of the last eight days was, 
as usual, that of the Monday night, viz., last evening. It 
was the first concert of the present season ef the Philhar- 
monic Chorus, the most excellent vocal organization of 
Berlin, which is directed by Siegfried Ochs. 

That Ochs is a fine chorus master I have often men- 
tioned before, that his chorus is wonderfully well drilled 
I have also reiterated at frequent intervals, but I cannot 
lay sufficient stress upon the fact that Ochs is also one of 
the most refined and enterprising musicians of this great 
musical city, and his superior and advanced musical taste, 
similar to that of Van der Stucken in many ways, is 
always demonstrated in the selection of his programs. 

I am thus reminded of Van der Stucken, because it was 
under his baton in the New York Chickering Hall that I 
heard for the first time that most entrancing of all idylls, 
the Flight to Egypt, from Berlioz's sacred triology, 
L’Enfance du Christ, which excerpt opened the program 
of the above mentioned concert. Now, as then, it did not 
fail to impress me most deeply with its touching tender- 
ness, the genuineness of its musical sentiments, and its 
beauty and effectiveness, the latter gained by the simplest 
and most natural means. 

The performance under Ochs’ baton was a refined and 
careful one, which elicited the admiration of no less an 
authority than Arthur Nikisch, who was one of the audi- 
ence of several thousand people that thronged the Phil- 
harmonie on this occasion. Carl Dierich’s lachrymose 
larynx did not give the most desirable tone quality to the 
tenor solo in this composition. 

A very old work, but an absolute and unquestionable 
novelty nevertheless, held the second place on the pro- 
gram. This was Giacomo Carissimi’s oratorio Jephtha. 
The work is surely over 250 years old, but like most others 
of the creations of the greatest Italian composer of the 
seventeenth century, and of the founder of the oratorio, it 
was hitherto aimost unknown. Not until 1882 did any of 
Carissimi’s many oratorios appear in print, and it is to 
the credit and the merit of the Handel biographer Chrys- 
ander that the scores of Jephtha, Jonah, Baltazar and 
Judicium Salomonis were then published in the Denk- 
maeler der Tonkunst, and have since become accessible 
to students and conductors. Let me hasten to assure you 
that this resurrection is not, as my friend Henry T. Finck 
is liable to say, of merely historical value, but Jephtha, 
of Carissimi, is both an interesting and a very beautiful 
work. There are moments in it, such as the description 
of Jephtha’s daughter’s appearance on the scene as the 
first to greet her victorious father, which are dramatic in 
the extreme, and some of the harmonies produced by the 
skillful voice leading, especially in the final chorus, are as 
modern and as daring as if they were penned by a second 
Wagner, or a second—Bach, the most modern of all com- 
posers. 

The oratorio is written for soli, chorus and organ, the 
accompaniments for the latter instrument having heen 


edited in most masterly manner by the late Immanuel 
Faisst, of Stuttgart, and were thus performed by Dr. 
Heinrich Reimann. ‘The soli were sung by Frau Herzog, 
Miss Gmeiner and Messrs. Dierich and Sistermans. 

The Frankfort bass-baritone, on this occasion, sang for 
the first time here four new ‘‘ earnest '’ Lieder by Johannes 
Brahms. The great composer of late felt upon himself 
the shadows of death, which a gracious fate has once 
more averted from him. The impression, however, seems 
to have been a very grave one, and of this fact the said 
songs bear a most convincing as well as deeply touching 
testimony. From his last published piano pieces and the 
collection of folk songs one might have had the impression 
that Brahms’ never very fluent melodic invention had 
given out entirely. These four ‘‘earnest,’’ I would 
rather say ‘‘sacred,’’ songs give most convincing proof 
of the opposite of such an assumption. They are among 
the most inspired, the deepest and the most fervent mu- 
sical thoughts that ever sprang from Brahms’ brain. 
They are, however, as most of his works—not for every- 
body. The texts for these Gesaenge, I cannot call them 
Lieder, are taken from the Scriptures, and treat verses 
from Preacher Solomon, chapters 3 and 4; Jesus Sirach, 
chapter 41, and St. Paul, I. Corinthians, chapter 43. The 
first three treat of the subject of death, and the third one 
of them, O Death, How Bitter Art Thou, is so overwhelm- 
ingly, beautiful that the greater portion of the audience 
insisted upon a repetition, which I found somewhat out 
of tact, but which was granted by the soloist after he had 
finished the entire quartet of Gesaenge. 

In sentiment and expression Anton Sistermans was a 
most satisfying interpreter of these latest Brahms revela- 
tions, but for the profundity and breadth of them his 
sweet but rather light bass-baritone voice did not suffice. 

Bruckner’s grand Te Deum was given as an 7m me- 
moriam performance on this occasion, and created in the 
most careful and most inspiring reproduction a deep and 
lasting impression. Wonderful it is how Bruckner uses 
the identical E major theme from the slow movement of his 
seventh symphony to build up the terrific closing climax 


for his Te Deum. 
* 2 * 


Nikisch left early this morning for St. Petersburg, where 
he will conduct this week a concert of the Imperial Rus- 


sian Music Society. 
* ns * 


There is method in Busoni’s madness. He was engaged 
and advertised as the soloist for last week's Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concert. For his solo number he had 
selected the unfortunate Novacek piano concerto, which 
met with fiasco here in Berlin, and since then also in 
Dresden. The committee of the Gewandhaus, after the 
Berlin failure, wrote to Busoni that they wished to hear 
something else than the Novacek concerto. Busoni re- 
plied by telegraph that he refused to change his choice 
and would rather not play than give up his Novacek con- 
certo. He did—not play, and in his stead that young 
Russian wonder, Gabrilowitsch, was engaged and made a 
great hit. Those, however, who inquired why Busoni 
did not play were informed that the committee refused 
his choice of the rotten Novacek concerto, and thus many 
who would not otherwise have known of the existence 
of this fatal work were enlightened on the subject. 
Busoni’s obstinacy, therefore, did harm to himself and no 


good to his friend. 
** # 


Amalia Materna has at last been pensioned by the 


Vienna Court Opera. 
** # 


Four American artists will be heard in Berlin within 
the next three weeks: Augusta Cottlow, on November 
19; Poddie Ross, a vocalist, on November 21; Jessie 
Shay, on November 27, and Carlos Sobrino on December 4. 
The Stars and Stripes are coming to the fore in Berlin 
musical life, and the American eagle, I hope, will have 
just cause for screaming loudly and everlastingly. 

O. F. 





Concert Woves. 


One cannot escape the concert flood. Even on Sunday 
it washes away one’s desire to go to church. Stern's 
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MARIE BREMA, 


In America after February, 1897. 





AND 


H. PLUNKET GREENE, 
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in America after March 20, 1897, 
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Mr, MORRIS RENO, 
144 Wost 74th St., Now York. 


Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 
CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


**Mile, Parcello sang ificently.""— 
GALIGNAMI's MESSENGER (Paris). 

“A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quality—of unusually wide range; an ac- 
complished, intelligent and sympathetic 
Young artist.""—THe Musica Courier. 

“A-voice of unusual power and sweet- 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic."’— 
MAIL AND Express. 

“Mile. Parcello sesses a rare Con- 
tralto.""—Boston Times. 

“A comtralto of wide range and delight- 
ful timbre." —AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris). 
“Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression.""—Lonpon Times, 


Address : Studio 1202 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 


Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano. 





Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
ANNOUNCES THREE RECITALS 
— §y — 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
— AND — 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist, 
THURSDAYS: 
Dec. 10,3. P. M., Jan, 7, 8:30 P, M., Feb. 3,3 P. M. 
At MENDELSSOHN HALL. 
Tickets on sale at Schuberth’s. —" 
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Conservatory gave a morning concert on the Sabbath. 
Two of the participants shone out so brightly that the 
others were lost sight of. One of these luminous per- 
formers was Miss Mary Miinchhoff, of Omaha. She sang 
the Bel raggio aria from Semiramide. In this young lady 


we encounter not a conservatory student, but a finished, | 


ultra-artistic singer, of charming presence, limpid voice 
and exquisite musical accomplishments. Her phrasing is 
clear, her enunciation clearer, and her high notes clearest. 
She will be a decided acquisition to the American concert 
stage. Her singing of Lieder will win her a place among 
our best song birds. Here isa chance for enterprising 
American managers who are looking for another Blauvelt. 
The other star was Wilhelmine Wnuceck, who, in spite 
of her name, plays beautifully. She achieved immense 
success with Scharwenka’s second concerto in C minor. 
The composer was present. The fascinating Krakowiak, 
which serves as a finale to this inspiriting work, was 


played by the young Polish girl with a verve and aban- | 


don which were irresistible. Her use of the tempo 


rubato was enchanting. There is room at the top for | 


pianists of Miss Wnuceck’s genre. 
** * 
Georg Liebling played a difficult program at his recent 
recital. 


The player's strength was hardly equal to his self-im- | 


posed task, as could be seen from the bathotic ending of 
his polonaise and of his Octave Etude, which he played 
as an encore. 

The performance of the sonata was impressive. It 
stamped the player as a musician of superior attainments. 
The interpretation was large, noble and absolutely free 
from striving after effect or subjective predominancy. It 
was a sincere, scholarly attainment. The Chopin num- 
bers did not please the writer. Georg Liebling lacks the 
quasi-womanish grace that Chopin’s more delicate pas 
sages require. In the virile ballade he found himself in 
his element. He seeks in Chopin the masculine, the de- 
termined element, rather than the spiritual. The Liszt 
number was wonderful. The entirely original orchestral 
effects introduced by the pianist lent the rather hackneyed 
piece a charm that it ordinarily does not possess. Lieb- 
ling’s technical resources are not always equal to his 
ideas. For instance, when a rousing climax is intended, 
it should not alone be thought, it must also be played. 
His compositions are interesting, lyrically and harmon- 
ically. His Octave Etude is a study of exceeding value. 

** * 

Mrs. Max Liebling’s latest Sunday musicale took the 
shape of a reception to Joseph Slivinski. The great 
pianist was petted and admired by a bevy of American | 
girls, and envied by the boys. 

Miss Rippé achieved a signal success at the English | 
Conversazione—a fashionable institution. As usual, she | 
sang like a born artist. Her voice is big, sweet and warm. | 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





New Musical Society at Columbia.—Since the es- 
tablishment of the chair of music in the regular course of 
study at Columbia University there has been a marked re- 
vival of interest in this branch of art. Prof. E. A. Mac- | 
Dowell, who is in charge of the department, has inspired | 
in his own students and among musical men throughout 
the university a desire to make the Columbia Glee, Man- | 
dolin and Banjo clubs and the comic opera of the Musical | 
Society equal to any similar collegiate organization in the 
land. He has also started the formation of an orchestra 
which promises under his supervision to attain a high 


| 


rank in musical circles in this city. 

Yesterday afternoon in the rooms of the Musical Society, | 
on Forty-ninth street, opposite the college, the Philhar- | 
monic Society was formed. Mr. C. Lewis, the secretary | 
of the society, announced that the society would have two 
classes of membership, embracing those who will play and | 
those who will support the organization. The first class will 
be entitled to positions in the orchestra only after competi- 
tive drill under the direct supervision of Professor Mac- 
Dowell. The latter or associate class will be members of 
the student body and of the faculty, who will by their aid, 
financial and otherwise, promote the interests of the or- 
chestra. Under the first class about thirty pieces were en- 
rolled yesterday.—Z.zchange. 


| 


Helen Boice-Hunsicker. 


HE singer whose portrait appears on the outer 
page of this issue has advanced herself to a position 
| which is unique, and which is evidence of what may be ac- 
| complished by determination and uncompromising ad- 
| herence to strict principles of the truth in music. 
Mrs. Hunsicker was born nearly thirty years ago on a 
farra in Chester County, Pennsylvania. In childhood she 
had a sweet voice which attracted the attention of friends 





and many musical people, and she was called upon very 
| frequently to grace the gatherings of the rural public. By 
la happy providence the heroine of a novel inspired in her 
the desire to become something great as a singer, and to 
| one of her disposition an inspiration once obtained must be 
| acted upon with nothing to daunt it. While still in child- 
hood, however, that occurred which promised to deprive 
her forever of her sweet voice. An attack of scarlet fever 
stilled her voice for years. It brought apparent end to 
hope, but was thit which served to preserve her from de- 
| struction, for during the years of change from childhood 
to womanhood she lost the use of her voice entirely. 
| ‘The love of music remained and the child turned her at- 
| tention tothe study of the piano and composition. In doing 
| so she laid the foundation of the most thorough musical 
| education. Change of home to a village and afterward to 
| the city of Philadelphia brought her into contact with musi- 
cians and under the care of her first vocal teacher, Mr. Fred- 
| erick S. Law. She studied with Mr. Law three years, and 
Mrs. Hunsicker, unlike many of our American singers, 
who, after they have attained musical greatness, neglect to 
credit him who laid the foundation, and whose judgment 
led the young voice through its most dangerous periods 
delights in praising Mr. Law. It also marks the integrity 
of Mrs. Hunsicker’s character. It was during this period 
of study that she was given her first choir position at a 
modest salary. From that she has advanced so that she 
now receives the largest salary ever paid a singer by a 
Philadelphia church. She also began concert singing at 
that time, earning experience for the field which, by cir- 
cumstances of family, must remain hers always 
The early successes led her to seek other fields of study, 
and at New York she found an able ally in Madame Cap- 
piani. Ambition led her beyond New York, and as soon 
as possible she went to London to study with the renowned 
Shakespeare, from whom she obtained schooling in a 
method which she has never forsaken. Paris, too, at- 
tracted her, and the teacher selected there was Madame 
Clarice Ziska, one not so well known in this country as she 
ought to be. With her, who had had experience of years 
in grand opera, she added womanly grace and dramatic 


| force, which have proved very valuable in all her work. Re- 


turn to that gifted lady has since been made, and each 
visit has its full meed of profit. While with her Signor 
Fassi. the opera impresario, became so pleased with her 
charming singing that he offered her a long engagement 
at a large salary to become an opera star. Had this been 
accepted America would have lost, from the concert field 
a particularly bright light. It was the Scotch-Irish ‘* blue 


| stocking” Presbyterianism, the family cause hinted at 


above, which saved her for a more delicate and refined 
position. The training of Madame Ziska, which led to 


| this offer, stamped a needed addition to make a rounded 


musician, After her return to Philadelphia there was begun a 
series of vocal recitals surpassing anything ever attempted 
in this country. These have numbered over 100 separate 


| programs, and Mrs. Hunsicker was the sole artist in them 
| all. Every number is committed to memory, and no book 


or music ever appearsin the hand of the singer. The 


| cornpositions cover the whole vocal literature, from the 


simplest ballads to the most florid and dramatic aria of 
opera or oratorio. 

Mrs. Hunsicker felt the need of constant coaching and 
study, and when once more selecting a teacher, which was 
about four years ago, she found Mr, Frank H. Tubbs, of 


| , , . 
New York, under whose guidance she has since remained 


He has extended her compass fully three whole tones 
higher, made the voice perfectly even throughout, and 
added warmth and richness to the whole voice such as can 
be found in very few singers now before the public 
Even in her manner of study Mrs. Hunsicker has her own 
peculiar way. 
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Mr. Tubbs says : ‘‘ 1 never know when to expect her for 
lessons. I may find her any morning sittingon the door 
mat at my office. She rises with the remark : ‘ 1 want every 
half-hour you have vacant to-day and to-morrow.’ She 
has three or four lessons, perhaps, in each of those days, 
and ] may not see her again for one or two months; but 
she gets all I can give her, and she makes good use of it, 
too.” Ina recent letter Mrs. Hunsicker says to Mr. Tubbs 
‘* You have done more for my voice than any other teacher 
with whom I have studied, not excepting Mr, Shakespeare 
You know how much I feel indebted to you, and nothing 
is too strong to say in indorsing you as the best of my 
teachers.” 

Experience in teaching, itself a great teacher, has been 
obtained. When hardly twenty years ef age Mrs. Hun- 
sicker became the leading lady teacher at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, a position which she held for five years 
and which she abandoned only because her private teach- 
ing grew so large as to demand all her time. It brought 
about the founding of the Philadelphia Vocal Institute, of 
which Mrs. Hunsicker is founder and principal. 

Two years ago Mrs. Hunsicker presented her recitals to 


ti 


classic Boston, the result of which is chronic led in the cri 
cisms given below. Speaking of criticisms recalls that this 
singer has about almost refuted the adage that ‘‘a prophet 
is without honor,” &c., if one may credit the saying of 
critics and noted people of her own city, a few of which 
are appended 

At present a tour of recitals is projected, to begin in Jan 
uary and covering three months, to be given in thirty-six of 
the largest cities of the Eastand South. These are broken 
permit return to her important choir position 
in Philadelphia. 
usual honor. Mrs. Hunsicker has held it, with its large 


each week to 
This position is, by the way, one of un- 


salary, three years, and has recently been engaged for the 
fourth year. This time the quartet is dispensed with and 
Mrs. Hunsicker remains the only singer. The prolonged 
recital tour, the financial success of which is already 
assured through her agent, is unrivalled in the annals of 
American singing. Preparation of its music has been su 
pervised by Mr. Tubbs, and no singer is equipped in qual- 
ity or quantity of voice and music as is Mrs. Hunsicker 

In November she gave a recital in a city where a well- 
known New York singer has held peculiar sway for several 
years, with such success that engagements for three other 
recitals immediately followed. 


The esteem in which Mrs. Hunsicker is held by promi 


nent people and critics may be learned from the appended 


notices 





Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker possesses a sympatl sopra 
fog u ty I n lur wt sral — 
v e of good quality and ample v ime, whose atural resonance 
has bee 5 


sloped by intelligent cultivation Her vo 

















g intellige er enur s 
ned, while she sings with an appr 
* * The program was long and 
vith an opportunity to show very 
success from the wild gayety 
le pathos of Ambroise Thomas 
sweet sim] ty of Foote’s I'm 
Wearin’ Awa’, Jean, or of Zeckwer’s Thou Art Like Unto a Flower, 
tothe complex expressiveness of the familiar scene from Der Fre 
schfitz, was no easy task, but Mrs. Hunsicker a mplished it, and 
with notable efficiency Perhaps the most satisfying imber, how 
ever, was Berlioz’s deeply poetic and patheti etting of the King of 
Thule bs wl was rend vi cerity of sentiment 
and eloquence of expressior Vorth American, Philadelphia, Pa 
A fashionable audience filled the South Broad Street Theatre yes 
ay afternoon when Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker gave anothe 











of her delightful song recitals, s h et yed by the music lovers 
of Philadelphia. She sang charmingly and was received enthusias 
tically Her beautifu e, clear, rich and powerful, was never ir 
finertone.* * * TI ifted artist possesses an amount of Amer 
1 wit bilit hat cannot fail to win wider and 
ntior How many singers are struggling along, 
the oncert halls, who have not that becoming 
ty strik it for themselves, manage 
oncerts and halieng rit sm ! A Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Mrs. Hunsicker's e is clear and bright and true, her manner 
charmingly unaffected, and she sings not only with skill, but with 
jntelligence and sincerity. Her program was made up almost er 
tirely of modern songs, and largely of the works of American com 
posers, some of whom are distinctly indebted to the singer for in 
parting to their songs a sentiment and charm not always inherent 
the musi * * * The unaffected clearness and certainty of Mrs 
Hunsicker’s vocal delivery, her bright enunciation and just appr« 


her manner is adapted to the varying character of 


ation with whicl | 
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the work to be interpreted, make her recitals a model of lyrical ex- 
pression.—7he Times, Rhiladelphia, Pa. 

The merits of Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker as a singer are so universally } 
acknowledged that it is almost superfluous to recitethem. She sang 
her elaborate program entirely from memory, and exhibited won- 
derful adaptability. In many of her selections there is a change | 
from the grave to the gay, and in this is displayed a magnificent 
control, and a perfect command of a voice that is as pure as it is 
strong. The facility with which she rendered the intricate polo- 
naise from Mignon captivated her audience. In singing folk songs of 
all nations—those charming ballads that never fail to touch the bet- 
ter nature of people—she has not a peer. No local singer has made 
such progress as Mrs. Hunsicker, and it is a great pleasure to record 
the fact.—Avening Star, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker possesses a highly cultivated, sym- | 
pathetic soprano voice with remarkable richness in the middle and 
lower registers, and she sings at all times with good taste and no 
little grace. * * * She had assigned herself a score of numbers 
calculated to show her versatility and artistic equipment and it is 
pleasant to record that she most satisfactorily stood the test thus 
afforded. The Pages’ song (Les Huguenots) was given with a facil- | 
ity that proved strikingly effective. In the way of dramatic sing- | 
ing her skill was amply shown in her fine treatment of Liszt’s | 
Kennst Du das Land and the Ah Perfido, of Beethoven.—/udblic Led- | 
ger, Philadelphia, Pa 


Seldom has any song recitalin this city been attended by an au- 
dience so large, refined and intelligent as that which assembled in 
Copley Hall on Tuesday evening to hear Mrs. Helen Boice-Hun- 
sicker in her song recital. The conspicuous impression conveyed by 
Mrs. Hunsicker, in the interpretation of her répertoire, was of a 
singer so thoroughly enamored of her art, that her every phrase 
seemed permeated with a piquant subjectivity. While every ear 
was charmed by the sweetness and mellowness of her exquisitely 
sympathetic voice, there was a higher and even more exciting pleas- 
ure to be derived from the unique originality of her art, as well as 
the high degree of intelligently directed taste which bore testimony 
to her possession of a genuine musical nature. The emotional 
depth of her singing was invariably consonantal with the com- | 
poser’s intent, while her interpretations as a rule were no less | 
naively poetical than of intense interest. The technic of her art is 
exceptionally pliant. In brief, the tone art of Mrs. Hunsicker is so 
conspicuously her own, and her interpretations are so strong, pure | 
and graceful, her singing so truthful, natura] and happy as regards | 
its aptitude and freedom of expression, that all thoughts of any | 
technical method that she employs may appropriately be eliminated | 
fromtheir discussion. Suffice to say, that the refined and musi- 
cianly feeling that Mrs. Hunsicker displayed made her chosen com- 
poser’s melody, in each instance, what it ought to be, namely, not 
an exhibition of any intrusive method, but an article of thought and 
feeling. Her singing was the triumph of the very art by which art 
is concealed, and that it was heartily admired by the audience was 
made manifest by the frequent applause and encores she received.— 
Sunday Times, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker, who has been the recipient of such 
flattering attention from prominent Boston society of late, gave 
the first of two song recitals at Copley Hall last evening before an 
audience that must have afforded her exceeding gratification. The 
liberality and warmth of the applause she received, in view of the 
expert judgment of those present, constituted a high tribute to the 
singer. Mrs. Hunsicker’s art is not only admirable, but it is all her 
own. She at all times invests it with her own individuality, which 
is piquant and refined. Her intonation is true, her phrasing just, and 
she sings with very pleasing expression. She has temperament, 
also, ina high degree, and it constantly makes itself evident through 
the medium of a voice eminently sympathetic and melodious.—Aos- 
ton Globe. 


The audience which greeted Mrs. Hunsicker in Copley Hall last 
evening was not only very large. but it uncommonly represented | 
the wealth and musical culture of the city. Mrs. Hunsicker hasa 
voice of remarkable sweetness and power. It is an appealing as well 
as a sympathetic voice, and it is heard at notably good advantage 
in lyrics and ballads. Not only are the natural endowments of Mrs. 
Hunsicker all that could be desired, but there is a culture and re- 
finement in her singing such as musicians cannot fail to admire 
Her rare individuality is dominant in all that she undertakes, and | 
she sings with a heartfelt, sincere and intelligent expression that 
can only be described as incomparable.— 7he Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, Boston, Mass. | 








| 
A large and critical audience left Copley Hall last evening with } 
but one opinion, namely, that nature had endowed Mrs. Helen Boice- 
Hunsicker with a glorious voice, and that art had further beautified | 
it. A thoroughly enjoyable and artistic program was presented; | 
many of the numbers were redemanded. Mrs. Hunsicker, from the 
moment she entered, won instant favor. She has not a mannerism, 
and her simplicity of style, combined with perfect command of her 
voice and the versatility shown in the selections, left nothing to be 
desired. Her charm lies in her evident appreciation of the music she 
is rendering. Mrs. Hunsicker has made an excellent impression 





Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Hunsicker sings with grace and finish.—ZAvening Telegram, 
New York city, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker possesses a charming method, and is 
in every way a most promising young artist —American Musician, 
New York city, N. Y. 

Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker delighted the audience with her ballad sing- 
ing. She hasa true, pure, sympathetic voice of rich quality, wide 
range and great sweetness, and uses it with judgment. By consci- 
entious study and perseverance she has made her name as a singer 
in concert and oratorio.—7he Vocalist, New York city, N. Y. 


At the close Mrs. Hunsicker captivated the audience by singing 


| several nursery rhymes set to appropriate music, the audience 


growing more and more delighted at each one, until the last note 
died away and the concert was ended. In these her articulation, 
her manner, her whole self, seemed perfect.—Daily Republican, 
West Chester, Pa. 
sine . 
To her richness of voice Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker adds a rare sim- 


plicity of style, a clearness of enunciation, a fine personal presence | 


and a face so expressive that, like the Lady Geraldine, * her looks 


| sing too, and her eyes send out vocal light.” She has not a man- 


nerism or affectation. In fact, there is nothing to qualify the gen- 
eral admiration felt for her as an artist and interpreter of music. 
Her rare versatility easily covers the range between gaiety and 
pathos. Whether in operatic selections, simple ballads or the de- 
lightful nursery rhymes, her excellent methods and eloquent 
expression are alike happy and true. At all times her singing is 
artfully effortless, full of sweetness and power and natural as the 
carol of birds. As an artist she has a charm that is distinctly her 
awn, a certain engaging naturalness which fascinates and takes full 
possession of her auditors.— 7he Evening News, Franklin, Fa. 








Card from Johnston. 
NEW YORK, December 3, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
INCLOSE bill of charges against you for type- 
writers’ expenses, as I had to engage two of these ex- 
perts to answer about 500 letters I received as a result of 
your notice published a few weeks ago to the effect that I 











had charge of the Indianapolis May Festival. Had | 


I known that you intended to publish this information 1 
would not have put my address to it, and I have been 
obliged to remove to this hotel so that people cannot find 
me. R. E. Jounston. 








Mrs. E. Blaine Gives an Organ.—Utica, November 
29.—The $15,000 organ placed in the Presbyterian church 
at Richfield Springs by Mrs. Emmons Blaine in memory of 
her husband and their marriage in the church on Septem- 
ber 25, 1889, was formally presented to the church and 
dedicated this afternoon. Mrs. Blaine, her son and the 
following persons were present at the ceremony, which took 
place at 4 o’clock : Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick and 
sons, Mrs. Anna Chapman, Arthur Caton, Frederick Keep, 
Edward S. Adams and Cyrus Adams, of Chicago ; Mrs. A. 
S. Sullivan, Miss Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Mason, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Miller, James G. Blaine, Jr., and George 
I. Sullivan, of New York ; Miss Stamwood, Mr. Stamwood, 
Mrs. Ellis, Philip Ely, of Boston, and Mrs. Truxton Beale, 
of Augusta, Me. Walter Damrosch arrived at Richfield 
Springs on a special train with a quartet of vocalists from 
New York this morning and took part in the services. 

The engagement of Mr. Damrosch to Miss Blaine was 
announced at the Blaine-McCormick wedding. 

The note of presentation sent to the pastor, the Rev. 
George Reynolds, was a-~ follows : 

May I, through you, formally offer to the Presbyterian church of 
Richfield Springs the organ I place within its walls in honor of my 


husband, Emmons Blaine, to bear his name always in this place so | x 
| assistance ef Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, of Buffalo, gave 


dear to us both, and its uplifting strain to be a memorial of his wife. 
Thanking you for giving this message to the trustees and to the 
church, I am, sincerely yours, ANITA MCCORMICK BLAINE, 

The party, with the exception of Mrs. Blaine, herson and 
her mother, left for home to night. Mrs. Blaine will give a 
reception to her friends at Richfield to-morrow afternoon. 
— Sun. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., December 4, 1896. 
HE Orpheus, Mr. John Lund conductor, gave 
the first of this season’s concerts Monday evening, 
November 23, in Music Hall. The program read 


Prelude to Act III., Cricket on the Hearth.................. Goldmark 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra. 
ee TOS Wet Tins ccntstnserittntdencideecsesse Rheinberger 


Male chorus and Orchestra. 
(Orchestration by John Lund.) 
By QD Sc cae opdind cdnend dededenegare wospebedersccsiccendued Gluck 


EE CIN ii0 0901006005 60 6nttlatp dngetd ver bina wecunses veetoncens Langer 


Dance of the Priestesses.. , 
Scotch Idylle.............. ‘ 


PTE piscine -concdvccedeossute eebsvoveucenueses .. Schubert 


Ronde d’Amour...........0+ sheeeneneenieseswoons Van Westerhout 
Orchestra. 

Abendklange. .Svendsea 

Dies und Das Spicker 





Oh, That We Two Were Maying............. 


EE SEER c6t.cecedwesnathabéhtenennsedses eoteneoss Goring Thomas 
Miss Damian 
DORON . ccccccecccesccucspithedoutioddsosece -+++»Max Bruch 
Male Chorus and Orchestra 
icons «0s ctentseckvinesccsegdenercess Victor Herbert 


All the numbers were new here; two of them, Die Rosen 
von Hildesheim, Rheinberger, and Seeriiuberlied, Max 
Bruch, were sung for the first time in thiscountry. These 
two were sung particularly well. The singing of the 
Orpheus throughout the evening was characterized by a 
fine quality of tone, precision of attack and artistic 
shading. 

There are 110 male singers now active members of the 
Orpheus. 

Since rehearsals began for the season the Orpheus has 
been pulling itself together, getting new members and 
doing the necessary preparatory work to insure satisfac- 
tory musical results for the year. Not only that, but as 
the Orpheus has decided to enter the competitive lists for 
the Saengerbund prize in Philadelphia next summer more 
than the usually good work has become necessary. The 
men singers of Buffalo think so well of the drill given in 
this society, and are so interested in its success, that 
there are but few of our prominent solo singers who have 
not now actively identified themselves with the society. 
The passive membership numbers more than 1,000. This 
should be ample evidence of its flourishing condition. 

Fortunately Mr. Lund, the conductor, is not easily 
pleased nor easily flattered, though he has had enough 
praise to spoil a man with less judgment and modesty. 

Miss Grace Damian was the soloist. It was her first 
public appearance in Buffalo. She made a favorable im- 
pression. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the Chicago pianist, with the 


a recital Monday evening, November 30, in Twentieth 
Century Hall. It is some years since Mr. Sherwood has 
been heard here, and he was agreeably satisfying. He 
appeared to be in very good form and he presented his 
program in an unaffected, enjoyable style. We have 
been so accustomed to the regulation piano program, be- 
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ginning with Bach or Beethoven, that his opening 
group was a relief by reason of its novelty. He began 
with a prelude from Haberdier’s Etudes Poésies, and then 
gave a transcription of a Guilmant fugue, and the cava- 
tine and march from Raff's suite, op. 91. His other 
pieces were Soirées de Vienne, Schubert-Liszt; Berceuse, 
Chopin; La Campanella, Paganini-Liszt; Idylle, Gypsy 
Dance, Medea, Sherwood; Serenade, Stojowski; Isolde’s 
Liebestod, Wagner-Liszt; Mephisto Wal tz, Liszt. 

Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes is a Buffalo singer whom we 
have praised here until the list of admiration adjectives 
has been nearly exhausted. Nature has been bountiful 
in gifts to her. At this recital she sang Liszt's Lorelei, 


two Lieder of Jensen, two of Gricg, one song by Chami- | 


nade, and Bonne Nuit, by Massenet. The local press 
was unanimous next day in praise of the affair. 

Miss Howard gave a reception for Mr. Sherwood after 
the concert, at Signor Nuno’s studio. An informal pro- 
gram was presented, in which Mr. Sherwood and Mrs. 
Holmes participated. The Buffalo Ladies’ Quartet, of 
which Miss Howard is director, also sang two numbers. 
Miss Lessler, Miss Hoffman, Miss Hawley and Miss 
Gates constitute the quartet. 

The second of our symphony orchestra concerts was 
given last evening, December 3, preceded in the after- 
noon by the usual matinée. Martinus Sieveking was the 
soloist. As you know what his abilities are 1 need only 
tell you that he scored a musical triumph here. Both 
afternoon and evening audiences were charmed with his 
playing. He was recalled and recalled, and he played for 
encores three of his own compositions. 

The program given by the orchestra included 


Overture, Sakuntala....... .......++- Goldmark 


Concerto, G minor Saint-Saéns 


Suite Arlésienne, No. 2 esececdaebes ‘ sebecoeses tizet 


BO See GEE conaneécecxecacsces : atemadeeee Se ee 
Pe © GREP. ndses vocctiecosenss ‘ ove oe ....«Chopin 
Walhall scene from Das Rheingold .............. beddbbtecen Wagner 


Mr. Lund had his orchestral forces well in hand. There 
seemed to be a particular bond of sympathy between con- 
ductor and men, resulting in a performance that was 
praiseworthy from start to finsh.- 

Our orchestra is in fine condition this year. Last week 
Toronto engaged it for the Elijah performance sung there, 
and unstinted praise was given all, and especially strings 
and wood winds. We know the praise was well merited, 
but it was a pleasure to read it, and to have our orchestra 
appreciated elsewhere. 

At an anniversary of the C. M. B. A., held December 2, 
a quartet composed of our most prominent church singers 
presented the program. They were Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. 
Clara Barnes Holmes, Mr. J. R. Williamson, respectively 
soprano, alto and tenor of the First Presbyterian Church 
quartet, and Mr. Raymond O. Riester, bass, of the West- 
minster quartet. Miss Kavanaugh and Mr. W. S. Jarrett 
also assisted. 

Tom Kar! and Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes will give a 
song recital in Twentieth Century Hall December 29. 

OBSERVER. 








Ella Russell Coming.—Miss Ella Russell, the Ameri- 
can prima donna, who has sung in London the past six or 
eight years, will very likely visit this country in March, 
April and May. She has been connected with the Covent 
Garden opera and leading oratorio concerts throughout 
England. She will be under the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau while in this country. 
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Schumann’s Last Days. 


No. I. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 9 


his malady was commencing. On the fatal February 27, 
in the midst of writing the fifth stormy variation, he sud- 
denly started up, rushed bareheaded from the house, and 
flung himself into the Rhine. Rescued and brought home, 


HE sad end of Robert Schumann is known to | he sat down at his desk in silence, and wrote again just 
all students of musical history. From March 4, 1854, | where he had left off. The variations are not printed, only 


till his death, July 29, 1856, he was secluded in the private | the theme is included in the supplemental volume of his 


asylum of Dr. Richarz, at Enderich, near Bonn, as his con- | Collected Works. This same theme has a touching resur- 


dition required unceasing watching. As to his condition | rection and apotheosis in the four handed variations (op. 


during this period very erroneous ideas have prevailed 
and in a late feuilleton inthe Neue Frete Presse Eduarc 
Hanslick seeks to correct these impressions: ‘‘ Nothing i 
more unjust,” he writes, ‘‘than to represent Schumann a 


bonds uniting him to the outer world broken.” 


a patient devoid of every power of thought, with all the | Johann Brahms (op. 134) 


, | 23) of Brahms. 
1 The other compositions mentioned in the same letter are 
s | the Ballad Cyclus, the Page and the King’s Daughter (op. 
s | 140), and the Concerto Allegro in D minor, dedicated to 

: ‘he Gesiinge in der Friibe, the 


manuscript of which he asks for, are not Lieder but five 


Gentle and kindly, even more sympathetic than in his | piano pieces (op. 123), dedicated to the ** poetess Bettina.” 


days of health, he conversed with his visitors, Joachim anc 
Brahms, he played music, read, composed and wrote let 


i| The Plattdeutsch word Lenschen (known from Fritz 
- | Reuter's Lenschen und Remmels) was changed by Joachim 


ters. His disease manifested itself in deep melancholy | in the printed edition of his Three Pieces for Violin and 


and languor, not in any of the more appalling forms o 
violence or utter loss of mind, andit will be a comfort te 
all admirers of Schumann to have a more consoling pic 
ture of his last days. No better picture can be drawr 


than that of Schumann himself in the letters which he ad- 


dressed from the asylum to his wife, to Brahms an 


f | Piano (op. 5) into ballade. ‘‘ The theme which you varied " 
» | in the fourth letter refers to the ‘‘ Variations on a theme 
-| by Robert Schumann ” dedicated to him by Clara Schu- 
1| mann (op. 20). On the same theme in F sharp minor 
Brahms wrote his variations (op. 9), dedicated to Clara 


1 | Schumann, and of these Schumann speaks again in later 


Joachim. They are priceless contributions to a knowl- | letters. 


edge of Schumann, and nowhere more touchingly can 
tender love for wife and child, for his friends or his art, be 


expressed than in these letters from Enderich. How grate 


“The friends after whom Schumann inquires are the 
composer Woldemar Bargiel, a stepbrother of Clara, the 


distinguished conductor J. H. Verhulst, of The Hague, 


ful he shows himself for every little token of love that | Julius Otto Grimm, conductor at Miinster, and lastly Ernst 


Clara sent him; how perpetually he recalls their life to- 


gether in happier days; how warmly does he praise the 
compositions of his young friends, Joachim and Brahms 
‘* There are seven letters of Schumann to his wife,” con 


Adolph Becker (not F. A. Becker as Schumann wrongly 
» | calls him in the dedication of his Nachsticke), a local judge 
in Freiburg. He was Schumann's intimate friend, and his 
| special confidant in his wooing and betrothal with Clara 


tinues Hanslick, ‘‘four to Brahms and one to Joachim, | Wieck. Schumann's G/iackhwunsch sur der Ernennung 


which I now publish for the first time with permission of 
his two surviving friends and his eldest daughter. They 
lie before me, half in autograph, half in copies by Clara 
and Brahms. I have made no alterations except to supply 
in brackets words omitted in haste.” 

The letters to Clara are accompanied by Hanslick with 
some necessary explanations. Schumann's marriage day 
was September 12, Clara’s birthday September 13, and in 
his first letter of September 14 he expresses his pleasure 
that she had written to him on ‘“‘suchaday.” The coin- 
cidence of dates was always regard by him as important. 
Thus, in his second letter he mentions ‘‘ the joyful news 
that Clara had presented him with a boy in June,” June 13 
being his birthday. The child by Schumann’s wish re- 
ceived the name of Felix in memory of Mendelssohn, the 
‘‘incomparable.” Brahms was his godfather, but Schu- 
mann had a peculiar superstition that it was not lucky for 
a child to have the name of its godfather. Mendelssohn 
had been the godfather of his eldest son, Ludwig ; Ferdi- 
nand, his second son, served in the war of 1870, and died 


in consequence of its fatigues. Only Ludwig still lives, ar 


inmate for years past of an asylum. Huis daughter Julia | 


is the wife of an Italian count ; Eugenie, the youngest, is a 
piano teacher in London ; the two older, Marie, the faith- 
ful companion and nurse of her mother, and Elise, with 
the married name Von Sommerhof, live in Frankfort. 

The variations on a theme in E flat major, mentioned at 
the end of the first letter, have a remarkable history. One 
night at the beginning of February, 1854, Schumann rose 
from his bed and called for a light, as Franz Schubert had 
sent him a theme which he must note down. He began to 
compose variations on this E flat major theme just when 


| in Holland refers to the diploma from the Amsterdam 
Society Maatschappy tot Bevorderung der Toonkunst. 

‘The words in the fifth letter, ‘Sequence of days in 
August, Clara, Aurora, Eusebius,’ are another indication of 
his superstitious notions about the calendar. The name 
Ciara occurs on August 12, Eusebius August 14, the 
Aurora and its special meaning for Schubert I have not 
discovered.” 

In the last letter, January 6, 1855, he writes of Brahms’ 
Balladen (op. 10). That he characterized the third ballade 
Intermezzo, B minor) as daemonisch, while Clara saw in 


it an angel that floated through the blue sky afflicted him 
so that the idea of removing him from the asylum was again 
given up. Brahms himself inclined more to Schumann's 


view than to Clara’s, respecting the character of the piece. 


LETTERS OF ROBERT ( MANN 1 


) HIS WIFE 
ENDERICH, September 14, 184 


How glad I am, dear Clara, to see your handwriting. 





Thanks, that you write to me on such a day, and that you 
and the dear children still remember me with your old love. 
| 


Greet and kiss the little ones! O could I but for once see 


you and speak with you, but the way is toolong. There 
| is so much I should like to hear from you, how your life 
passes, where you live and whether you still play as nobly 
as of old, whether Marie and Elise are making progress, 
whether they still sing too, whether you still have the 
Klemms grand, what has become of my collection of 
scores (the printed ones) and the manuscripts (such as the 
Requiem, the Singer’s Curse), where are our album with the 
autographs of Goethe, Jean Paul, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, and many letters addressed to you and me, where 

















, JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
ADDRESS: 
MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 

154 West 84th Street, 
—w NEW YORK. 








Miss AMELIA 


HEINEBERG, 





ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. —=—=—. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 118 W. 13th St., New York. 
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\ Westervelt, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


_ Corncerts, Recitals, 
Musicales, 


Sole Direction 8.M. Hirschberg 
Musical Burean, 


85 West 15th St., New York 





Concert Pianist, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH, 


For terms, dates, etc., address 


No. 259 West 113th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


— Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


FoR CONCERTS AND MUSICALS ADDRESS 


39 EAST so0th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Se Louise St. John 





ALBERTO 
JONAS, 


The Renowned 
Spanish 


Concert Pianist 








ADDRESS : 
Steinway Hall, New York, 
or University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all matters 
pertaining to the Art of Singing 


Voice production, Concert, Church, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
cates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
class taught dramatic action. Stage 
Practice, Public Performance, etc. 


149A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
82 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


wer" Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 








FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
‘ VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 


By Alfred A. North. This new and important work on the 
human voice thoroughly explains all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite instruction— practical, compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to principles herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opiniens, &c., post free. 

Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 











For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica. Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


——o— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 





For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NWEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Krooklya, 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


LOuvuIsS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 








“I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of | 


musical theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 
MUNICH. 1, RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 


’ 


of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 


For terms dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE— 


**Gemiinder Art”’ Violins, 
**Geminder Solo”? Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 

Send fer new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 














123 West 30th Street, New York City. | 





ELEANORE MEREDITH, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 


9 West 2ist Street, New York. 








are the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik and my correspond- 


ence? 

Have you still all the letters I wrote to you and the love | 
lines I sent to you from Vienna to Paris? Could you per- 
haps send me something interesting, perhaps the Poems of | 
Scherenberg, some older volumes of any Zedtschrift and | 


the musical Haus und Lebens regeln? Then I am still | 


without music paper and I often would like to write down | 
something in music. My life is very simple, and I find 
pleasure, again and again, in the beautiful view toward 
Bonn, and when I am there in the Siebengebirge i 
Godesberg, in what you will still remember, how in| 
| the most oppressive summer heat, working on The Page, I 
| was attacked by a fit of cramp. Then I should like to | 


| know, dear Clara, whether perhaps you have attended to | 


my clothes and whether you have often sent me cigars? 
| It is important for me to know this. 
| Write me more fully about the children, whether they 
| still play out of Beethoven, Mozart and my Jugendalbum, 
| whether, too, Julie continues her playing, and how Lud- 
wig, Ferdinand and darling Eugenie are coming on. O, 
how I should like to hear once more your wonderful play- 
ing! Was it adream that we were in Holland last winter, 
and that you were everywhere received so brilliantly, es- 
pecially in Rotterdam, and that a torchlight procession | 


| was tendered us, and how you played so nobly in the con- | 


| certs the E flat major concerto, the sonatas in C major and | 


F minor, by Beethoven, Chopin’s études, Mendelssohn's | 


Lieder ohne Worte, and also my new concert piece in D. 


Do you still remember a theme in E fiat major that I once | 


heard in the night and wrote variations for? Could you 
| forward them to me and perhaps some of your own com- 
positions with them ? 

So many questions and requests I have, could I speak to 
| you and tell them to you. If you prefer to throw a veil 
over this or that, which I have asked about, doso. So 
farewell, dear Clara and dear children, and write to me 
soon. Your old faithful Roser?. 

(To be continued. ] 








| Adele Aus der Ohe’s Success.—Miss Adele Aus der 
Ohe appeared in the Henschel concerts, London, played 
| the Liszt E minor concerto, and was recalled six times. 


Mrs. Nahan Franko Dead.—-The wife of Nahan 


tack of typhoid fever, on Thursday evening last, Decem- | 


ber 3. 

Estate of the Late Henry E,. Abbey.—Mrs. Flor- 

| ence E. Abbey has been granted letters of administration 
on the estate of her husband, Henry E. Abbey, by Surro- 
gate Fitzgerald. The petition says that Mr. Abbey left no 
real estate, and the value of his personal estate is placed at 
$200. 
Singer’s Unfortunate Death.—Paterson, N. J., De- 
cember 2.—Frank De Wolf, thirty-five years old, an opera 
|s singer, of New York, died in the Paterson General Hospi- 
| 





tal at 5 o’clock this morning, having taken a mixture of 
| whiskey and tincture of opium shortly after midnight.— 
Sun. 
| Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Directorate.—The di- 
| rectors of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, at a meeting 
| held upon the death of William Steinway, elected Robert 
Dunlap as president, to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Stein- 
| way’s death, and Edward Lauterbach was chosen vice- 
president. e 
| Lotta Mills in Washington.—Miss Lotta Mills, the 
talented young pianist, gave a recital in Washington, D. C., 
| on November 28, which called forth much enthusiasm from 
| press and public. The Washington Post, Times and Star 
give long and exhaustive notices of her work, which they 
| characterize as ‘‘ masterful, coherent and richly endowed 
| with musical wisdom.” 

Franz Wilczek,—Mr. Franz Wilczek, the celebrated 
Austrian violinist, with Mrs. Wilczek, violinist, just com- 
pleted a tour through Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio and other States. Mr. Wilczek is at present in New 
York, and his future movements will be announced in this 


column. Mr. and Mrs. Wilczek play the violin duets of | 


Bach, Sarasate and Godard with great effect. 
L’Arlesienne in New York.—Mr. Lionel E. Law- 
| rence, the new manager of the Gaiety Theatre, announces 
| that he is preparing to produce at that house an English 
version of M. Alphonse Daudet’s L’Arlesienne, with the in- 
cidental music by Bizet. -He says he intends to give the 
first performance about Christmas. ‘This is the play that 





| M. Willie Schuetz recently announced he intended to pro- 
| 


| duce by subscription in January. 
Ffrangcon-Dayvies Here.—Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, the 
English baritone, arrived on the Etruria, and left for St. 
| Louis immediately upon his arrival, where he sings the Eli- 
| jah with the Choral Symphony Society in thiscity. Afterthat 
he is engaged for a Canadian tour of song recitals. He 
appears with the Cincinnati Symphony on Friday and Sat- 


urday of this week. He will not be heard in New York | 


| before December 27, when he will sing in the Christmas 
performance of The Messiah with Mr. Damrosch and the 
New York Oratorio Society. 





} 

| 

| Franko, violinist, died of peritonitis, the sequel to an at- | 
| 


| RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “ The Bostonians,” 
| begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 


| ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLKSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
| 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 


University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
| ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
| GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
| HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 
| 
| 











| Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
| EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Dtrecter. 


| The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oraterio 
in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1906-86. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Free. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
ee ——____ PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 





























SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
40 West 20th Street, New York. 
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Katharine Evans von Klenner. 
FEW weeks ago we published an article on the 
eminent vocal teacher, Mme. Viardot Garcia, of 
Paris, in conjunction with a brief sketch of her authorized 
representative in America, Mme. Katharine Evans von 
Klenner. The importance of Mme. von Klenner’s mission 
in America, taken in connection with the invariably suc- 
cessful results which are put forth from her studio, warrants 
a further history of this prominent teacher's career. 

When Mme. von Klenner was sent forth from the studio 
of Viardot Garcia in Paris with the famous teacher's full 
authority to carry the Garcia method, as taught by her, to 
America, her primary move was the acceptance of a posi- 
tion at the National Conservatory of Music of America. 
The proposition to enter the institution as exponent of the 

Viardot Garcia method was made by the conservatory to 
Mme. von Klenner upon the written recommendation of 
Viardot Garcia from Paris. Here Mme. von Klenner re- 
mained five years, the superior results of her teaching 
gaining her recognition and unqualified reputation through- 
out the entire country. Pupils came to her from all sides 
and simultaneously with her conservatory work she was 
urged to receive a large class at her private studio. Event- 
ually the requests for private tuition became so insistent 
that Mme. von Klenner decided to retire from the conserv- 
atory and devote herself to work solely within her own 
studio. This she has been doing for the past year and will 
henceforward continue to do. 

She is ateacher of indomitable energy, keen acumen 
and enthusiasm. Like her mistress, Viardot Garcia, she 
can tell directly the precise possibilities of a voice, and she 
is an absolute truth tellerin her profession. She holds out 
no false hopes, makes no deceptive promises. What she 
does say to pupils is that if they choose to begin at the 
very foundation of the Garcia method and go through to 
the end they will be able finally to accomplish just so 
much, no more, no less. She objects to receiving pupils 
who come solely for a limited number of lessons. The 
Garcia method avails nothing by asection. It is one of 
those gradually developed plans, a compactly built insti- 
tution, from which the removal of one vocal step may 
bring the whole edifice tumbling to the ground. It is 
based on physiological laws, and the individual who has 
once thoroughly acquired it is a qualified teacher, if neces- 
sary, just as much as an artist. Therefore Mme. von 
Klenner desires only such pupils as determine to go from 
beginning to end of the alphabet. That some are unavoid- 
ably called away early leaves them in a correct position up 
to date so long as they don't tamper with it, but they can- 
not be accepted until they have exhausted its resources as 
representative pupils of the Garcia method. 

Nevertheless, we will, probably, before long see the Con- 
tinent thick with so-called teachers who will have taken a 
few detached lessons from Viardot Garcia in Paris, and 
who will establish themselves here as teachers of the Gar- 
cia method. Viardot Garcia is now old. She has author- 
ized one American representative during her lifetime, and 
that is Katharine Evans von Klenner. By-and-by Viardot 
Garcia will be gathered to her fathers and then there will 
be none to say nay to the army who are likely to hoist the 
banner, anymore than there are nowadays any proofs 
against the multitudinous ranks of piano players who may 


have attended some conversaziones of Liszt and therefrom 
dub themselves Liszt pupils. It is therefore well to digest 
the fact in advance that Mme. Evans von Klenner has 
been Viardot Garcia’s acknowledged representative in 
America during the great mistress’ life. 

Among the pupils being turned out by Mme. von Klen- 


evident logic of the Garcia method establishes in the pupil 
a power and facility in transmitting the knowledge to 
others. By reason of this perfect understanding as to how 
and why each step needs to be taken many students who 
originally intended to study as artists are converted into 
teachers. The Garcia method begets enthusiasm, and 
many young singers, finding they can help others to their 
own satisfactory plane, assume teaching in preference to 
public singing. 

Mme. von Klenner is one of the believers in women 
teachers for women’s voices, and for thisreason receives no 
male pupils unless such as come with the avowed inten- 
tion of studying to become teachers. Of this class she has 
alarge number of both sexes and is turning out fully 
equipped teachers of the Garcia method in goodly quan- 
tity. 

Her artist pupils are singing all over the country with 
signal success, and are to be found occupying important 
professional positions, singing in churches and on the con- 
cert platform. They are of all nationalities, and come 
from every State. Mme. von Klenner’s Southern and 
Western clientéle, in addition to her local following, is 
enormous. Not only this, but she is constantly called on 
to take up the thread with pupils who have been studying 
the Garcia method in Europe, and who find that continua- 
tion to the close with Mme. von Klenner in America is 
quite as advantageous to them as to have remained abroad. 

The Garcia method by reason of its physiological founda- 
tion is a notably good doctor for voices that have been im- 
properly placed or used, and in consequence are frayed, if 
not absolutely bordering on destruction. In this groove 
Mme. von Klenner is kept very busy. Voices come to her 
in every shape of vitiated condition until she has come to 
consider her position of vocal healer and repairer 4 la 
Garcia in fair proportion to her treatment of fresh voices 
with which no other teacher has tampered. The Garcia 
method embraces the specialty of being able to restore to 
their normal state vocal cords which have been strained or 
abused, and gently bringing forward the native voice in 
its original purity and strength. In this field of her work 
Mme. von Klenner accomplishes great things. 

The art of breathing is another potent feature secured in 
its perfection by the Garcia method. A finished Garcia 
pupil is not confined to one particular school of singing. 
She may be a dramatic “soprano at home in the large, 
broad, sustained phrases of the dramatic, and yet be at 
home in brilliant coloratura work. In a word, the Garcia 
method enables its disciples to call upon their vocal instru. 
ment to accomplish any efforts in music elaborate or sus. 
tained which takes voices of different calibre trained by 
other methods to sing. 

In addition to her acknowledged vocal standing Mme. 
von Klenner happens also to be a woman of broad general 
culture, a fact which militates largely in the matter of her 
success as a teacher. Diction, that stand-by of the Garcia 
school, is one of the solid rocks of her instruction, and the 


ner are a large number of successful teachers. The self- | 


fact that she is a linguist thoroughly familiar with French, 
German, Italian and English enables her to impart to her 
pupils the true secret of that just and intelligent emphasis 
which is the life of interpretation. The correct application 
of the laws of emphasis and accent in music set to a foreign 
text is an impossibility where the teacher is not familiar 
with the language employed. Mme. von Klenner has the 
advantage over numerous confréres of understanding the 
principal languages of song. 

Already her knowledge of languages has led to some 
published literary achievement. She has a poetic tact in 
versification, and her translations of some French and 
German lyrics are already well known in this country. 
She is a member of the American Authors’ Guild by reason 
of her clear translation into English of some German tales 
which have been published in America, 

Mme. von Klenner is not only a clever teacher, she is a 
teacher whose sterling reputation has been built on frank, 
honorable and earnest methods. She has opened for her- 
self a wide career in America, and her studio is a school 
from whence sound singing artists and sound teachers of 
the art of. singing are bound to flow in a manner of endur- 
ing benefit to the cause of vocal art in this country. She 
stands at present a species of pathbreaker, and her rights 


deserve to be respected. 

Her success is unanimously acknowledged, and she num- 
bers among her long list of pupils in six years many grate- 
ful and appreciative singers, who go their uncheckered 
vocal way secure in the unfailing medium of the true 
Viardot-Garcia method. 








Fannie Edgar Thomas and the Fete 
of St. Cecile. 

S acurious coincidence the birthday of Fannie 
A Edgar Thomas, the Paris representative of this 
paper, whose life is devoted to musical interests, falls on 
the day of the ‘‘ Féte of St. Cecile,” the patron saint 
of music, November 22. Much is made of this fact in 
Paris, where she is féted with dinners in her honor. This 
year among her many valuable presents were four rep- 
resentations of her patron saint and a superb statue of 
St. Cecile. 











Contrasts in the Case of Mrs. Green.—The follow- 
ing notice appeared in one of the society paragraphs of 
last week's Zown Topics : 

Mr. James Lawrence Breese gave the first of his always delightful 
studio musical dinners at his studio, in West Sixteenth street, on 
Tuesday evening. There was first a dinner of twelve covers, at which 
Mrs. Breese presided, the guest of honor being Mrs. Marie Vancer- 
veer-Green, and at 19 o'clock some sixty extra guests camein, and 
there wasan hour of music. Mrs. Green, who has a superb contralto 
voice, sang delightfully, and Victor Biegle, the Australian pianist, 
played. Dancing ended the evening 

This dinner and dance occurred on the day before the 
event described in the following from the New York 7imes 
of Wednesday last happened : 

ohn A. Van der Veer died at 244 East Thirteenth street suddenly on 
Wednesday evening ot heart disease, aged seventy-three years. He 


was a son of the late Dr. Adrian Van der Veer, of Flatbush, L. L., 






and was related to many old I g Island families. His sister mar- 
ried Jacob Martense Mr. Van der Veer inherited a large fortune, 
but business reverses overtook him some yearsago. He wasa re- 
markably fine looking man, over 6 feet in height, and of strong 


physique. At one period of his life he was one of the best-known 
citizens of Brooklyn and Flatbush. He leaves a wife and five chil- 
dren, of whom the best known is Mrs. Marie Vanderveer-Green, 
the London contralto 





FRED. FIELD 
BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 
HARMONY and 
--- COMPOSITION. 


The modern methods used bv 
Mr. BULLAKD enable him to teach 
Harmony in the most thorough 
manner in less than one month of 
daily lessons. 


22 PINCKNEY ST, 
BOSTON. 








Mr. WILLIAM H. 


EnW 


may be addressed 
for the ensuing season 
at the 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
AUDITORIUM, 


~wuee=— C HICAGO. 





TTO LOWSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYRUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury Lane Theatre 
in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO, during the 
Season 1895-96, 
begs to inform the musical public of New York 
that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d St., New York, 


where he will give lessons in musical composition, in 
Piano, and will prepare singers for Concerts and 
Oratorio and the Operatic Stage, especially in 
Wagnerian roles. 

He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral 
Concerts. 





GEORGE W. FERGUSSON, 


BARITONE. 
American Tour until January 15, 1897. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


Mile. ALICE 


VERLET, 


OF THE OPERA COMIQUE, 
PARIS. 


Brilliant Coloratura Soprano, 


For terms, dates, &c., 
address 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
88 Decker Building, 
New York. 













Superior advan- 
tages to students. 


Endowed and 
Incorporated. 
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Pres. Board 
the Faculty, of Trustees, 


PRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. | PETER RUDOLPH NEFP. 


Dean oi 





BROWN &!WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Illustrated Catalogue upon request. Address the President. 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 

LONDON, W., November 28, 1896. | 
R. FABER, the ground lessee of Covent Gar- 
den, has arranged to purchase for a large sum 
(£7,500 is named) the operatic scenery, properties and cos- 
tumes of the late Sir Augustus Harris, taking them over 
from March next, when the Harris lease of Covent Garden 

expires. 

M. Auguste Wiegand, organist of the Town Hall, Syd- 
ney, is well on his way back to resume his duties there at 
Christmas. 

M. Aramis announces a recital of popular Greek and 
Oriental music of the eighteenth century in Steinway Hall 
for this evening. 

Messrs. William Hill & Son have issued a new organ 
catalogue, which is full of information for all interested in 
pipe organs. 

The other day I came across the following anent Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies’ singing the part of E/zjah at the Jubilee 
performance in Birmingham, by ‘‘ Edric” in the Birming- 
ham Edgbastonia. It might be well to observe that this 
journal is a literary organ of high standing : 

The other conspicuous success of the performance was the Fiijah of 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, which amounted to a veritable revelation. 
Never has the portion of the work which deals with the raising of the 
widow’s son been better rendered than by these two superb artists. 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies combines all the qualities necessary to a 
great oratorio singer—a pure and even voice, a keen sense of artis- 
tic fitness, and a wonderful power of musical insight, which last is a 
rare gift indeed. I have heard Santley and others give a sound 
classical rendering of the part, and Henschel invest it with tremen- 
dous dramatic power, but for acombination of their methods, with 
real artistic restraint, Mr. Ffrangcon-Daviesexcels them all. I have 
never before heard an exponent of the character of the Prophet 
excel equally in three such strongly contrasted solos as Is Not His 
Word, Lord God of Abraham, and It is Enough. 

Our readers will remember the gifted contralto, Madame 
Brazzi, who sang at Covent Garden the two past seasons. 
She was engaged early last summer for the principal con- 
tralto réles at the forthcoming season at Nice, and is now 
in Paris learning one or two new r6les, thus still adding to 
her already large and varied repertory. 

MR. BISPHAM AND THE QUAKERS. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

Unquakerly readers of your interesting article on David 
Bispham in Tue Musica Courter of November 11 would 
be fed to form some very strange and erroneous opinions 
as to the attitude of Quakers toward music. Would you 
allow me to correct such impressions by pointing out that, 





in the present generation, Quakers are quite as enlightened 
musically as any other sect. I am a ‘‘ Friend” myself, and 
(in company with half a dozen others of our persuasion) 
belong to two large and well-known choirs, in whose 
repertory may be found almost every great choral work 
that has been heard of late years. Mr. Bispham cannot be 
now in touch with the ‘*‘ followers of George Fox,” or he 
would not connect Quakers with certain ‘‘tinkling abomi- 
nations,” which, of course, have no part nor lot in genuine 
music. The Quaker (?) who ‘reasoned with ” Mr. Bis- 
ham in so contemptible a manner must have been abso- 
utely ignorant of the dramatic or operatic stage, for none 
who know it in its best forms can ever object to it. 
All honor to Mr. Bispham for his splendid work, and the 
same to all true artists, whether musical or dramatic, pic- 
torial or literary. Such is the sincere opinion of 


Yours truly, A QUAKER. 
BRISTOL, England, November 15, 1896. 


The above letter was sent to this office and inserted in 
THE Lonpon Musicat Courier, and I reproduce it here. 
Mr. Bispham will probably have something more to say on 
the subject. 

Much interest has been taken the past week in the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim Park. Outdoor 
sports and concerts in the evening have made a busy time 
for the large number of guests invited, and the memorable 
week concluded last night with a grand concert in the 
Long Salon, which was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion. The music was provided by an orchestra of sixty 
under the conductorship of Herr Gottlieb; Mr. C. W. Per- 
kins, who presided at the beautiful organ; Misses Marian 
and Clara Eissler, violin and harp, and, by special request, 
vocalists secured from the colleges of Oxford for the sing- 
ing of glees, part songs and solos. 

CONCERTS. 

The performance of The Golden Legend in the Albert 
Hall on the 19th inst. was an event for the Royal Choral 
Society and for the public on account of the composer con- 
ducting. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s presence had an inspiring 
effect on chorus and orchestra. Miss Macintyre sang with 
all the fervor which the part requires. The four soloists 
seem to have put even more than their usual dramatic 
power into their work, and there was an extraordinary con- 
cordance in the endeavor to realize the poetic medizval 
picture of the old German legend. Mr. Ben Davies’ mellow 
voice in the Amen after the evening hymn had wonderful 
effect—three bars only, but how beautiful! Mr. Henschel’s 
sardonic reading of the part of Lucifer is well known, and 
Miss Berrey sang the Ursu/a, and Mr. Akerman the small 
part of the Forester. 

Miss Elizabeth Reynolds chose an unfortunate date for 
recital. Talented as she is, it was hardly possible for her 
to get a proper hearing when M. d’Albert was playing at 
the same time. It was a regrettable contretemps, for the 
young artist deserves to be widely known and appreciated. 

The twenty-fifth season of the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society’s existence was celebrated on November 19 by a 
smoking concert in the Queen's Hall which was attended 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, the Duke of Cambridge and a large audience, in- 
cluding many distinguished musicians. The society was 
founded in January, 1872, and has carried on the work of 
giving concerts from  pamery of the following year 
until the present time, at first in the Albert Hall and for 
the last few years in Queen’s Hall. F. V. ATWATER. 








Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica Courier, New York. 





Carreno and Rosenthal. 
O the autumn has brought with it these two 
great artists, the one to win, the other to command 
the admiration of us all ! 

I have often tried to define the charm and fascination 
Teresa Carrefio possesses for one and all, men and women, 
young and old. I have never heard any artist who in- 
spired me with so strong a sense of personality. And I 
do not use the word ‘ personality” in its usual signifi- 
cance, 

Three years ago in Vienna I saw and heard the beautiful 
exotic for the first time. I entered the concert hall in that 
challenging spirit common to most people. Disinterestedly 
critical, you know, but when the stage door opened and 
Madame Carrefio appeared, her lovely face illumined by 
a rich, warm, glowing smile, I was hers, heart and soul. 
Her success became to me a personal affair. Had anyone 
ventured (of course no one was ever so inclined) on an ad- 
verse remark, I would never have forgiven the affront. 
Carrefio was playing for me, and for me only, was my sen- 
sation, and when I again refer to the intense personality 
of the pianist only those who have heard Carrefio can ap- 
preciate what my words would convey. 

It was the immense Gesang-Verein Saal, and of the 
many who thronged there I doubt if there were half a 
dozen who would not have resented an insinuation on my 
part to the effect that to me only was the music tendered. 
Individually and collectively we experienced that strange 
personal delight and satisfaction. 

Madame Carrefio is a beautiful woman, her eyes alone 
bewitch, her hands and arms fascinate with their round- 
ness and softness, and perfection of symmetry, but not 
even beauty can explain the subtle magnetism of the artist. 

And there can surely be no one who seeks effect less in 
dress, she is simplicity’s self, and jewels are conspicuous 
by their absence. In short, there is no dual existence for 
Carrefio. She is on the concert platform, as she always is, 
has been, and will be, a type of woman whose natural 
charms are her one and only adornment. Perhaps it is 
her unconscious attitude toward her audience. 

Is it that Carrefio has so deep a reverence for her art, or 
has her artistic career been tree from the trials and tribu- 
lations which beset the paths of most devotees of the di- 
vine art, and which leads to that certain mental reserve, 
diffidence and attitude of defense? 

Her manner is positively regal. To me she is suggestive 
of a goddess of the long ago dispensing of the gifts of the 
divinities—of Oriental perfumes, of the richly hued flow- 
ers and the mellow tinted jewels of the East—of every- 
thing that is delightful and veiled and mysteriously se- 
ductive. 

Carrefio’s listeners are not possible but positive friends 
and well-wishers, and in giving them of her treasures she 
accepts in return their homage, warm enthusiasm, and 
ardent admiration. Carrefio is a delightful instance of 
absolute unconsciousness of self. In recitals, in orchestral 
works or in programs of two-piano music with Eugen 
d’Albert ‘twas ever the same. Carrefio was music, and 
music was Carrefio. 

There is no dividing line between the womanly and the 
artistic attributes. Taken singly, they are admirable ; 
taken collectively, they are sui generis. 

My sincerest homage to Carrefio. 

The burst of enthusiasm which has followed my soulful 
inquiry, *‘ Have you heard Moriz Rosenthal?” during the 
past few weeks has been such that on meeting my acquaint- 








Mary Louise Clary, Hmerica’s Greatest Contralto. 





Carl £. Dufft. 


3. D. MMc'Rinley, Tenor. — 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Eind Other Leading Hrtists. 





Remington Squire, Manager. 


113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 


3. b. Mckinley. 








RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mas. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Address care of 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W, 44th St., New York City. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ances to-day Iam greeted, not with a ‘‘Good day,” but Com posers’ Concert. 
‘*No, I have not heard him, but I certainly intend to,” or | 
‘Yes, I have been so fortunate, and hope to have that | 


pleasure again.” 
My family declares me “‘ rabid” on the subject, and my | 8‘ven at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on ‘Tuesday even- | the composer of musi In Germany alone more than 10,000 new 
silverite friends find me as hopelessly enthusiastic in my ing, December 1. A concert of this kind does not come | pieces and songs are printed every year, while the total product of 
: . mi Ee . ++i : Europe cannot be less than 25,000. All this, added to the millions of 
; inati iectives < : atives as overwhe fairly under the scope of the usual critical examination, i 
combination of adjectives and superlatives, as overwhelm- | '@*!'y I , ; songs and pieces written during the last 300 years! W! 
ingly sweeping in my assertions regarding the giant pianist, | for it does not offer a thorough test of any of the com- | .i4..-tnese facts you cannbt but wonder that anyone sh: 
as the goldbugs are in expounding the doctrine of McKin- | posers’ average abilities. Songs, accompanied on the | courage to deliberately become a composer; and y 
leyism. piano, and piano compositions of the light calibre, must | agree with me when I say that it argues musical talent 
| “ . e ce to make one’s mark to-day as the composers rej 
Rosenthal will simply astonish everyone. In fact, he is | 24turally form the limit of the compositions, although te os = — bay a6 the i 
1 : ee x this concert have done 


; s | . ag c © © , =o > > T< > yae « . 
so immense in his effects that I wonder whether the Ameri- | 42 organ romanza by Mr. Samuel P. Warren was also A composer's life, if he does not appeal to a low taste, is usually a 
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book they would hesitate It would show them what tremend 
odds they must fight against—a million t ks still on the annual 
OR the purpose of aiding the Book Fund of the | catalogues, and tens of thousands of new ones added every year! 
What chance is there for a newcomer ? 


Aguilar Free Library a Composers’ Concert was Now, ladies and geatiomen, preciesty the same dificulty confronts 














can people will not be in doubt as to whether it be legiti- | heard on this occasion. life of disappointments and hopes deferred. When Bach and Schu 
mate piano playing. | The program as originally outlined was symmetrical, | bert died only a small portion of their works haa been printed or 
even performed Even Wagner, though there was so much talk 


but the tardiness of some of the,composers in arriving 
1 the newspapers, reached his fifty-sixth year before any 





I have heard all of the world’s great pianists, but when it st a a 
comes to virtuosity Rosenthal stands head and shoulders | and the failure of others to present themselves thoroughly | |, his operas were performed outside of Germany. The only com 
above them all. Just wait until you hear him play the | upset the scheme as outlined, and also resulted in mixing | pensation for such delays and disappointments lies in the pleasure 
Etudes Symphonics of Schumann. You will hear not a | the data in some of our daily papers, the critics of which re- | of creating music, of which Wagner and 
pianist and a piano, but an orchestra. Rosenthal has | ported as actual events what were merely announcements 

war : " |. . ae eg pt es Se t must be this pleasur 
reached that stage where technic is of consideration only | ef a mutilated program. But so it goes and always will | | umber of mposers in all countries and cities. You would be sur- 
as a means to an end. He never saves nor economizes, | 2» Who can blame these men for getting quickly | prised to know how many there are in America alone. Some years 
and when he reaches his climaxes, the Rosenthal climaxes, | away from a concert nowadays when they have operas | ago a Chicago publisher brought out a book of about 500 pages 


14a | : callec indred Years of Music in Americé t was ad ip o 
a child would be conscious of the unlimited force still in re- | galore, symphony concerts too numerous to mention, | @/e¢dAH Years of Mu nerica, It was made up of 





eloquently 





ating that a ints 








. . : o as biographies of women and men who had become eminent in some 
serve. It would seem as though there were no effects ade- | piano recitals, violin afternoons and evenings, besides the braach or other of this art. New York has a Manuscript Society of 
quate to his powers. Sunday concerts and matinée musicales? Every preten- | composers with over 100 members! I bi e Chicago has another 


And the normal healthfulness and maturity of the ar- | tious daily paper should have at least three music critics | and Boston might easily have one, if it hasn't 
tist! It is magnificent, that impression of perpetual, ever- if it wishes to do justice to the cause of the art. Until rec —_ Boston a - . 1¢ lea - i ards — - 
; . > | rl. =: . : “ . : 4 composers, ut the return <« r “a we ) s native city Oo 
lasting youth! And musical? Intensely so! Its over | Mr. Henry T. Finck introduced the concert with a few | ,..ome Professor of Music at Columbia University has put New 


sentimentality, everything on grand and noble lines. His | pleasant remarks. There were piano soli by Mr. Henry | york at the head of theline. Besides the names on to-day’s program, 





coloring is exquisite, every tone a delight, his interpreta- | Holden Huss and Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, and a madrigal | others of note might have been adde ut some head other engage 
: . . » ir y s, and it is necessar lim 1e duratior f ¢ oncer low- 
tion teeming with poetry, refinement and intellectuality. | by Mr. Walter Damrosch, sung by a small chorus from | ™°" : , * y to lat the < . . | : 
. : : ° 4 ° : . . " 4 . . ever, I think that the list as it stands i ne that any musical city 
Ye gods, what abrain! If in speaking of the artist one | the Musical Art Society. Then there was Edgar S. might be proud of 
; ; l ; : , ‘ at be prouc 
included all, but no, that is the uncanny feature of the | Kelley’s Israfel, sung by Mrs. Julie Wyman, and songs in conclusion I wish to call attention ¢ 1e profound and pro- 


case. Think of him asa scholar, a learned one, a philoso- by Mr. E. A. MacDowell, which she sang brilliantly and, | phetic wisdom of a familiar proverb. There is an old saw that music 


send. This is certainly true it e present case 








pher, a wit, as a man well versed in all things; think of his | as a matter of course, most effectively, for they are just in begins —_ wi ' : be the | t 
*15 : ’ ~ for my words end here and the music begins 
wonderful ability as a writer her genre. RN A 
It is bewildering, and it was overwhelming to me until I Miss Caroline Montefiore sang three songs by Bruno iti 
knew well the man and could appreciate the naturalness | Oscar Klein. As was stated in these columns last week, tinerary. 
and consistency of his immense versatility. Miss Montefiore is a highly gifted musical nature and | Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
. | 
LILLIAN APEL. possesses a soprano voice of rare quality and great power, | — 
eet earn es particularly in the upper register. She is essentially a Concert at Music Hall, Mount Royal avenue and Cathedral 
singer that appeals to the most cultured musician and | street, Baltimore, to-day, Wednesday December 9, at 


Lambert-Riesberg.—Mr. Alexander Lambert, of the | 
College of Music, has engaged Mr. F. W. Riesberg, the 


| SP. M. 
well-known pianist, organist, instructor, as professor in| 

| 

| 


Leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, Wednesday , December 9, at midnight. 
Arrive New York, depot Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


will be heard here in some of the large orchestral concerts 
this season. 
Mr. Finck’s address was as follows ; 


the piano department. Mr. Lambert seems determined to 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—Since my return from Japan, several 


surround himself with a great staff. T , 7 
~~ = years ago, I have not come across anything quite so topsy-turvy as | Thursday, December 10, at 7 A. M. 
Rudolf King.—Rudolf King, the well-known pianist of | this entertainment I mean as far as my share in it is concerned. New York Appress, Scuusert’s Music Srore, 23 
It isan axiom that musical critics should be read, not seen, and Union SQUARE 
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Kansas City, Mo., has just entered upon his third season of | non @ mould 2 Saale tani ne satelite tent Ciallinies Te H 
» _ ~ . . at they should have their innings after a concert, not before 1 o ‘ert at Metropolitan Opera House at 8 Pp. M. to-morrow 
musical activity in that city. Mr. King’s time is completely | wv,. m ae eet tbl . o» ¢otivtee balers oo ee ee a 4 > <p tea 
: y S pletely | Yet here I am, not only exposed to public view, but talking before Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, Decem- 




















taken up by teaching, his class numbering upward of sixty | the concert. However, I plead “ Not guilty.” It is not my fault ber 11, at 8 P.M 
pupils at present, and he finds himself so busy that he has | that | am here, but that of the accomplished and persuasive lady | Concert (matinée) at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Satur- 
had to engage the services of two assistant teachers, both | “4° Planned this entertainment. She asked me > me a rsd =n Is, day, December 12, at 3 Pp. M 
. . < . : | and be , like a// musical critics, extremely kind hearted and ami- Le re Ne * York. Grand Central Depot, Saturday, Decem- 
advancec s , 4 is als . ? , eave New york, Gran entrai Ve} , paturcday, Vecen 
. need pupils of his own. Mr. King = also booked for | anle, I could not say no. However, I shall not delay the musical | ber 12, at midnight, Sleeping cars ready at 10:30 P. M. 
quite a number of musical lectures and piano recitals dur- | feast more than a few minutes | Arrive Boston, Sunday, December 18, at 74. m. Provi- 
ing December and January in Kansas and Missouri towns, | ! wish to call your attention to a little book Ihave here. You dence depot. 
: << . . needn't be alarme ot lam not going to read itto you. Nor did I | = = 
both for himself and his Standard Concert Company. aneda’t be alasmed, for Sass not guing to ren y Mer G36 5 I 
write it, though it is certainly very heavy—it weighs nearly 14 | MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Walter J. Hall.—Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, bass, a | pounds. It is the Publishers’ Trade List Annual. It contains the Eieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale Ad- 


oupil of Walter J. Hall, will be one of the soloists at the | “*4logues of the leading American publishers. I suppose that it is ‘ : . “ Uielin ? ee : 

ms public rehe he and concert this sea on of the M safe to say that it includes the titles of a million American and Eng- dress genuine letters only to Violin,” care of this paper. 
-ars é > > S seas mwen- “ 

delssohn Glee Club next Monday and Tuesday evening. 


They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


lish books. 1 have often thought that if the young men and women 
dealer. 


who want to become authors were presented with a copy of this 











aempiee HEINRICH MEYN, 
Moy ce, CARL nanrrowm. 


| Basso Cantante. | Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
p Onatonte, Copcner. RECITAL Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 


Sone REcITALs 


Vocat INSTRUCTION 21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., | ——TO e 


ANTONIA H. 








NEW YORK. 





“The Organ Recital given by William C. Carl Wednesday 








evening was a delightful affair and showed the possibilities of that 


imperial instrument under the hands of a true master of it, which | 
Mr Carl certainly is. I don’t remember to have seen or heard such | 
EO DORE SPIERING grace and quickness in position or movement, such complete com 
9 mand of the stop combinations, and, more than all, such delicate and 


| 
| 
even shading. from any other player. This latter effect, produced | 
} 
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AWYER, 


Contralto. 


218 West 44th Street, 


by clever manipulation of the swells, really created the impression 


VIOLINIS 4 e that one was listening to an orchestra.”--7he Evening Despatch, 
Columbus Ohio 


vy = . 
Concerts and Recitals. | “His numbers were judiciously selected and magnificently 
rendered.’’— Zhe Daily Sun, Newark, Ohio. 


STEINWAY HALL, ia 
fer CHICAGO, ILL. 





. ‘Mr. Carl has gained the merited reputation of being one of the 
finest orgunists in the country, and his rendition of the various 


oor NEW YORK. 











numbers on the program here proved him to be a compiete master 
ofthatinstrument. His wonderful finger and pedal manipulations 


P| fairly electrified the audience and elicited repeated applause.’’— 7he 
ax en 1X, | 7Zimes, Granville, Ohio 
a - 
Late Concert Master | CORINNE MOORE 


Th . hes “The hearty applause at the conclusion of each number testified 
jomas Orchestra, | to his complete capture of the approval and satistaction of the 


Will - | people. The concert was an artistic and financial success.’—7he 
ill accept engagements for Daily Herald, Washington C. H., Ohio. | , 


Concert and Recitals. AppRess: | SOPRANO. 


For terms and dates address 
MANAGEMENT 


MAX ADLER, 9 West 22d Street, 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 
240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. NEW YORE. 36 West 15th Street, New York. 
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Henschel, Tirindelli and Wagner. ‘The 


vantage. 


day for such patronage. His technic was 
and occasionally so amateurish that it 
And yet 


Ladies in numbers 


Last season it was Mr. Tirindelli, this 


richly furnished ducal carriage. 


Symphony Orchestra? 


* 
7 * 


And now it is my painful task to tel! 


Mapleson conductor. 


newspaper work had not been well done. 


BOSTON, Mass., 

R. ELIOT HUBBARD, tenor, gave a con- 
cert in Chipman Hall November 30. He was 
assisted by Mr. Alexander Blaess, ‘cellist, and Mrs. S. B. 
Field, pianist. Mr. Hubbard sang songs by Rubinstein, 
Hugo Wolf, Vidal, de Fontenailles, Hawley, Lehman, 


December 6, 1896. 


songs by Wolf 


are dull and labored things, and the Florentine Serenade 
is singularly ugly, even for Mr. Henschel. The simple, 
tuneful, direct melody of de Fontenailles was refreshing, 
and in this song Mr. Hubbard was heard to his fullest ad- 


Mr. Alexander Blaess is a young ’cellist who is patron- 
ized this season by Mrs. John L. Gardner. He may thus 
be regarded as a legitimate successor to Mr. Tirindelli, 
who, I believe, is now flourishing in some Western city 
far from the lagoons and gondolas of Venice. I regret 
to say that Mr. Blaess gave no adequate reason last Mon- 


often faulty, his 


intonation was at times impure, his phrasing was restless, 


was laughable. 


Rained from their beautiful eyes 
Sweet influence over the ’cellist. 


season it is Mr. 


Blaess—Mr. Alexander Blaess. Good Lord, who will it 
be next year? Perhaps some struggling, gurgling bas- 
soonist may yet have a chance, and we may see him and 
his pretty instrument brought to the concert hall by the 


But what a pity it is that Mr. Blaess does not play 
better! And how in the world was he admitted into the 


the story of the 


downfall of the Imperial Opera Company, Col. J. H. 


The Boston Theatre had been engaged for two weeks, 
beginning Monday night, the 30th ult. 


The advance 
There had been 


no preparatory exhibition of photographs of the leading 
singers. ‘I‘he advertising had been comparatively scanty. 

Worst of all, no circulars had been distributed in the 
Back Bay. They should have been mailed at least a 
month in advance, for a fashionable lover or patron of 
music in this city does not spend $3.50 for an opera ticket 





unless there has been time for serious pondering and self- 
introspection. 

The opera the opening night was Aida, with Mrs. 
Bonaplata-Bau, Mrs. Parsi, Durot, de Anna, Pinto and 
Dado as the chief singers, and Mr. Bimboni as the con- 
ductor. The performance as a whole was remarkable for 
its spirit. Notable were the excellent singing of the chorus 
and the intelligent and fiery conducting of Mr. Bimboni. 
I do not remember to have heard in Europe or the United 
States such an impassioned performance. The chorus 
was the best voiced and best drilled operatic chorus that 
has visited Boston for many years. Here was a chorus— 
mirabile dictu!—that sang with expression, that brought 
with it not only a forte and a piano, but a mezzo forte, 
and used it as though ‘it were familiar. The orchestra— 
thirty or thirty-five New York men, reinforced by good 
musicians of this town, under unusually skillful leader- 
ship—displayed the strength and beauty of Verdi’s score 
so that we rubbed our eyes and opened wide our ears, 
thinking that a new work was produced that night. 
Scenery and costumes were adequate. As you have dis- 
cussed fully the merits and faults of the leading singers 
I shall not go over the ground. Let me say that Durot’s 
voice was steadier and more under control than when I 
heard him in New York last month. 
The theatre was well papered, for the advance sale had 
been feeble. The audience was distinctly musical. Sel- 
dom have I seen such enthusiasm. The next day the 
leading newspapers were unanimous and exuberant in 
praise. 


* 
7” . 


Tuesday night, Decen.ber 1, the opera was Lucia. Not 
the Lucia of Carafa, not the Lucia of Mazzucato, but the 
Lucia of our old friend Donizetti. The chief singers were 
Josephine Huguet, Randaccio, de Anna and Pinto. Mr. 
Bimboni led. There was a reduced orchestra, and Mr. 
Franko was not at the head of it. There was a small 
audience. 

The performance was a poor one. Mrs. Huguet is a 
young and handsome woman, with a small, piping voice. 
Her hands are pretty and desirable, but as her arms were 
in constant and unmeaning motion, these same fair hands 
were soon as boresome as those of the blonde landlady in 
Charles Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth. In solo work 
Mrs. Huguet was without passion, real or feigned, and in 
ensemble she was inaudible. She was not suited to the 
part. 

Mr. Randaccio, I was assured by Count Lolli, was not 
in condition, and he had forgotten to bring condition 
powders with him. In many ways he was unsatisfactory. 
Mr. de Anna was an artist thoroughly conversant with 
the traditions of Donizettian routine. The Ashtons of 
the younger generation sing the music well enough, but 
they all show pitiable ignorance of the business that goes 
with the part. Mr. de Anna and the chorus were the only 
agreeable features of the performance. The only thrill 
was the orchestral crescendo in the sextet. 

If impresarios insist upon Lucia, why do they not give 


Luigi et Federico Ricci (Paris, 1866) makes no mention of 
such an opera. Were there two Luigi Riccis? 


~ 
* * 


Andrea Chénier was to have had its first performance 
in Boston Wednesday night, December 3. There wasa 
good sized and representative audience. 

As we sat and waited patiently after the appointed 
hour, we became conscious of the fact that there was no 
orchestra. There was one man back of the conductor's 
desk. 

The minutes passed. An organ was heard behind the 
curtain. Ominous sound! Was the opera to be changed? 
Was Faust or I] Trovatore to be substituted for Giordano’s 
work? There was stamping in the gallery, approved of 
heartily by those in the parquet. 

And then Col. J. H. Mapleson walked before the cur- 
tain. My friend Mr. B. E. Woolf insists that the gallant 
colonel must have sat for the full length portrait of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, so jointless is his walk, so 
aggressively respectable is his bearing. 

The colonel contributed a supplementary chapter to his 
entertaining memoirs. His martial figure was encased in 
a tightly fitting, close buttoned long coat. He chose 
carefully melancholy, confidential tones from his full as- 
sortment. He said in substance: ‘‘I am, or at least I 
believe that I am, well known here. Everything behind 
the curtain is ready for the performance of Andrea 
Chénier; solo singers and chorus are dressed, but your 
local musicians demand their pay in advance, and al- 
though Mr. Eugene Tompkins ’’—would that you could 
have heard his pontifical enunciation of the manager’s 
name!—‘‘has given them his personal guarantee, they 
refuse to play. The audience may be dismissed, or if it 
prefers, the opera will be given with a piano accompani- 
ment.’’ Stupefaction, followed by applause. 

And then we began to wonder why the New York 
players did not do the best they could with Giordano’s 
score. 

Some of the local musicians to whom Colonel Mapleson 
had alluded in feeling language entered to take away 
their instruments. Vigorous hisses. 


Mr. Thomas J. Baldwin walked upon the stage. ‘‘ You 
know me.’’ For Mr. Baldwin is a sanguine man. ‘‘A 
piano is coming.’’ Faint applause. 


Now the harper was in her place in the orchestra. She 
was crying. Stormy applause cheered her. And Mr. de 
Anna appeared before the public. He melodramatically 
formed the letter Y. ‘‘I am de Anna. Noorchestra, I 
not speak English well. Everybody ready. No orchestra. 
My poor wife, there; madame, my poor wife ’’——. Emo 
tion overcame him. He dashed tears from hiseyes. ‘I 
sing one, two, three, five romanzas, and madame, she 
play a harp concerto. You want? No? You want ?”’ 
Gestures of despair. Furiously appreciative applause. 
Never have I been so struck by the grand unconsciousness 
of the Italian race. 

A grand piano was brought struggling down the centre 
aisle and hoisted over the orchestra railing. ‘The audi- 
ence sat ready for anything—even a harp concerto. 





Bredal’s Bruden fra Lammermoor? {I should like to hear 
this Lucia in Danish. 

By the way, Riemann in his Opern-Handbuch, speaks | 
of La Fidanzata di Lammermoor, by Luigi Ricci (Trieste, | 
November, 1831). But De Villars in his Notices sur | 


Again the gallant colonel, elegant in deportment, talked 
confidentially with the audience. He again referred to 
the local musicians. Members of the company, he said, 
thought it would injure the reputation of Giordano’s 
opera to produce it with piano accompaniment. The 
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audience would be dismissed and money would be re- 
funded at the box office. 


* 
- 


The colonel is, after all, the greatest artist in the Im- 
perial Opera Company. 

He told me that the trouble originated with the men 
from New York. Their demands were cruel. There was 
money due them for past services—perhaps $1,000—and 
they actually wanted it. He had made reasonable 
promises. They had rehearsed that afternoon until 5 
o’clock without a word ora hint. He then swore that he 
would give the Huguenots the next night, if he had to en- 
gage the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he would give 
Andrea Chénier Monday night. 

Then he grasped me firmly by the hand and said with 
trembling voice, ‘‘ God bless you for your kindness.”’ 

There is only one Mapleson. 

And then the newspaper men went to their respective 
offices to review the performance. 

The performance was in many respects excellent. 
There was a series of surprises for the audience. Colonel 
Mapleson was superb as the heavy father. Mr. de Anna 
was impassioned and authoritative. The harper took the 
part of the heroine at short notice, and moved the specta- 
tors by the realism of her grief. Applause for the deserv- 
ing was varied by hissing for the unworthy. And yet the 
audience was disappointed. It had hoped to hear Andrea 
Chénier. It heard the old opera, An Impresario in 
Distress. 

* 
* * 

Here is a statement made by Mr. Tompkins the next 
day: 

‘In justice to myself and the thousands who have sup- 
ported the Boston Theatre during its long career, I wish 
to explain the unusual scene witnessed to-night, when, 
for the first time, an audience was dismissed owing to the 
inability of the visiting attraction to give a performance. 

‘‘The New Imperial Opera Company, backed by Lon- 
don capital, with J. H. Mapleson as director, began its 
American tour some weeks ago at the Academy of Music 
in New York. All debts contracted during the New York 
engagement were paid. In Philadelphia last week Colo- 
nel Mapleson found himself unable to pay the orchestra 
in full, his inability being due to the non-arrival of ex- 
pected funds from London. 

‘This evening, when the time arrived for the curtain 
to go up, I was notified that the musicians had refused to 
play unless money due them from Philadelphia was paid. 
They were assured by Colonel Mapleson that a check was 
due to-morrow from London, when there would be a set- 
tlement in full. 

‘“‘This assurance, however, did not meet with the or- 
chestra’s approval; neither were they satisfied when I 
offered to pay and guarantee them for all services during 
the company’s engagement at the Boston Theatre. They 
persisted in their demands, however, making it impossible 
for Colonel Mapleson to give the performance. 

**I deeply regret tims unforeseen occurrence, and fee! 
that Colonel Mapleson did everything in his power to pre- 
vent this disappointment. An effort will be made to 
secure another orchestra, since it would be extremely un- 
fortunate to cause the failure of one of the most admir- 
able organizations ever brought to this country by an im- 
presario.”’ 


* 
* + 


was called, but I understand the chief singers refused to 
appear. Darclée and di Marchi were to have made their 
débuts in the Huguenots. 

Last night Andrea Chénier was given for the benefit of 
the chorus. I did not hear the performance, but I under- 
stand that there was a very small audience; that the 
opera, led by Mr. Tango, made a profound impression on 
the musicians this side of the curtain; that Mrs. Chelia, 
Mrs. Scalchi, Randaccio and Ughetto were the chief sing- 
ers; that Darclée and di Marchi sang in the fourth act of 
the Huguenots; that Colonel Mapleson made a speech of 
thanks, in which he promised to return as an impresario; 
that the orchestra played with astonishng smoothness 
after one rehearsal. 

o . 

The Hera/d said this morning: 

‘Other better known opera companies may contain a 
few more finished and better known soloists than was to 
be found in Colonel Mapleson’s troupe, but it would be 
somewhat overdaring to claim that they gave more satis- 
fying performances, or that they sing and act with any- 
thing like the fire, the enthusiasm and the effectiveness 
that so interestingly and so stirringly marked the efforts 
of this company. It is really a reproach on the much 
vaunted musical culture of Boston that so little patronage 
and encouragement were extended to the attempt to give 
opera here in the complete and efficient manner that it 
was given by this unquestionably superior organization.”’ 

To this I add a long and deep “‘ Amen.”’ 

7 ” - 

The program of the Symphony concert last night was 

as follows 


Overture to CoriolamuS...........cceecceeseneevers oceseew Beethoven 

Air, Behold, Along the Dewy Grass, from The Seasons. ....... Haydn 

Lénore, symphonic poem, after Birger’s ballad ... Henri Duparc 
First time in Boston. 

Wotan’s Farewell, from The Valkyr, Act III., Scene 3. .. Wagner 

Symphony No. 4in A major, Italian.......... ; Mendelssohn 


This concert was not one of large interest. Has 
Duparc’s Lénore been played in New York? 

Henri Duparc is a pupil of César Franck. In 1874, 
January 24, he conducted his own waltzes for orchestra at 
a concert of the Société Nationale de Musique, at Paris, 
and the reviewers were not kind in their treatment of him 
as composer or conductor. For some years he was promi- 
nent in the concerts of this national society. His poor 
health accounts for the non-productiveness of his later 
years, though I find mention of his working at an opera, 
La RoussalkA, and songs by him are still sung in Paris. 

Lénore was first played at one of the concerts of the 
above named society in 1875. It was then called a 
‘* Symphonie ballade. Pasdeloup produced it October 
28, 1877, and it was played at a Government orchestral 
concert at the exposition of 1878 (October 10), at the 
Trocadéro. It has been played three times at least in 
Paris, as an arrangement for two pianos. 

It was played in Leipsic, March 19, 1895, ata concert 
given by Constantin Sander, to exploit publications of 
the house of Leuckart. 

Here is another case of a man who has or had in 1874 or 
1875 an extensive vocabulary, a sure command of rhetoric, 
and thoughts of comparatively little value. The music is 
not especially suggestive; it is not entertainingly 
panoramic. There is no sweeping vitality. However 
deeply the composer may have been moved by the ballad, 
he is not successful in moving the, audience by the narra- 





Thursday ,an orchestra was engaged and a rehearsal 


with a certain respect, for the Duparc of 1874 or 1875 had 
his aspirations, his convictions, and he speaks fluently the 
modern orchestral language. Remember the date, for 
Wagner was nota fadin Paris twenty years ago, and even 
Berlioz had not beea fully canonized 


. 
* * 


Mr. Pol Plancon sang an air from The Seasons in most 
respectable fashion. Would that he had sung anything 
else, for the air chosen is as dry as dust! In the selection 
from Die Walkiire he actually made Wo/an an impressive 
and interesting person. I fear he sang the music too well 
to suit the ultra-Wagnerites who were present. 


os 
* * 


The Coriolanus overture was played with due austerity, 
and Wagner’s music was most brilliantly performed. I 
did not hear the symphony by Mendelssohn. I am told 
it was played with a finesse remarkable even at these con- 
certs 


* 
* . 


The Cecilia gave its first concert this season in Music 
Hall, Friday, the 4th. The work was Dvordk's Spectre's 
Bride, which was once characterized acutely by the Pa// 
Mall! reviewer: ‘‘ This cantata is a beautiful example of 
purely absolute music wrongheadedly put to verbally dra- 
matic ends."’ 

As regards body and quality and balance of tone, pure 
intonation, precision of attack, the chorus singing was 
admirable. If too slight attention was paid to dynamic 
indications, the fault was with Mr. Lang. lam not hint- 
ing, | am not arguing, 1 am not dealing in abuse—I am 
simply stating facts, for although the members of a 
chorus may have voices and brains the success of a choral 
performance depends on the brain of the conductor. 
Now, there was not marked attention paid by Mr. Lang 
to the dynamic indications for the chorus and the orches- 
tra The performance was ineffective. 

Mrs. Kileski Bradbury sang the trying music allotted 
to the soprano extremely well. Her voice was fresh, 
pure, sympathetic. Her phrasing was musical and intelli- 
gent. Listening to her was an unbroken pleasure. Mr. 
G. J. Parker was not effective, and his artistry, while fre- 
quently in evidence, was not illuminated by dramatic 
feeling. Mr. Max Heinrich, I hear, was suffering from a 
cold. His occasional shying at tones above high D might 
therefore be excused, even when the thematic structure 
fell to pieces thereby; but | still find no excuse for his 
constant and meaningless liberties with the rhythm or 
his indifference tothe meaning of such words as piano 


and forte. Puicie HALE. 
sinate oo idinbs 


Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., December 5, 1896, 

The Copley Square School of Music was founded in 
1888, the present being theeighth year. The object of the 
school is to take pupils from the beginning and carry 
them through to graduation, when diplomas are issued. 
Competent and experienced instructors are in charge of 
the several departments and careful and progressive in- 
struction is given to pupils. 
The location of the Copley Square School is unsur- 
passed in accessibility, beng centrally located on the most 
beautiful square in Boston, in the immediate neighborhood 
of ‘Trinity Church, the Museum of Fine Arts and the new 





tion of his own emotions. Yet the piece is to be treated 


Public Library. General lectures on music are delivered 
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at intervals through the year, and musicales are given 
each month in the school rooms, while during the year 
concerts and organ recitals are also given. The school 
isa large and flourishing one, with a constantly increas- 
ing list of pupils. 

Among those noticed at the opera on Wednesday, when 
the performance was not given, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Adams, Mrs. Frances Dunton Wood, Mr. M. 
Bruce, Miss Mary Howe, Signor Olivieri, Mme. E. M. de 
Angelis, Miss Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich, Mr. 
Hanshue. 

Signor de Anna, who made a speech to the audience 
on Wednesday evening, visited the New England Con- 
servatory of Music on Friday, at 12 o’clock. He sang two 
arias from Trovatore and one from Favorita for the 
pupils. He was enthusiastically received and applauded 
as he left the building. 

Mr. J. D. Buckingham, who has been a member of the 
faculty in the piano department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, for the past nineteen years, 
having retired from that institution on account of the 
recent troubles, has established himself at 162 Boylston 
street, where he has fitted up a studio in a most charming 
manner. The walls are hung with pictures of various 
subjects connected with music and musicians, and the 
whole room has a bright and attractive appearance that 
interests both pupils and visitors. The prevailing tone 
of the room is green, with which a beautiful potted palm 
harmonizes well. Mr. Buckingham’s time is quite taken 
up with lessons already. 

Mrs. Edward Dudley Marsh and Miss Anna Miller 
Wood are at home on Saturday afternoons during Decem- 
ber and January. 

Mr. Stephen Townsend announces that he will give a 
concert on Monday evening, December 14, in Chickering 
Hall, when he will be assisted by Mr. Emanuel Fiedler 
and the Verdi Quartet; Mr. H. E. Wry and Bertram L. 
Shapleigh, accompanists. 

Mr. Edward Rosé has received the invitation which is 
sent out by the management of the Bayreuth Festival to 
the artists who are expected to join the performances next 
year. Mr. Rosé was at Bayreuth this summer, and will 
be again a member of the organization next year. Parsi- 
fal and the Ring der Niebelungen are announced for per- 
formance. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke has taken a studio at 407 
Marlboro street. On Monday evening she is to sing in 
the Beaconsfield Casino, and on the 10th will give a reci- 
tal in Lowell. Miss Clarke’s friends will rejoice at her 
being in town this winter. 

Mr. Carl Sobeski will sing at a concert to-morrow even- 


consisting of standard works made up in great part of 
studies and recreations for piano with a number of 
volumes of violin works. Among the important works 
that have just been issued in this edition are noticed 
Heller Studies, op. 45, 46 and 47; Burgmiiller Studies, op. 
100; Lemoine Studies, op. 37; Loeschhorn Studies, op. 
186; Studies by Bernard Wolff, op. 117, 118 and 119, 
together with Ten Little Recreations, by the same author, 
op. 173. 

One of the most important new volumes is Kullak 
Octave Studies, op. 48, No. 2. This volume has never 
before been issued, except in sheet form, and as the price 
of the volume is only $1.25, in place of the usual edition 
of $2.50, it will surely be sought for by all teachers. 

In new violin music were noticed two volumes by Joseph 
Bloch, twenty études for the violin, with accompaniment 
of a second violin (op. 11); also thirty violin studies of 
the first, second and third positions, by Hubert Ries (op. 
28). Alj the volumes of this edition are splendidly gotten 
out and are fully up to the very high standard of the usual 
editions issued by this firm. 

One of the volumes of *‘ Edition Wood ”’ (K6hler Practical 
Method for Piano, Vol. 1) has had an enormous sale, 
and has superseded nearly every other editiou of this 
work. Mr. Wood has added to the original edition two 
pages of elementary instruction, and three pages contain- 
ing all the major scales, with new and original formulas 
for scale practice. These additions are immensely ap- 
preciated by all careful teachers. Volumes II. and III. 
of this method also have five pages of valuable technical 
work. 

Mr. Arthur Beresford sang at Portland, Me., and New- 
buryport, Mass., during the week. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney will sing The Messiah in Mon- 
treal when the Christmas music is given there, some time 
during Christmas week. 

The 7ranscript says in reference to the S. B. Whitney 
anniversary: 

A service of thanksgiving for the twenty-five years’ in- 
cumbency of Samuel Brenton Whitney as organist of the 
Church of the Advent was held in the church, on Brimmer 
street, Thursday morning. The occasion was a notable 
one in the musical annals of a church which was the first 
in Boston to employ boy choristers, and the first in New 
England to have a vested choir. The building was filled, 
and the service, which began at 10:30 o'clock, lasted until 
nearly noon. The choir was accompanied on the organ 
and an orchestra selected from the Germania Orchestra, 
through the kindness of J. Montgomery Sears, and the 
service was one of communion, all the selections being 
compositions of Mr. Whitney. The processional hymn 
was preceded by a prelude by the orchestra and organ, 
arranged by Mr. Whitney on themes from the proces- 
sional hymn. The communion service was written espe- 
cially for this anniversary, and dedicated to the choir of 





ing in Horticultural Hall. 

The first concert of the Melourgia, a mixed voice sing- 
ing society, will be given in Steinert Hall on Tuesday, 
January 12. The program will include the May Queen. 
Mr. F. W. Wodell is conductor of the Melourgia. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s interesting musical receptions will 
begin on Wednesday, December 9, from 4 to6. Several 
of her pupils will sing. 

A large and fashionable audience attended the concert 
of Mr. Eliot Hubbard on Monday afternoon. Mr. Alexan- 
dre Blaess, who played for the first time as soloist in pub- 
lic, was so extremely nervous that he might almost be 
said to have had stage fright. Mr. Hubbard deserves 
the thanks of the entire musical community for introduc- 
ing them to such a delightful hall as Chipman Hall, which 
up to the time of Mr. Hubbard’s discovery of it remained 
unknown. The seating capacity is about 500, and it is 
bright, well lighted, comfortable, while the acoustics are 
good. Mrs. John L. Gardner, Miss Lena Little, Mr. 
George F. Proctor, Mrs. and Miss Tippits, Mrs. Eliot Hub- 
bard, Mrs. Katharine Barnard, Mr. Byrne, Mrs. Emily | 
Selinger were among those present. 

The R F. Wood Music Company has recently made 
extensive additions to the volumes of its ‘‘ Edition Wood.” 
The edition is a series of volumes in small quarto form, 





| the efforts of Mrs. Field. 


the Church of the Advent. It included the Kyrie, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus’ Dei and Gloria in Excelsis. 
An offertory anthem, the recessional hymn, All Hail the 


Miss Florence Glover, a pupil of Mrs. Robert Anderson, 
will give a recital at Steinert Hall on December 22. 

Deacon James Wheeler, the father of Mr. Lyman 
Wheeler, died recently at his residence in Swampscott, 
aged eighty-eight years. Mr. Wheeler was deeply inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to musical matters, and a 
few years since, when over eighty years of age, he ap- 
peared in an old folks’ concert at the Baptist church in 
his town. Marked respect was paid to his memory on the 
day of his funeral; the town hall flag hung at balf mast, 
and as the funeral cortége passed through Lynn the 
church bells tolled the number of years he had lived. 

Mrs. Epna A. HA. 

Mrs. Edna A. Hall died on Thursday, December 3, 
about 12:30 o’clock. Although Mrs. Hall has been in less 
robust health for the past year than usual, it was only a 
little more than a week ago that she was obliged to give 
up her daily teaching and was confined to her bed. The 
physicians gave the family every encouragement that she 
would soon recover her health, and the news of her death 
came as a great shock to her many friends and acquaint- 
ances. The funeral took place this Saturday morning, at 
10 o'clock, from her late residence, and was largely at- 
tended, many musical people being present. 

Mrs. Hall studied with Mr. Lyman Wheeler for five 
years, and in 1870 she went to Europe, where she placed 
herself with Randegger, of London, and Vannuccini, of 
Florence. After her return from abroad she was the 
soprano at the Emanuel Church in this city, her associates 
in the choir being Annie Louise Cary, Lyman Wheeler 
and the late Frank Sprague. She remained with this 
church for several years. 

Mrs. Hall at once took her place as an eminent teacher 
of the voice, her specialty being the overtone method. 
She was a woman of lovely character, and there are many 








to testify to the practical kindness she showed them. 
Her loss is one that will be deeply felt. 

Mrs. Hall leaves three daughters, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, the well-known contralto; Miss Gertrude and Miss 
Grace. They have the sincere sympathy of all who knew 
and admired their mother. 

The following tribute to her memory is from one who 
knew her well: 


By the death of Mrs. Edna A. Hall, on Thursday, the 
musical profession of Boston loses one of its most notable 
individualities. For more than thirty years, first as a singer 
and then as a teacher of vocal music, Mrs. Hall has stood 
for all that is highest in music and sincerest in expression. 
Those who remember her singing know its rare womanly 
strength, and her pupils number many of the most skillful 
artists of the present day. Yet Mrs. Hall’s greatest claim 
to remembrance is not as a musician. To those who knew 
her she was first of all a sincere and generous friend. Her 
house was always open, and her friends numbered many 
leading artists. More than this, she had always the ten- 
derest and most self-sacrificing love for those in poverty 





Power of Jesus’ Name, and a postlude by orchestra and 
organ, completed the musical service. The orchestra was 
conducted by Mr. Whitney, and the organists were 
Messrs. Harry Wry and Frank Bullock. 

Mr. Whitney was of course the central figure of the serv- 
ice, and the character of the music and its performance 
only add to his laurels as composer and conductor. Mr. 
Whitney became organist of the church in 1871, and Rev. 
Joseph W. Hill was the choirmaster. When Mr. Hill went 
to New York, in 1882, Mr. Whitney assumed entire control 
of the music of the church, and under his tuition many 
notable boy sopranos have been developed, the music of 
the church has attained far more than a local reputation, 
and the compositions of Mr. Whitney have enriched the 
church music of the country. 

A concert was given in the ballroom of the Hotel Ven- 
dome on Wednesday evening, which was most successful 
and was largely attended. Mr. Eliot Hubbard and Miss 
Lena Little sang; Mrs. S. B. Field at the piano. The 
concert was for a charitable purpose, and the success of 
it, both artistically and financially, was largely due to 


Bates & Bendix have opened a sheet music department 
in the warerooms of C. F. Hanson & Sons, on Tremont 


street. 





and affliction. Her loss will be most keenly felt, not by 
those who have delighted in her hospitality, but by those 
by whom she has stood in the day of utmost need. For 
them, it may also be said, her life was spent. Gifted with 
a strong constitution, and the most resolute of tempera- 
ments, the disease of which she died was made possible 
only by the exhaustion following a life of unceasing de- 
votion to others. 








Albert Aronson Dead.—<Albert Aronson, who was as- 
sociated with his brother, Rudolph Aronson, in the man- 
agement of the Bijou Theatre, died on Friday morning, 
December 4, at his home, 213 West Forty-fourth street, 
frome acute rheumatism of the stomach, complicated with 
organic weakness of the heart. 

Mr. Damrosch’s Artists Arrive.—Several of the 
leading artists of the Damrosch German Opera Company, 
which includes Frau Mohor-Ravenstein, the successor of 
Frau Klafsky ; Fraulein Gadski, Fraulein Augusta Voll- 
mar, Fraulein Eibenschutz, Herr Ernst Krauss and Herr 
Fritz Ernst, were among the arrivals on the steamship 
Trave from Bremen. After a day’s rest they will at once 
begin rehearsals for the opening of the season in Philadel- 
phia on Monday December 14. 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“ SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato and his touch is extremely 
good. '"—New York Times, November 16, 1896 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.”—New York Sun, November 16, 18%. 

“ His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling.’"—New York 
Herald, November 16, 18/6. 


* SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.”—New York Morning Advertiser, 
November 16, 1896 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of al) the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.’’— New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 


“His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night.”—Vew York 
Press, November 16, 1896. 


* When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or 
moods above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, 
New York, November 16, 1896. 
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OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
539 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. December 7, 1896. { 


N' JW doth the little musical bee improve each shin- 

ing hour and furnish the willing or unwilling hearers 
with enough music to make ‘‘ things howl.” 
are clamoring tor a hearing and some are creating favor- 
able impressions. 

There is nothing that seems to encourage the students, 
among whom I am thrown to a considerable extent, like 
the report of successful appearances both abroad and here 
of our own American girls, as in the cases of Jessie Shay 
and Florence Verrel. I believe also there is nothing that is 
bearing such rich fruit in regard to opening the eyes of the 
people to the true condition of matters of vocal importance 
as comparisons between some American singers, or rather 
I should say American trained singers, and those of Euro- 
pean fame who have been heard recently. If ever there 
was a paper that is doing missionary work in this field 
Courier. I 


Newcomers 


surely it is your valuable columns, Musical 
hear on all sides the cry : 

‘‘What is the use in studying? 
hearing in our own country. 


We can never get a 
Managers don’t want us. 


Societies don’t want us. The people don’t want us.” I 


ah . | 
say to them, ‘‘Art wants you, and Tue Musicat Courier | 


wants Art, and is fighting for it now, and every day is gain- 
ing ground.” 
fact that there has been a glamor which has been created 
partly through ignorance and partly through that one 
great failing, toadyism, and this awakening is largely due 
to the trumpet that has been sounded for art instead of for 
traditions. 

On Monday night, November 30, an exceptionally en- 
joyable concert was given by Miss Hildegard Hoffmann. in 
which honors were shared by Mr. Henry Schradieck, violin- 


Every day some one is waking up to the 


ist ; Miss Ruth Thompson, contralto, and Mr. Herman Diet- | 


mann, baritone. The accompaniments were furnished by 
Mrs. Henry Schradieck and Mr. Alexander Rihm. A 
youthful pianist, Arthur Hochmann, a Scharwenka pupil, 
appeared on the program. 
Les Filles de Cadix, by Delibes, and a group of gems; 
Ich Liebe Dich, Victor Herbert; Das Haidekind, H. 
Schaeffer ; Nocturne, Chadwick. 


Miss Hoffmann’s numbers were : 


Miss Hoffmann sang with the same effect that elicited 


complimentary comment at her last appearance, even with 


the fact in her favor that she was less nervous, and in con- 
sequence had her breathing more thoroughly under control. 
In addition to her vocal attainments she has a magnificent 
stage presence. She was received cordially by a fair sized 
audience. 


Miss Ruth Thompson hasa pure, beautiful contralto, and | 


Miss | 
She gave Im 


sings with much, very much, repose and 
Thompson would grace any concert stage. 
Herbst, Robert Franz; Love Blows as the Wind Blows, 
Mary Knight Wood, and sung in concert with Miss Hoff- 
mann; Im Heimischen Land, Mar- 
gloeckchen und die Bliimelein, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Schradieck, whose position in the violinistic world 
is so well known and of such an enviable nature, played to | 
an audience who seemed fully en rapport with his scholarly 
delivery. Accompanied by Mrs. Schradieck he gave the 
Rondo Briliante of Schubert, and a ballade and polonaise of 

| 


style. 


Rubenstein, and 


Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. Dietmann has one of those rich 
that ought to place him in the front rank of the profession. 
In addition to his voice, which no method in the world 
could ever have destroyed, he has a thoroughly artistic 


flawless baritones 





THE 


| hope of hearing him later. 
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i 
conception and the ensemble makes of him one of the most 


satisfying singers I have ever heard. He sang the Valen- 
tine aria from Faust and Widmung and Die Lotusblume, 

Schumann. 

Young Hochmann, a 15 year old lad, showed a great 
| deal of inherent talent and a masterly instruction, but 
he played numbers so far beyond his possibilities that it 
gave him no opportunity to display what he actually was 
capable of. He gave the Mendelssohn-Liszt arrangement 
of Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, and the Chopin polonaise 
in A flat. 

The Seidl concert was a brilliant success. 
was filled from foyer to footlights with an audience repre- 
sentative of the culture and refinement of Brogklyn. If 
ever Seidl and his magnificent organization outdid them- 
selves it was surely on Tuesday night at the Academy of 


The house 


Music. 

To enter into detail over the program is almost unneces- 
sary, for with each successive number they carried the au 
djence into higher realms of enjoyment, which reached a 
culmination when in response to an overwhelming ap- 
plause. after the Kammenoi Ostrow, Mr. Seidl kindly gave 
Notwithstanding the fact that the brilliant 





Tanahiuser. 
Second Hungarian concluded the program, and that the 
production was faultless, it paled beside the magnificent 
Wagner number. Judging from the applause Miss Susan 
Strong, who was the soloist, had many friends present 
She sang Liszt’s Lorelei and Elsa's Dream, Wagner, and 
Margarita’s Death, Boito. 

The Seidl Society will give a special concert on the 15th, 
Bronislaw Huberman will be the This 
of the but, as I understand, is an 


soloist. 


in which 


will not be 


series, 


‘*extra.” 


The third song recital of the Brooklyn Institute occurred 
in Association Hall on Wednesday evening to a fairly good 
audience. Those participating were Mlle. Camille Seygard, 
Mr. Gwyllym Miles, and Mr. 
Mlle. 


through these columns there is nothing to say except that 


soprano ; baritone, Leo 


| Taussig, ‘cellist. As Seygard has been discussed 
in singing in English she showed a control of the language 


that was remarkable, as her diction was by far better than 


very many with whom it is the native tongue. She gave 
two Massenet numbers, three Chaminade, Our Life is 
Vain, by C. Johns, and One Spring Morning, by Nevins. 

tenor quality, 


| 

} 

| 

| Mr. Miles has a baritone with much of the 

which he uses skillfully and musicianly 

| Mr. Miles gave unalloyed pleasure to his hearers in all 

| his selections, but especially so in the Spanish serenade of 
Tschaikowsky, which contained enough dash to show his 

capacity. He is very satisfactory on a recital program, 
| which, unless it is good, is more than ordinarily trying. 
| Mr. Taussig was heard for the first time in Brooklyn, and 
he had not played many bars before the audience realized 

that: he was of much more than ordinary merit as ‘cellist. 
He has a pure, large tone, an expressive delivery, and a 

facile technic. 

| Mr. Taussig was of extreme value to this program, and 

established himself as an artist in the minds of those pres- 

| ent. 
the case with Liszt's music of this order, was simply an ar- 

3rahms 


He gave Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody, which, as is 


| rangement of national melodies already used by 
and Liszt. He also gave a berceuse by Simon, and a 
tarantelle by Popper. 
non-appearance of Rosenthal on the 12th is very keen; the 


The disappointment of all over the 


+ 


feeling is even more than disappointment, it is one of sin- 
cere sympathy, replete with good wishes for this noble ex- 
ponent of the pianistic possibilities who is lying ill in Chica- 
go; and the only consolation to be derived by anyone is the 

Mlle. Pader- 


ewski pupil, will be the soloist with the Boston Symphony 


Szumowska, the 


on the afternoon concert of the 12th. 

On the 14th, at 3:30 p. m., the second chamber music re- 
cital will occur. The fact that the Kneisel Quartet will 
appear is enough to warrant the art of the program as well | 





as to fill the house. 
On Tuesday at the Pouch Mansion the Fenelon Club 
presented two young ladies of artistic tendencies to their 


friends. Miss Bertha O'Reilly, pianist, and Miss Helen 





ER. ys 

De Rideau, soprano, both of whom are possessed of enough 
merit to warrant recognition in the musical fields, ap- 
peared. The numbers 
Bridal Procession and Raff's Fairy Tale by Miss O'Reilly, 
and the Jewel Song from Faust and True Heart of Mine 
by Murio-Celli by Miss De Rideau. 


will probably appear in recital, when I can give more de- 


given were Grieg’s Norwegian 


These young ladies 


tail of their work. 

Thursday evening there was quite a number of guests 
who availed themselves of Mrs. George W. Thompson's in- 
vitation to hear Miss Magdalen S. Worden at her home 
in arecital. Miss Worden, who is a very agreeable pian- 
ist, with a charming personality, scored quite a success. 
She was ably assisted by Miss Elma 
prano; Miss Edna Van Vliet Higley, 
Blanche F. Whitaker, accompanist ; Mr 
baritone. 

Among the promised treats is an appearance in Wissner 
Hall 
sisted by Mr. Emil Senger, bass. The 


Robbins, so- 
violinist ; Mrs. 
Frederic Reddall, 


Leona 


of the well and favorably known Franko Trio, as- 
personnel of this 
trio is so familiar that it is hardly necessary to state that 
in addition to Miss Jeanne Franko, Celia Schiller, 
and Hans Kronold, ’ will be heard 
on the 15th. On the 8th Mr. Carl Fiqué gives the 


his series of recitals in Wissner Hall, l 


pianist, 
cellist, This is tooccur 
first of 
h he 


in whic will be 


assisted by Mr. Herman Dietmann 


Miss Houlding leaves to-night for Chicago and for 
Canadian points, where she will remain until after Christ- 
mas. 

Under the able direction of Mr. G. Waring Stebbins the 


musical service of the Emmanuel Baptist Church was very 


interesting last night. With Miss Julia Terrel as soloist a 
choir of thirty gave the first production in this country of 
Hugh Blair’s cantata Blessed Are They Who Watch. The 


in the concerted 





composition is one of rare merit, 
Blair 
America an unquestionable tribute 
national melody, Star Spangled Banner, as 


especially 


work Mr has voluntarily or involuntarily 


paid 





in using the great 
theme for one 
reminiscent of 


Handel, but on the whole it is a fine piece ot 


of the choruses, and in other places it is 
ecclesiastical 
work 


1 


this, 


The Schubert String Quartet gave its assistance to 


to a Jadassohn number and a number of especial 


interest, an organ work of Mr. Stebbins’ which is still in 


manuscript, but which was written during his sojourn in 


Paris. Emitie Frances Bauer. 


Wyman, Not Sprague.—In pursuance of the follow- 


ing announcement Mrs. Julie Wyman sang in Cleveland 


last Thursday 








The Singers’ ¢ takes pk e in ar incing Mrs. Wyman as 

ts s t r n the ead of Mrs. Sprague Mrs. Wyman's 
imbers will Ss a Plage, Cham ack I Ss Mignonne, 

| Lacome; Serenade, F. Sawye r t ver Blossoms Kiss 
Her Feet, Armstrong Rose Song, Cradle Song, Rose Song (re- 
peated), Jesse L. Gayner; e re, The Night Has a T isand 
Eyes; Thy Name, Mary Night Wood; encore, O, That We Two 


Were Maying 


We append to each set the encore Mrs. Wyman’s suc- 


cess was brilliant. 

Historical Lectures.—The 
historical and analytical lectures will be given in the con- 
cert hall of the Music, No. 
1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, this Wednesday 
evening, December 9, by Dr.Hugh A. Clarke 


] 


second in a course of six 


Broad Street Conservatory of 





His subject 
will be Early Ecclesiastical Music, showing the gradual 
development of a system of representing music to the eye, 
as illustrated by the early church music and the system of 
efforts in this 


notation that gradually grew out of the 


direction. 

Wednesday Club,—The 
Clut at the 
Edw. 


reception of the Wednesday 


will be held residence of the president, Mrs. 


Fridenberg, 242 Lenox avenue, to-day at 4 Pp. M., 


with a program as follows 


Sonata, Moonlight, Beethoven, Miss Ra 1 Hoffmann: Kol Nidrei, 
Max Bruch, Mr. Le raussig, ‘ce t Shadow Dance, Dinorah, 
Meyerbeer, Madame Henriette Corrad essay, Influence of the 

nseen, Miss Gertrude Andrews; N turne, Chopin; Rigoletto 
Liszt, Miss Rachel Hoffmann ; Berceuse. Godard; Tarantelle, Pop- 
per, Mr. L. Taussig ; Recitation, original, Mrs. Chas. H. Fiske 
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sweet and symps 





For terms, dates, 


Mr. Lou!Is FRANCIS 


Mrs. Katharine Fisk, 


“SAMSON AND DELILAH —Mr 
notes were especially good 





ORA HENSON, 


soprano. 


nuary, February and March, 


KATHARINE FISK, 


Contralto. 


In America after Febrt 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


In America January 20 to 
February 20, ‘97. 





merica after April 5, ‘97 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, Sscs".f.2s 


EQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAMLIN. His voice is of most agreeable 
athetic ”’ York World, December 2, 1806. 

GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson w 
rovidence Jelegram, November 21, 1896. 


Tenor for Oratorio. 


—iV CU 





etc , address 


Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


BROWN. Mr. ARTHUR CYRI 


1000, 1001 & 1016 Steinway Hall, CEL IOAGO. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Baritone. 


Violoncellist. 
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| mentation is always questioned, and always will be. 
De Koven’s name is not even mentioned in any list of 
legitimate American composers. We cannot presume 
to make constant acquisitions of other men’s ideas 
and call them our own, and expect to succeed by the 
mere claim. No, Mr. De Koven; your music will die 
long before you will, unless you die right now. 
T must have been through inadvertence that Carl 
Halir was engaged as soloist for the Boston Sym- 
phony concert of to-morrow night, for he has not 
made more than a succes d'estime here and has been 
heard sufficiently, having played at the Philharmonic, 
the Symphony and the Arion concerts. He could 











therefore not draw a dollar for to-morrow night's 
Boston Symphony concert in addition to the amount 
that remarkable organization could draw without 
him. Ifaviolinist had to be taken young Hubermann 
would have added strength to the concert as an at- 
traction, for he has the one great element necessary 
for virtuosity, and that is temperament, something 
entirely lacking with Halir. In fact ‘since the boy 
has become acclimated he has shown some marvel- 
ous traits asa violinist. His concert of last night 
will be treated in next issue, as this paper is on the 
press Tuesday evenings. 








WILLIAM STEINWAY. 
HO will take his place’? This frequently oc- 
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HE people of this country will, after all, not ac- 
cept Mr. De Koven’s pirated music as an orig- 

inal conception. There is too much intelligence for 
that. There is not one touch of originality in any- 
thing De Koven ever put upon paper, and the instru- 





curring question heard in the musical world 
gives the keynote of the life of the late William 
Steinway. Who, indeed, will take his place ? 

The dominating passion of Mr. Steinway was his 
love of music. The mutations of an unusually ac- 
tive business life, the constant demands upon him to 
serve his city officially — he was always a public 
spirited citizen—no one of these things ever deadened 
his affection for the art of arts. A keen amateur, 
and in early life a participant in the sweet and 
homely art so dear to Germans—choral singing—Mr. 
Steinway was nevertheless in sympathy with all 
forms of music. He naturally enough loved beauti- 
ful piano playing, and all virtuosi, no matter what 
their piano creed was, received at his hands a hearty 
welcome and heartier encouragement. He was an 
admirer of skilled violin playing, a constant attend- 
ant at the opera, a warm upholder of symphonic 
music. The entire field was his, and he neglected 
willingly no corner of it. 

Of his kindness to young or struggling artists 
enough can never be said. His bigness of heart was 
temperamental. He could never turn away a sin- 
cere or needy petitioner. Thousands enjoyed his 
bounty ; thousands profited by his words of wisdom ; 
thousands, on the day when the news of his death 
was received, cried: ‘‘A good friend has gone from 
us!” 

Few men were ever so unostentatious in their 
charities, fewer men ever made the obligation seem 
so light. His nature, while being hugely receptive, 
was the nature prodigal in its outpouring. William 
Steinway was a presence, a personality, a tempera- 
ment. What he said, what he did, he said and did 
with his whole heart, his whole soul. His judgments, 
based on a large experience of human nature, but 
primarily based on an innate perception of the eternal 
fitness of things, were seldom at fault. His was the 
temper that would rather make ninety-nine mistakes 
in bestowing good than miss the one possible chance 
ina hundred. Charity then, a broad, tolerant catho- 
licity of heart and brain, was another keynote of the 
dead and lamented man. 

To write the history of American music without 
the name of William Steinway would not be possi- 
ble. He has been the head and front, the inspirer 
and the mainspring of a multitude of musical enter- 
prises. He made Theodore Thomas ; he gave ts the 
first glimpse of Anton Seidl as conductor of sym- 
phonic music; he rendered possible the visits of 
Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Paderewski, and he con- 
served and furthered the progress of Rafael Joseffy. 
It would take many columns, many pages to merely 
enumerate the names of artists he has encouraged, 
brought forward, assisted and sometimes actually 
supported. At the very close of his busy life he was 
the chief figure in metropolitan opera; and think of 
the long years during which we would have literally 
famished for symphonic music if it were not for 
William Steinway ! 

His enterprise was ever commanding. In his hands 
he lightly held the skein of a half hundred undertak- 
ings. His executive abilities were enormous, and, 





like Napoleon, he was singularly happy in the choice 
of his generals. For a quarter of acentury he has 
been a fructifying force in the musical life not alone 
of New York city but of the entire country. This is 
not a proposition to be defended, but a statement of 
a plain fact. Without William Steinway and his 
enormous activity in music America would not, musi- 
cally, occupy the rank she does to-day. 

A fearless man, but not a dogmatic one, he upheld 
all that was pure and noble in the art. He was a 
vigorous fighter for Wagner at a time when every 
blow counted, but he never lost his love for the class- 
ics. Many-sided was this man in his musical tastes, 
and again we are most sorrowfully constrained to ex- 
claim, Who will take his place ? 

A loyal, broad-minded, earnest nature was William 
Steinway’s, and he fairly deserves the title of the 
Mecenas of American music. 








The Mapleson Fiasce— 
The High Salary Crime. 


APLESON made several great miscalculations 
M based on the failure to appreciate the true con- 
ditions prevailing here at present. He gave a num- 
ber of excellent performances, some crude ones and 
others mediocre, but he should have known that all 
the money which this community can spare for opera 
and the expensive and at times gorgeous surround- 
ings is paid to Jean Reszké, his brother Eoduard, 
their relative Litvinne, their famulus and their 
hangers-on and to Melba and Calvé. This com- 
bination gets all there is in opera in this section of, 
the world, and Colonel Mapleson, not understanding 
the situation, not having been on the spot, as 
Disraeli called it, could not see this living fact in its 
active operation. Had he known it as it is known he 
could never have been so insane as to agree to pay 
Darclée $1,100 a night and one tenor $800 a night and 
other exorbitant and extortionate figures. 

Isn't this system of robbery by foreign invaders a 
most dastardly and infamous outrage upon the good 
nature of the American people? Suppose opera in 
New York here suspended for several years. These 
people would be glad to secure $100 to $400 apiece a 
night, in Europe, 2,000 francs, $400, a night, being 
considered phenomenal, and here Jean Reszké makes 
about $10,000 a week for himself and family—about 
as much as they make in a season in Europe. 

What is the result? Every second and third rate 
singer in Europe demands a fortune the moment he 
or she is approached for an engagement in the United 
States. Let us stop opera for a few years and bring 
these people down to a decent level, and we shall 
then find no more bankrupcy as the necessary sequel 
of operatic management. 

Why, the American musical scheme is worth mil- 
lions of dollars every year to Europe! First come 
the tremendous tuition fees demanded by an army of 
teachers from American pupils, for they charge 
American pupils more than they charge European 
an Antarctic or Tasmanian pupils. As soon as the 
pupil announces his or her American nationality up 
goes the price. Add to these tuition fees the cost of 
living in the large capitals, the visits of the families 
and friends annually, the cost of passage and trans- 
portation on European bottoms, the traveling ex- 
penses in Europe, the purchase of material brought 
back to this country and it will in the totals make 
millions of dollars a year. 

But the result of a European musical education is 
nil, for none of the American pupils secure a hearing 
in their native country after finishing in Europe. 
The singers and players are Europeans, who come 
here and accumulate millions of dollars, which they 
send to Europe for investment. The American mu- 
sician—singer or player—being ostracized here by 
the influence of the foreigner, can get nostimulus for 
improvement, loses faith in his or her abilities and 
soon sinks to mediocrity, having been utterly crushed 
by the powerful influence of the foreign intruder 
whose methods are not understood by our native men 
or women. Americans have not the ghost of a show 
here in any of the musical enterprises in which the 
foreign artist holds influential sway. 

Jean Reszké is the great and glowing example of 
the complete tyranny that prevails. Reszké is a 
stockholder of the Metropolitan Company. He con- 
trols the situation by means of an association of in- 
triguants, who close all the portals by means of which 
an American could be heard on the Metropolitan 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Opera House stage, and the conspirators have such 
thorough command of the whole system that an 
American tenor with the voice of a Mario and the 
method of a Rubini combined would not dare to have 
the temerity to make his début here. He would be 
destroyed. Mr. Grau could not save him, and would 
probably advise him not to attempt it. No great for- 
eign tenor is permitted to come here under the tyran- 
nical bossism of Reszké. We never had heard of 
Reszké until he came here. Well, there are dozens 
of tenors in Europe we never have heard of, and 
great ones. The moment they sing here and suc- 
ceed we shall know them, and so it was with Reszké. 

Another case in point. Reszké is jealous of Nor- 
dica’s great success, and by intrigue displaces her 
with Melba in Wagnerian roéles, and that stupid per- 
son, not perceiving that Reszké’s only purpose is to 
use both women to destroy each other, falls into the 
trap. Nordica’s intelligence saves her and could be 
used by Melba to save her if she had the necessary 
brains. 

In order to meet the emergency of Klafsky’s death 
Reszké revives Madame Litvinne, a retired singer 
and relative of his, whom he forces upon Mr. Grau to 
take the Wagnerian réles which were to have been 
sung by Nordica and Klafsky. 
Litvinne does not even know the réle /so/de and that 
for the past week she has been studying it with Web- 


ber, the opera répétiteur, and, of course, she does 


not know anote of Briinnhilde. And then we hear 
this vainglorious prating by Jean Reszké in the daily 
papers about art and devotion to art. 

This whole system, therefore, of pouring millions 
of hard earned American dollars into the laps of 
European teachers, to find as a result that Europeans 
and not Americans are engaged over here to fill the 
leading réles and parts in our great musical scheme 

thissystem should be changed. Furthermore, the 
high salary crime should be punished by the Ameri- 
can people by their refusal to support the outrage, as 
they did with Mapleson. Mr. Abbey left an estate 
valued at $200, and killed himself raising millions of 
dollars to pay the exorbitant demands of foreign 
It served him right. He 
encouragement to our 

We have none? How 
God can we have any 


beggars and adventurers. 

should have some 
American struggling artists. 
in the name of Almighty 
when the foreigner drives them into the obscurity of 
#25 and $50 engagements, while he bags tens of thou- 
sands a week and millions of American money are 
thrown at his feet to pick up and quickly send back 
the American artist have a 


given 


to Europe? How can 
chance to show his talent ? 

See the number of American singers Mr. Damrosch 
has in his opera company? Where are they? How 
much money have Damrosch pére and Damrosch fils 
paid out to European artists? Fortunes. How much 
to American artists? There are none. That's the 
answer. Then why go to Europe to study if that is 
the result? Why not remain here and have the same 
thing told to you? 

How much longer is this tomfoolery going to last, 
anyhow? How much longer is an unsympathetic 
foreigner like Reszké going to keep Americans in the 
background? He monopolizes every path to fortune 
in the musical field. He permits no interference. 
He has openly announced that he will not sing with 
Nordica because she had the honest American 
hardihood of telling the truth, and the probability 
is that she will now also lose her Covent Garden 
engagement, for as between Reszké and Nordica, 
Nordica must be sacrificed. How much longer will 
the people here stand this most infamous foreign 
system ? 

In short, Mapleson failed because he did not under- 
stand the pulse of the people, who after all do under- 
stand and prove it by permitting opera enterprises 
to become synonymous with failure. Mr. Grau is the 
one man who has it in his power to make a success of 
opera, here and the first pronounced success. He 
must in the first place get rid of the Reszké incubus 
and equalize salaries and give some American singers 
a fair entrée on the opera house boards. The 
amount of sympathy he will create for himself by 
taking such a course will at once give him the com- 
plete control of the situation, and he will become the 
greatest operatic impresario and the first indepen- 
dent one. The transition from Italian and French 
into French and German opera is gradually taking 
form and the next demand will be opera in the ver- 


nacular. The American singer cultivated by Grau 


in these experiments we suggest will be the founda- 
tion of the new structure. 


| 


With these foreigners in control, men and women 
who have absolutely no sympathy with us or our in- 
stitutions, there is no chance whatever for American 
singers and hence no opening for the great scheme 
of the near future. Reszké is the greatest stumbling 
block in the path of musical progress in America, 
not so much because of his individuality, but be- 


| cause he represents the highest and finest develop- 


It now turns out that | 


A REPRESENTATIVE of this paper residing for 


ment of his type—the tenor-manager-boss. Reszké 
must be removed. He can be removed if the people 
continue to refuse to patronize him. He is already 
on the downward path and his momentum will be- 
come rapidly accelerated as the people discover the | 
truth of the condition. 

The Mapleson fiasco can thus be logically traced 
tothe high salary crime, and of this crime against | 
the American people and the American artist the 
greatest living example is Reszké and his family, 
although he is not responsible for the crime itself, 
which is a natural outgrowth of our silly system of 
toadying to foreigners and permitting our home 
talent to run to seed. What this paper proposes to 
do is to cure this so far as the career is 


musical 


concerned. 
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| two publishers hate each other benedictinely—which 
| I take it means cordially.” 

The chief matter of interest, however, is the suc- 
cess of Romeldi, who should now be heard as soon as 
possible here. She is an artist with magnificent 
routine and a great and extensive repertory, which 
embraces the whole gamut of modern opera adapted 


for her style of voice—the dramatic. 








CABLEGRAM. 


BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, December 6, 1896. | 


Editors The Musical Courier, New York: 
ARLOS SOBRINO, the pianist, gave a concert 
here this evening, making a great impression. 
He played with refinement and intelligence, and had 


numerous recalls. F LOERSHEIM. 








CAMPANINI AND DE RESZKE. 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES BEGINNING WHEN THE LATTER 


Was A BARITONE. 


To the Editor of the Sun: 
Sirn—The recent death of the celebrated tenor, Signor 


| Campanini, has given rise to many notices, and comparisons 


DIRECT FROM ITALY. 


with his great successor, M. Jean de Reszké, have been 


| plentiful; but no allusion has been made to the very inter- 


a few weeks in Milan reports to us from that 
city, under date of November 25, to the effect that 
Emma Romeldi, well known here and in Chicago, has 
just made a great success at the Teatro Lirico as the 
heroine in La Navarraise. He was present at the 
second performance, which had attracted a great au- 
dience that went wild over the intense acting and 
the altogether thorough performance of Romeldi 
We have always claimed that this artist was a person 
highly gifted musically and histrionically, and this 
Milan triumph is a confirmation of opinion we never | 
hesitated to express. The trouble with Romeldi 
when she was here was that it was discovered that 
she was an American. Had she been from Kamt- 
schatka, New Polynesia or Cracow, or Inavoratzlov | 
near Bromberg, province of Posen, she would have 
succeeded here, for she is endowed with all the req- 
uisites, all the qualities of success, but she was 
cursed with being born here. Then she also never | 
had any great scandal associated with hername. No 
love with her for six 


Duke of Orleans was ever in 
months, and no musical manager is now in love with 
her, not sufficiently to go to Europe to bring her over 
here, for fear that she might get seasick without him 
She had to work directly on merit, and that is usually | 
the case with American girls. Good for Romeldi! 
The letter furthermore states that Sibyl Sanderson 
Frenchy 


does not sing in French, but in asort of 
Italian. They are preparing Saint-Saéns’ Phryne, 
and he is expected in Milan for the first performance. 
The letter states: 

‘*T do hope they will treat him better than they 
did the first night of Henry VIII. at La Scala last 
Poor fellow, he was on the stage waiting to be 
»an- 


year. 
called before the curtain, but no one budged. 
derson sings PAryne. She is here with a retinue of 
servants, occupying almost the whole first floor of 
the Hotel Continental, and Terry is with her.” 

Who is Terry ? 

The letter further on says: ‘‘The other French 
singers have all gone—thank heavens, for they were 
wretched!” That is so. A more unmusical set of 
singers cannot be found than a French aggregation. 
The whole method is simply disgusting. But to pro- 
ceed. 

‘‘At Dal Verme Tannhauser was so 
given that they had to put on La Forza del Destino. 
Think of it, ye Americans! It’s no use talking, Wag- 
ner operas cannot be given with but a few rehearsals, 
and such singers! The stage setting and costumes | 
one sees here indicate dire misery and poverty and 
resulting disorder of representations. At La Scala 
the repertory includes Gétterdimmerung, Andrea 
Chenier, La Bohéme, Don Carlos and another not 
yet decided on. The new ballet, Sport, by Manzotti, 
is in rehearsal, and several of the ballet girls hurt 
themselves on the bicycles and on the roller skates. 
They were sent to the hospital—the girls, not the 
»ycles and roller skates. 

‘But this is the funniest thing of all here just now. 
The great success of the season at the Lirico is Son- 
nambula. Sonzogno leased the privilege from Ri- 
cordi, but, of course, it was not expected to draw, 
but Sonzogno gave it with such a good cast that he 
made a hit, and you can imagine the result, for the 


miserably 


| know that the 


esting fact that the two singers were at one time in the 
same company and frequently sang in the same operas. 
This occurred twenty-two years ago, in 1874-5, when M. de 
Reszké was a baritone, and was known professionally as 
Signor di Reschi. He had been “discovered” by Colonel 


| Mapleson, and he sang for a couple of seasons at her Majes- 


ty’s Opera in London; also in Dublin and several British 
provincial cities. 

London at that time supported two grand opera com- 
panies, and while Patti, Albani, Marimon, Scalchi, Nico- 
lini, Faure and Maurel were singing at Covent Garden, 
Tietjens, Nilsson, Trebelli, Fanceolli, Campanini and di 


| Reschi appeared at the opposition establishment in Drury 


Lane. Signor di Reschi’s greatest success was as Va/en- 
tin, which he sung to the Faust of Campanini and the 
Marguerite of Christine Nilsson. As Don Giovannz, how- 
ever, he by no means satisfied the critics, who had leng 


| been accustomed to the great impersonation of Faure 


The Daily Telegraph of July 21, 1874, remarked: * Si- 
gnor di Reschi is very young and inexperienced to under- 
take sucha trying part as that of the Don, but he has 
some natural qualifications, and his success, so far as it 
went, encouraged a hope that his chief faults are those 
which time will cure.” 

In the fall of 1874 Her Majesty's Opera Company went 
on a tour of the provinces, opening in Dublin with Balfe's 
posthumous opera, I] Talismano. In this the writer well 
remembers Signor di Reschi as Aing Richard, Campanini 
as Sir Kenneth, Tietjens as Edith Plantagenet, and Marie 
Réze as Berengaria. Of course Faust and Don Giovanni 
were also given, and the young baritone got rather better 
‘** notices " than he received in London. His associates in 
Mozart's masterpiece were Tietjens, Trebelli, Brignoli and 
Behrens. There was also an American singer with a won- 


| derful bass voice, named Julius Perkins (known to the 


stage as Signor Giulio Perkin), who was the Commenda- 
fore. He became the first husband of Mme. Marie Réze, 
but died not long after of pneumonia in Manchester. 

During the early seventies Dublin enjoyed about as fine 
opera as could be heard anywhere in the world; and the 
great casts which appeared in Ii Flauto Magico, Robert le 
Diable and Oberon make Mr. Grau'’s Huguenots seem 
rather small by comparison. Even the little trios of the 
genii and the Queen's attendants in Die Zauberfléte 
were sung by such accomplished artists as Trebelli, 
Marie Réze, Deméric-Lablache and Scalchi, all of whom 
were then in their prime. In Weber's Oberon there were 
two primi tenor?, and her numerous friends will be glad to 
indispensable Mlle. Bauermeister, who 
doesn't look a bit older to-day, was always on hand as the 
Mermaid, with the beautiful melody which Mendelssohn 
so happily introduced in his Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Les Huguenots was always given in its entirety, that is to 
say, with the fine fifth act, which our Metropolitan singers 
are too tired to undertake. 

Signori di Reschi and Campanini were in London again 
in 1875, but the former soon after went into training for 
tenor réles, and nothing more was heard of him for a long 
time. In 1883 and 1884, however, a certain Signor de 
Reszké was singing in London such parts as Da/and in 
The Flying Dutchman and //agen in Sigurd, the latter an 
opera by Reyer on the Siegfried legend, which has not yet 
been heard in New York, though it has been given in New 
Orleans and Philadelphia. This was of course the great 
basso whom we now know as M. Edouard de Reszké; and 
later came Mlle. Josephine de Reszké, a superb singer, 
who, had she lived, might have become famous as /so/de 
and Brinnhilde. 

In 1887 Sir Augustus (then Mr.) Harris produced Faust 
and Les Huguenots at Drury Lane, with Nordica, the 
Messrs. de Reszké and Maurel. In Meyerbeer’s opera Miss 
Marie Engle and Signor Foli(the Irish basso) also appeared, 
the latter as Warce/, while M. Edouard de Reszké assumed 
the réle of Sain?-Bris. A year or two later Sir Augustus 
Harris moved across the street to Covent Garden, and ma- 
terially strengthened his company by the engagement of 
Mmes. Melba, Eames and Calvé. This was the beginning 
of the famous combination of artists which Messrs. Abbey 
& Grau secured practically en bloc for our Metropolitan 
Opera House. The rest is recent operatic history. 

New York, December 1, 1896 A. E. G. 

HE above appeared in the New York Swan on 
Wednesday, on the very morning when this 
paper referred to the fact that Jean de Reszké was a 
comparatively new name of our famous tenor, who 
baritone known as Dereschi 


at one time was a 
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or Deresche or di Reschi, as the above letter calls 
him. 

Is it not a curious fact that Jean Reszké does not 
sing on the Continent except in his native state? 
Well, no, it is not. He would not be tolerated on any 
stage in Italy ; not in any of the Latin countries. He 
cannot secure an engagement in Germany or Austria. 
His $2,000 a night average income here would dwin- 
dle to less than 2,000 frs. a night anywhere else on 
the globe outside of the United States, and in order 
to keep this price inviolate here he cannot sing where 
he might be able to get an engagement. 








MRS. HUNSICKER, 

W° call especial attention to the sketch on another 

page of a woman who has made successful a 
field of musical effort which is not an easy one. To 
interest audiences through an entire evening ina pro- 
gram of vocal music only, and to receive such praise 
as has been given Mrs. Hunsicker, stamps her as pos- 
sessing genius of rare order. 








Heinrich Meyn. 

R. HEINRICH MEYN, baritone, will give a 

song recital on January 13 at the Waldorf, and will 

sing at a musicale given at the residence of Miss Clark, 

121 Madison avenue, on December 30. It will be a genu- 

ne musical pleasure to hear Mr. Meyn in a song recital, 

as few artists can interpret a lyric with the deep feeling 

and exquisite finish which arehis. The following notice 

refers to the concert of the Orpheus Club, of Cincinnati. 

and is clipped from the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of 
December 4: 

Mr. Meyn created a sensation. Not since Plunket Greene sang here 
has any other male singer been accorded such an ovation as Mr. 
Meyn received last night. 

He won his way into the hearts of his audience instantly, and only 
increased in favor as the hours went by. 

It may be said without treason that he is rather remindful of 
Plunket Greene in personal appearance, quality of voice and style, 
and that he sings ballads with marvelous effectiveness. But Meyn 
is German and Green is Irish, and there is all the difference in the 
world 

There were those who declared last night, under the spell of Hein- 
rich Meyn’s ravishing voice, that they preferred the German. 

His voice has that rich, sympathetic, vibrating quality, so rare 
and so delightful; he sings with perfect ease and his enunciation is 
perfect. Moreover, his accent is perfect, and to find a singer who 
sings perfect French, Italian and German is bliss enough in itself for 
one night. 

Mr. Meyn was obliged to respond toan enthusiastic recall after his 
first selection, A Night in Granada, responding with a charming 
ballad, The Roses of Yesteryear. His Eclogue and Espoir were 
given in magnificent French. 

Adieu, Marie, was a fascinating little song, exquisitely pathetic 
and exquisitely sung. 

At the close of the Madrigal, in response to a burst of wild ap- 
plause which refused to be hushed, Mr. Meyn gave a gay little bal- 
lad called Dolly. 








Fischer Powers-Brockway -Mannes 
Musicale. 


HE second invitation musicale by Messrs. 

Powers, Brockway and Mannes took place on Satur- 

day morning last, the 5th inst.,in Carnegie Lyceum before 

the same large audience and with the same artistic back- 

ground as on the first morning. Mllle. Camille Seygard, 
soprano, assisted the three hosts in the program. 

Mile. Seygard has by no means a remarkable voice, but 
she sings with feeling, and is a finished exponent of the 
modern French lyric school, into which she was born. 
The French can sing their own songs best, and Mlle. Sey- 
gard wisely confined herself to a list of songs by Massenet, 
Chaminade and Bourgeois. These she delivered with ex- 
treme taste and polish. Her methods are those of a good 
artist. 

Mr. Powers sang several German songs after his usual 
expressive fashion. There was a Brockway suite on the 
program played by the composer and Mr. Mannes. Each 
artist distinguished himself separately, Mr. Brockway by 
an exquisitely poetic performance of the Chopin nocturne, 
op. 62, No. 2, and Mr. Mannes by a group of light solos, 
played with uncommon grace and finesse. 

The suite was the solid piéce de résistance of the pro- 
gram. The rest was agreeably and rightly enough of the 
texture which the majority like best to handle. Next 
Saturday morning the assisting soloist will be that admir- 
able mezzo-soprano artist Mrs. Julie Wyman. 








Musical Art Society.—The program for the first con- 
cert this year of the Musical Art Society, to be held in 
Carnegie Hall on next Thursday evening, is as follows: 
1, Missa Papal Marcelli, Palestrina; 2, Stille Nacht, old 
Christmas song, arranged by Frank Damrosch for baritone 
solo; 8, Die Kongo, Cornelius, arranged for chorus and 
alto solo by Walter Damrosch; 4, Im Herbst, Brahms ; 
5, An den Sturmwind, Cornelius, and 6, Cherry Ripe, 
Teopold Damrosch. 














ConFressio AMANTIS. 


When dol love you most, sweet books of mine? 
In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine ; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 

About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 

Of old romance, where lovers evermore 

Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign ? 


Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whisper twilight in my little room ; 
And eyes read not, but, sitting silently, 
I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in quire, 
And hear your breathing round mein the gloom. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


URING the past month I have read The Other 
D House, by Henry James ; Gaston de Latour, by 
Walter Pater; Saintsbury’s French Novel; Ben- 
jamin Well's work on a similar theme ; John Adding- 
ton Symond’s Essays; The Triumph of Death, by 
Gabriel D’Annunzio; Parry’s Evolution of the Art of 
Music; Maurice Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tus- 
cany; A Matter of Temperament, by Irenzus Ste- 
venson; Aspects of Fiction, by Brander Matthews ; 
Crumbling Idols, by Hamlin Garland; Doctor Ver- 
mont’s Fantasy, by Hannah Lynch ; Without Preju- 
dice, by I. Zangwill, and the Bible. 

The last named book, despite its bewildering 
creeds, is the best literature of all. One is tempted 
to agree with Renan, that its literary quality has 
kept it alive. That, however, is something for those 
who wrangle over religion to settle. Life has so 
much that is wonderful and beautiful in it that I am 
fain to take the Book of Job and the Songs of Solo- 
mon without worrying about their esoteric mean- 
ings. These books are as perfect asthe Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord, yet no one runs Bach through the 
sieve of a sciolist. 

Oh, those people who indoors weigh the air we 
breathe, who swear by the solar spectrum, while 
without the day makes glorious music for them that 
have eyes and ears! 

* i - 

Having abused the worst habit of the century! 
shall at once proceed to be illogical and criticise as 
the rest do. 

* is * 

It is so convenient to say of Henry James that he 
is self-expatriated, that American men interest him 
not, American women delight him not. Yet what 
American writer has given us such absolutely tempt- 
ing and truthful national types ? 

It is all very well for Mr. Hamlin Garland to rage 
cyclonically and echo Walt Whitman in his collarless 
moods. But the fact remains that not one of Mr. 
Garland’s wild Western writers has given us the por- 
trait of an American. The master of living American 
noveltists, I am tempted to say the greatest of 
American fictionists until I remember Hawthorne, 
sits serenely at his desk in London and writes per- 
fect prose and carves for us the American at home 
and abroad. 

I know that he does not indulge in the melo- 
dramatic type of Americans, the sort that talks 
dialect, chews tobacco and swears in church, the 
sort that Mr. Garland and his group believe to rep- 
resent These States (this capitalization is modeled 
after Leaves of Grass). The stage is largely to 
blame for the perpetuation of this impossible Yankee 
and Wild Westerner. In the far West I have met 
cultured gentlemen who had never been East of 
Chicago, yet looked aghast when I spoke of Garland 
and the ‘‘ powerful uneducated person” of the New 
Literature of the Plains. 

The trouble is that unless the ‘‘ powerful unedu- 
cated person” learns to write English we cannot read 
him. Mr. Garland speaks of the ‘‘new technic,” 
&c. The ‘‘new technic” must include clearly writ- 








ten English, else willit go in the dustbin, which in 
this country is largely composed of dialect novels. 
* ° * 

To add new terrors to our natural life, a lot of 
Scotch laddies have invaded the land. Steven- 
son, who composed the most exquisite prose of the 
century after Walter Pater, would be dismayed to see 
the ravages on the English language made by his 
countryman, the Crocketts, the Maclarens and the 
other tenth-rate men that have been let loose from 
bonnie briar bushes to devour our reading public. 
Trilby was bad enough, but badly constructed as it 
was, at least it was written by a man of esprit. But 
what is this man of God who is feasted by the medi- 
ocrities ? 

He manages both to preach tales and write sermons 
with success, besides getting Major Pond to arrange 
a lecture course for him. He goes back with a 
swollen bank account, and the dear fool Americans 
once more pay the piper—a real live ecclesiastical 
Scotch piper this time. 

Eh, mon, but the gillie is no daft one! Oh, what 
a humbug is fame! ae 

In the-interim Henry James is sneered at by the 
press here because his artistic ideals are high. An 
ill written book is in his code an immoral one. 

* ’ * 

I have not the slightest objection to a reverend 
gentleman writing novels, although the point of 
view of a clergyman is of necessity a contracted one, 
but the work should be the work of a craftsman and 
working the press and public on the score of your 
cloth is so cheap, so undignified. Here I go again, 
getting into a rage over something that always has 
been, always will be. Let us shut our doors on 
fatuous bunglers and only read masterpieces. 

"> 

Mr. James’ new work of fiction is a masterpiece. 
It is perfect in execution and finish and the dénoue- 
ment is so artistically contrived that even in all the 
thrill and wonderment of it you never feel that it 
lacks logic, that it was not logically prepared. Mr. 
James is distinctly dramatic, and Mr. Stevenson's 
gentle reproach, that he enacts his dramas behind 
closed doors, does not hold good of this beautiful 
book. I can recommend it wholly and unreservedly. 


- 
* * 


D’Annunzio's Triumph of Death is for strong nerves, 
for very strong stomachs. Gustave Flaubert insisted 
that indecent books were indecent only because 
they were untrue to life. Life seen only as the pro- 
creative act would be a life of unimaginable horror. 
D’Annunzio seesit asnothingelse. He hasagenuine 
talent for description. Chapter V.is massed with 
as great power as Zola, and the author claims that it 
was written before Lourdes. It is as terrible as Flau- 
bert’s crucified lions in Salammbo. There is also a 
finely wrought description of the story of Tristan and 
Isolde, which I begrudge the talented young Italian. 
He has the color sense immoderately developed and he 
digs deep into the core of sensual things. A cavern 
of foul explorations is this book. It is certainly not 
for the young person, and the young person, the 
feminine young person, will read it with unholy 
avidity. It is a sad, bad and cruel book, The Tri- 
umph of Death, and it has been done into capital ner- 
vous, idiomatic English by Arthur Hornblow. 

I cannot remember reading so satisfactory, so 
artistic a translation of fiction since Stuart Merrill 
turned into musical and evanescent prose some 
miniatures of latter-day Frenchmen. 


ial 
* - 


Mr. Zangwill has taken his witty, wise and brill- 
iant pen to the Cosmopolitan, and the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine will be all the poorer. It never was anything 
but illustrations and Zangwill. In a jolly salmon 
colored volume has Zangwill collected the principal 
essays of his Without Prejudice columns in Mr. 
Astor's monthly. A most diverting and clever book, 
a book to be profitably taken up for a half hour at 
any time of the day or night. I envy Mr. Zangwill 
his good natured outlook. 

* 
* + 

Of Mr. Pater’s unfinished romance I will write 
later. Mr. Hewlett’s book gave me sincere pleasure. 
It is medieval Italy seen by different eyes, not the 
eyes of Mr. Pater, nor yet the eyes of Mr. Symonds. 
The book has the elusive fragrance that we catch in 
Mr. Fuller's delightful Chevalier Pensieri-Vani. 

* 
+ . 
I suppose Verdi wrote his Manzoni Requiem on the 
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principle that the devil should not be allowed all the 
good tunes. There is plenty of secular music in this 
requiem — profane music the Hindel-bred Puritan 
calls it. You can hear the Italian circus go by in the 
distance, perhaps carrying the corpse of its clown, 
and there are echoes of earthy passion, but then 
there is no law in the cosmos that forbids a man 
mourning his dead after his own peculiar fashion. 
Verdi mourns Manzoni as befits the southerner. There 
is color and the magnificent pomp of the semi-tropics, 
and it is Manzoni, the author of I Promessi Sposa, 
rather than Manzoni, the man, that is lamented. 

At least let us rejoice that Walter Damrosch and 
the Oratorio Society have attempted something be- 
sides the inevitable Messiah and Elijah. 

Give us Edgar Tinel’s Franciscus again, Mr. Dam- 


rosch ! ‘ 
* * 


It was my only chance to speak to him, and you 
cannot really blame me. There is something about 
the convertual calm of a Turkish bath that unlim- 
bers the reticence of the least expansive man. Rich- 
ard Croker was in the hot room of a well-known 
establishment last Wednesday afternoon, and I had 
the temerity to approach the great political symbolist 
and engage him in zsthetic conversation. 

* « * 

Mr. Croker's taste in artistic matters is unimpeach- 
able. We drifted from Walter Pater and his exquis- 
ite pronouncements upon the neo-Platonists to Chopin° 
The modulation was not an abrupt one. 

‘‘Chopin,” said Mr. Croker, meditatively plucking 


his marmoreal whiskers, ‘‘Chopin has for me the | ‘ ; ete 
| new scenes, which killed the continuity of the story. 


profoundest interest. Time and time again I have 
studied his later works, and attempted a satisfactory 
synthesis, but in vain. The quality of the poet is so 
subtile, so elusive, that I little wonder he was not 
elected mayor of Warsaw when he ran in the political- 
ly memorable year of 1836. Ah, if it had only been 
Beethoven ocr Wagner! Wagner—there was a man 
for you! Why, young fellow, I look upon Wagner's 
music dramas as political pamphlets, pure and sim- 
ple. Have you studied the political significance of 
the Ring of the Nibelungs? No? Well, I don’t mind 
admitting to you that Wotan has been my guiding 
ideal in political life. Yes, the god was not a moral 
man in private life, but just estimate his power in 
public life.” 

I admired the fine cloistral air of distinction which 
Mr. Croker wore as he delivered himself. 

He anticipated my criticism, for he quickly re- 


sumed : ‘‘ Wotan had his enemies, but he knew how | 


to pick his henchmen. There was Loge, the fire com- 
missioner of Walhalla—that was a shrewd fellow! 
He went to Nibelheim, and at the primaries he simply 
walked away with A/berich and all the spoils, and the 
delegates had to follow him home. If /MWéofan had 
taken his advice he would not have got into the mess 
with the two Stecklers—I mean Fa/ner and Fasolt, 
the giants. Do you know where Wofan slipped up? 
Of course you don’t. No newspaper man ever does 
know much until he is prompted. His ears are his 
fortune. Well, if Wotan had kept out of the clutches 
of the petticoats, especially Brunhilda, the Bowery 
queen of Walhalla, there would have been no twilight 
of the gods, no bolting at the convention. Yes, 
Wotan was ruined simply because he had no one to 
keep him in leading strings.” 


* 
* * 


“But what of V/ricka, his wife?” I timidly in- 
quired. 

“The old woman! Oh, she jawed him to death. 
She was worse than a cold water caucus. But you 
mustn't imagine that I am only a Wagnerite, I’m 
very fond of Brahms’ music. I can't play the piano, 
but I manage to read the returns from the printed 
music. Brahms is asplendid specimen of a musical 
politician. He kept away from the theatre because 
Wagner was boss there, but he captured the sym- 
phony. And I am not so sure but that he was 
right.” 

I rudely interrupted the great man. ‘‘ Mr. Croker,” 
I eagerly cried, ‘‘there is one question I have been 
dying to put to you for several years. Of course you 
admire Dvorak’s music, but what do you think of the 
fifth symphony, the Tammany Hall Symphony ?” 

He looked at me coldly and even suspiciously. 
‘*Do you allude to the serenade they gave me last 
Monday night?” I hastened to explain to the chief 
that it was the American symphony, so called, the 
one in E minor, and christened by me the Tammany 
Hall symphony because of its odd blending of Celtic 
and Indian music. 








‘Oh, Dvorak must have kissed the Blarney stone, 
said Mr. Croker, a merry twinkle appearing in his 
left, his innocent, eye. ‘‘ Why, when I heard Seidl 
play the work I saidto Bourke Chopin, ‘ There's the 
real Irish for you, Irish-American, the only Irish.’ 
Dvorak’s grandmother was Irish. He is only half 
Slav. I'll swear that Wagner had Irish in him, too. 
Look at Tristan and Isolde! Irish story, Irish music. 
And Brian Boru, too. If lever find leisure I'll work 
up that subject and give it to Krehbiel, Hale or some 
of the antiquarian fellows who can prove that the 


jewsharp was first played by St. Patrick. Of course | 


that 's so, for Ireland was originally settled by the 
ten lost tribes.” 

I marveled at the man’s erudition. How in all the 
press of political life he found time to master music, 
ethnology and indulge in sport I could not conceive. 
I shook the hand of the man who shook the hand of 
Albert Wettin, of Wales, and I noticed later when 
Mr. Croker left the building that he wore a green 
necktie. 

More symbolism for you! 


+ 
* * 


Henry Waller, the pianist and composer of The 
Ogallalas and Fra Angelico, returned from Europe 
a few days ago. He is a very unhappy young man, 
for the death of his foster mother, Mrs. Scott-Sid- 
dons, was aterrible blow. He was not satisfied with 
the reception of his one act opera, Fra Angelico, that 
was produced under imperial patronage last season at 
the Royal Opera in Berlin. The composer was forced 
to piece out the work by the introduction of several 


As sung in Berlin the opera was neither fish nor flesh, 
neither a one act nor grand opera. Walleristalented 
and ambitious and means to try again. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the English actor, returned to 
this city last week, and at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
appeared in a romantic play by Gilbert Parker called 
The Seats of the Mighty. Mr. Tree was assisted by 
Her Majesty’s Theatre Company, of London. The 
audience on the first night was large, and of a dis- 
tinctly literary character. The author, a young 
Canadian novelist, who wrote When Valmond Came 
to Pontiac and other charming novels, sat in a box, 
and the omens were all favorable until the curtain 
went up on act two, and from that point until the 
close the interest wavered, rallied, was almost 
screwed up to the sticking point, wavered again and 
finally fled, for The Seats of the Mighty as a play is 
a poor attempt at dramatic work, is amateurish, and 
the performance gave it a body blow from which it 
will hardly recover. 

The piece was dramatized by the author of the 
novel of the same name. The book is better because 
Mr. Parker has an especial feeling for his ‘‘ milieu” 
and for narration.. He knows his Canada even better 
than Louis Frechette, but in all of his stories the 
idyllic, the poetic, masters the dramatic, and when 
he mingles history with his themes and sets it all in 
a dramatic frame there is confusion worse confound- 
ed. The first act, in the nature of a prologue, is not 
to be found in the novel. Following the example of 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Parker has made a new starting 
point for his villainous hero, but he had no Edward 
Rose to assist him in the details of stagecraft. Nev- 
ertheless we got a very pretty scene at Versailles. 
Louis Quinse, Mme. de Pompadour and the king's 
natural son, one Do/faire, a rake, a gambler, liber- 
tine, cutpurse of the kingdom, and so dangerous a 
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"| tion went dismally flat, and there we got the girl 


ruined by the Governor of Quebec, and a barber, her 
lover, bent on revenge. 

Confusion was piled on confusion, and in act three 
there was an interview in which Do/taire and another 
mistress of the wicked governor tried to unravel the 
tangle, but failed. The young woman, A/ixe, does 
not love Doltaire, but loves a young English officer, 
Moray by name, who has the letter that will ruin 
Pompadour, The attempt to get this letter, to get 
the girl, leads to Do/taire's downfall and death 

The canvas is crowded with figures, some of them 
very interesting, but it would take the technic of a 
Sardou to make them live, to make of them some- 
| thing besides mere confusing puppets. 


| * 
* * 


The fourth act was the best. There was a gam- 
bling episode—pulled in by main force—a dueling 
scene that had some stirring moments, and a danc- 
ing scene that might have meant something if the 
actress had danced seductively, danced as did He- 
rodias before Herod, with the image of John’s bloody 
head in her fiery eyes. This dance of Mr. Parker's, 
cleverly presented in the book, is to gain time for 
the dancer’s lover, who presently escapes from the 
| roomful of drunken French officers. Then comes a 
| sad anti-climax. Do/taire announces himself Govern- 
| or of Quebec, and the curtain falls on a scene stuffed 
| with enough incident to furnish forth an entire play. 


* 
* > 


Mr. Parker can pen bright lines, but he cannot yet 
draw character—that is, on the stage. His play has 
a literary smack which is very grateful after the te- 
dious and ill-written trash we endure every season. 
It has atmosphere, it is striving toward the happy 
dramatic path, but it is not a play for all that—-that 
is, not a logical, cleanly told, direct, nervous dra- 
matic story that goes straight from start to finish, like 
the homely skewer through the round of juicy beef. 


* 


* * 


Mr. Tree was unquestionably nervous. He was 
not himself from the first, nor was he letter perfect. 
He wore his clothes gracefully, he was incisive in 
action and occasionally passionate; but he failed 
when he attempted a crescendo ; his voice failed, the 
man failed to respond to the spur of his imagination. 
The mob scene was poorly managed. I remember 
his ardent address in The Enemy of the People. 
There was the dynamic quality. 

The other night he was without fibre or sustained 
fire. He did not apparently believe in himself. The 
villain and the gentleman were in conflict, but if it 
was his intention to show us a study in mixed mo- 
tives, even in that he was not clear or consistent. He 
has his old mannerisms, his same engaging person- 
ality. His make-up was capital, and he is an artist 
who is always welcome, but in another play, in an- 
other play, my good and worthy actor! 

Kate Rorke, who appeared here ten years ago with 
Mr. Wyndham, proved an agreeable and well trained 
actress. Her methods are sympathetic, her person- 
ality has charm, but her dancing was English, not 
Spanish. Lionel Brough, the well-known comedian, 
supplies a feeble comedy interest. George Du Mau- 
rier’s son was also in the cast. There was little en- 
thusiasm displayed 


. 
* * 


It were cruelty to dwell upon The Seats of the 
Mighty. I admire the novelist so much that I can 





only bid him to try again. When he has had two or 


firebrand that the king’s mistress determines to send | three salutary failures he will realize, as has Henry 


him to Canada, to New France, there to recover for 
her an incriminating letter. There is much prettiness 
and favor in this act. We get an interior opening 
out upon the gardens, and glimpse the historical 
** jet d'eau.” 

There is courtly badinage that bites, and Do/taire, 
the protagonist, is not a whit behind in his retorts. 
Finally, after a tirade at rank, at even the seats of 
the mighty, in which the bastard becomes prophetic 
and speaks in divers tongues of the approaching days 
of terror and the downfall of the aristocracy, the 
king orders him from the royal presence, and then 
it is Za Pompadour sees her chance. 

Knowing of his hopeless passion for a certain A/ixe 
Duvarney, she sends the reckless man to Canada, and 
there the real play begins. 

. ¥ * 

Only it does not. There is a picture of a riotous 
mob, small, hungry, but compact, that threw Mr. 
Tree off the trail of his speech so that his exhorta- 








James, the enormous difference of two art mediums 
the stage and literature. Mr. Brander Matthews has 
set all this forth in his last volume of essays. He has 
also dwelt upon the merits of the parabasis, the ex- 
planatory chorus employed by classical dramatists. 
I doubt if this device raised to its highest powers 
would have cleared the thick tangle of the new play 
at the Knickerbocker. 

Mr. Parker need not despair. When he has mas- 
tered dramatic device, when he can say all the good 
things he can say in print in the vernacular of the 
stage, then we will appreciate him. Any man who 
can draw character as he can should not be cast 
down by one theatrical failure. 


* 
* 7 


Beerbohm Tree has all his old quality. It is a 
quality that appeals to the cultivated taste. He is 
the actor made, not born, but none the less enjoya- 
ble for that. He lacks the native fire that blazes, but 
he can compel you nevertheless. He has the in- 
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tensely modern note, thin and forced almost to hys- 
teria, but a well defined note it is. 
+ ’ * 

The death of William Steinway means more to 
music and musicians than the outside world realizes. 
Not only was Steinway Hall the Mecca of musicians 
for the past thirty years, but even since the large 
concert hall was transformed into a wareroom there 
has been no appreciable diminution of musical ac- 
tivity in the famous Steinway building. Every music 
teacher from abroad, so it must have seemed to the 
kindly man who was buried last Wednesday, ran to 
Steinway Hall after getting through the custom 
house. 

William Steinway was such a powerful factor in 
civic life and a moving power in municipal matters 
that 1 don't think enough stress has been laid upon 
his private life. This busy man, a giant in activity, 
found time—God knows how !—to listen to every 
needy pianist, to every soprano looking for an oper- 
atic position, to every tuner out of a job. Only get 
William Steinway’s ear, and you felt his kindness, 
and the pocket from which it was dispensed was a 
very long one, and also a long suffering one. He 
kept a camp of virtuosi, and saw that the wolves did 
uot invest their technic ridden doors. He patronized 
art and the theatres to an alarming extent, and he 
died the president of the Metropolitan Opera House 
concern. His bounty was large, his heart larger, and 
his knowledge of human nature largest. But his in- 
stant appreciation of a man’s moral deficiency did 
not harden his heart to him. He was an arch- 
humorist, and was always well aware of the charac- 
ter of those he aided. 

His sympathy for struggling professional women 
was boundless. I firmly believe that he materially 
shortened his days by not shutting his doors against 
an army of clamorous petitioners. I swear to you 
that his death means much to many; that no man 
has exerted such a profound influence in the musical 
life of this land, and that his place cannot be filled. 
Ave atque vale / 





Juanito Manen’s Recital. 

N Thursday afternoon last, December 3, by in- 
0 vitation of Mr. Vincent Toledo, a large audience 
assembled in the AZolian concert room, 18 West Twenty- 
third street, to hear the boy violinist Juanito Manen 
play. This talented Spanish youth was heard here in pub- 
lic two seasons ago, when his obvious musical tempera- 
ment and remarkable technical development gave promise 
of sterling things after further study and experience. 

The little boy has evidently been studying to some pur- 
pose. His tone has grown larger, it is sweet and, generally 
speaking, pure; his technic is wonderfully developed—in- 
deed, his left-hand work is singularly brilliant and ac- 
curate—and he plays with a modest confidence and re- 
straint which are admirable in one so young. He has no 
tawdry ideals or morbid conceptions, but plays with honest 
musical intelligence, and in addition to sincere feeling has 
also plenty of fireand dash. Hedoes not pose as a prodigy, 
but is an excellent youthful violinist now, and by and by 
ought to make a remarkable adult artist. His attack is 
clean and firm, and his phrasing musical. 

He played among other numbers the andante and finale 
from Bruch’s concerto and the Chopin-Sarasate E flat 
nocturne. 

The andante was firm and broad, and the Chopin noc- 
turne, though a trifle dragged, was feelingly played. The 
cadenza at the close was a bit of virtuosity. A Spanish 
Jota of the boy’s own showed his spirit of fire and abandon 
and his well developed sense of rhythmic.contrast. In the 
Bruch number he had the accompaniment of the olian 
instrument; with the others the usual piano accompani- 
ment. He played with what seemed a new instrument. 
It neededseasoning. Nevertheless it was evident that the 
boy’s tone is large, under good control, and his intonation 
correct. 

He was well received, and will doubtless be heard from 
steadily in future. His is a well-ordered musical tempera- 
ment, trained thus far to methods of judicious self-con- 
trol. At notime did he run into emotional excess, and 
he honestly eschews all tawdry technical exhibition. 

There is fine and durable musical material in this young 
Juanito Manen. 








Johnston with Huberman.—R. E. Johnston, formerly 
manager of Musin, then of Marteau, then of Ysaye, then 
of Sauret, and then of Rivarde, has been secured by H. 
Conried to manage the Huberman tour in this country. 
Mr. Johnston is a great manager of great violinists. 
Separate Canadian lady, an accomplished pianist, gradu- 

ate of Toronto Conservatory of Music, desires position 
as companion and accompanist to a singer or violinist. 
Highest recommendations. Musician, Box 326, De Land, 
Florida. 
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HE name of Max Bendix affixed to a letter was 
successful in obtaining for ita place in THe MusicaL 
Courizr. Instead of being addressed to the Chicago office 
of this paper it was sent direct to New York and a time 
chosen too late to permit submission to your correspond- 
ent for authentication. That letter is pronounced by Mr. 
Bendix as a gross forgery, a tissue of falsehoods, and a 
means which, even if he had a grievance, he could never 
have employed to ventilate. 

There is a clue to the forger, and discretion and seclusion 
might be advised as the better part of whatever courage 
so contemptible an individual may be the possessor. 

The letter has caused trouble and annoyance to Mr. Ben- 
dix and to others whose names were unfortunately so 
freely dealt with.* 

se # 

Signor Goré gave an interesting concert Tuesday, being 
assisted by Signor Marescalchi, Mr. Earl Drake and the 
Misses Lila Johnson, Gertrude Kramer and Kate Condon, 
pupils of Marescalchi. The following was the program : 


ema, Cie GA, FE Be este beae stare scnckcecedbstpeoeessdctiss Beethoven 
Signor Goré. 
The Death of Jeanne d’AFC......ccccccccsscs-cocce © sosccecs Bem berg 
Miss Lila Johnson, 
Vawtacla ADpaemoRats..cccccccccoccecestceseccecccveccees Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Earl R. Drake. 
Protoss Crane PRICE 66 cvcdcncecccendedatecccevcvcesses Leoncavallo 
Signor Marescalchi. 
Quartet frome Rigoletto. .cccccccasccocosccossovesccsoesccocn Verdi-Goré 
Signor Goré. 
BARGES QUO oon tk sedevcocsocccosececeecnecsososccoecocessoeee .Goré 
Miss Gertrude Kramer. 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody.......c-csceecceeeeeteeceeeceeeenes Liszt 
Signor Goré. 
ie Petite © Rise DOG. csi cscs cetecsasccccececcsss Gounod 
Miss Kate Condon. 
Love's DEGAG .... .ccccescccccocevocococvesoescs coceveccescoscsecoes Liszt 
GOVCR.. ccccses SCHOOD EON OSSR Co oedCOCeS SSeS Ceres Lenenecooees Sees D: eyschok 
PSII, AE Ti eincicecccccsacenbecebedeuesetecccetesevecee+s cess Chopin 


Signor Goré. 
** * 

A charming evening of chamber music was given by the 
American Conservatory on Tuesday evening, December 1, 
at Kimball Hall. Beethoven’s Trio, op. 97, opened the 
program, being artistically played by Mrs. Gertrude Mur- 
dough, Messrs. Josef Vilim and Franz Wagner. Mrs. 
Murdough, who is a prominent member of the faculty, was 
the principal performer of the evening, her clear, intelli- 
gent interpretations being thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience, which occupied every bit of standing room in the 
hall. Miss Jane Gray and Miss Ray Corser—the latter a 
new comer in Chicago—sang several songs with much taste 
and refinement. Mrs. Hackett was the accompanist, and 
as usual did her work artistically. The following was the 






program : 
ME GU De nttbscccendecsccccivdcardeuscdneceiocéosetececees .. Beethoven 
Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, Messrs. Josef Vilim and Franz Wagner. 
Song, Chant Hindou, ’cello obligato.............seeesee00s H. Bemberg 
Miss Ray Corser. ‘ 

Meee TEAMSODS. ... «05000 cccccescsecsesedesebcccess:ccccesMDeNOnnaaD 
Scherzo, E Minor . Mendelssohn 
Sie is so Weiss.. Grieg 
Album Leaf...., (oUt eee tena eeeeeeeeseteenseseeeees 

RE Ge BFE Secccapcocceresstebescacd lameness cgenesceteéoes -Chopin 


Mrs. Murdough. 





* The forgery was perpetrated on THE MUSICAL COURIER and 
not on Mr. Bendix. If he had money on deposit in a bank and some 
one forged his name to a check and the bank paid the money, the 
bank would be the loser and not Mr. Bendix.—Eps. M. C. 





Songs— 
FT SE iccssctsioncocindeanes ainsi ...Goring-Thomas 
PL I dhdbpantchinknsitadnsdiaetamtadensa tes ss0besenees Rogers 
Miss Jane Gray. 
Promenade d’un Solitaire, op. 78, NO. 1.........0eeeeceeeeeeeeeee Heller 
IG nnd. cin sanivkeaacheedennes i 


Dance of the Fairies 





Mrs. Murdough. 


* * * 


Victor Heinze has reorganized his trio, Messrs. Bruno 
Steindel and Boegner now assisting the clever pianist. 
There was no really fine permanent trio in the city, so that 
there should be every encouragement for Mr. Heinze to 
fill the void. A fine musician himself, he has two fine 
musicians with him, so that success should await the 
Heinze Trio, the name by which the new musical combi- 
nation will be known. 

* * & 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop arrived from Winnipeg and 
the copper country on Monday last, and left again immedi- 
ately for Cincinnati, where she sings Wednesday, going 
thence to Minneapolis for a sacred concert given at the 
Exposition Building. Mrs. Bishop has signed a contract 
for a concert tour of twenty weeks, leaving for the South 
and California January 15. Of course, Mrs. Bishop will 
be the star of this company. She is deservedly a favorite, 
and her engagements extend a long way into the next 
year. Pardee and Shunn are her managers, and they have 
certainly a good season before them. Mrs. 
pears in the city of Mexico in March. 


3ishop also ap- 


** * 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave the first of their se- 
ries of lecture recitals in Handel Hall on Thursday, and 
which was attended by an appreciative audience. The 
recital was really interesting and instructive, well spoken, 
well thought out, and the various selections well sung. 
It treated of the development of the opera, giving a lucid, 
masterly account of itsorigin and growth. I was obliged to 
leave at the conclusion of the fourth number, but I was 
sufficiently well entertained to anticipate the next with 
pleasure. 

The program is of interest, so I give it in detail : 
Selection from Euridice, the first complete opera ever com- 
posed, produced in 1600, poem by Rinuc« music by 
Selection from Monteverde 


ini, 
Arianna sevece 

1566-1650 
Selection from Tigrane...........++00++ 


Metesthaes FISRD POCCNT PONG 6 od ndetenduss 08 ctbeeescccccceccseopeses 


Selection from King Arthur........ 
1658-1695 


Selection from Iphigenia in Tauris.......... 


1714-1787 
Selection from Don Giovanni............ voussevesococscsssooeenet 
1756-1791 
NT ee ee ee ae Weber 
1786-1826 
SS MONE vnc cccantcreccecsescutvosscegenecere Rossir 
1792-1868 
TSP. BF Pcs sv evdasecsedccoccccccdccecssvesecteas Bellini 
1802-1835 
Selection from Der fliegende Hollander. Wagne 
1813-1883 
Gatection Grams T Vessel Bich ccs cicccce ccccccccccccscecees Verdi 
1813 
es SNE MEO OIINED, co nccccpeesgeenscccocdsceroceseneees Massenet 
ee cceunnmucncen Verdi 
Selection from Falstaff... ' 
From Handel Hall I went to Steinway Hall, where 


the pupils of Max Bendix were showing the result of 
splendid tuition. It is beyond all question that if Bendix 
chose he could establish a violin school on a very large 
scale, so that it would become world famous. Never have 
I heard students do such finished work. True, all the 
pupils I have heard were exceptionally talented ; but it 
requires a finished master to bring out the best there is, 
and this Max Bendix is doing. Josie Schaller, gifted won- 
derfully and not yet fifteen years old, promises best, but 
Mary Davis, already an artist, played on Tuesday night to 
the delight of all the musicians assembled. Little Florizel 
Reuter, aged five years, was little short of marvelous, 
playing Air Varié, by de Beriot. This little fellow stud- 
ies singing with Henry B. Roney, and I heard that Fannie 











Address for dates, etc., 


CAMILLA URSO,. 


The Great Violinist. 


Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist ; EDWIN DOUGLASS, 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contralto. 
In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano 
TOUR COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 


Dates only available after January 9, 1897. 


FREDERIC LUERE, Manager. 


GEO. W. HORNE, Business Agent, 
Decker Building, NEW YORK. 
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Bloomfield Zeisler had been so interested that she had her- 
self given him lessons. 
The following was the program of the Bendix recital : 


Sonata in A major..,.. MPTTTTIT TTTIT TTT TTT Handel 
Miss Caroline Leidigh. 

Camesste ip Dales «. .ccvecscccevcccsceovcessssves peceeesee Vieuxtemps 
Miss Josie Schalier. 

REE FORE, THO. Gi cconceccvescccétevetocevcossonevcsscescesés ...De Beriot 

Florizel Reuter 

Concerto in A minor........ sh0eccbGeuss ceesocesesoosecs Vieuxtemps 
Miss Mary Davis. 

Comcerto fm GB mrbm0F .occc00es siessccee cccccccccovscesocces Bruch 


I heard neither the first nor last selection, but I was 
told that both the executants did credit to a master who 
has acquired areputation second to none in Chicago as a 
violin teacher. 

sae 

William Armstrong, the musical critic of the 7riune, 
gave on Wednesday before the Amateur Musical Club an 
exceedingly interesting lecture, which at no time degen- 
erated intothe commonplace. It consisted of a series of 
unpublished interviews with great musicians and included 
such people as Nordica, Melba, Damrosch, Lassalle, Klaf- 
sky, Thomas, de Reszké and many others. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s quiet, conversational manner was eminently cal- 
culated to awaken the liveliest interest, and it was noticea- 
ble that in all his reminiscences he seemed to wish to say 
only what was kind. He paid a high tribute to the inde- 
fatigable energy and brilliant talent of Walter Damrosch, 
speaking of him with admiration both as man and mu- 
sician. Likewise of Theodore Thomas, ‘‘ the man,” 
said Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘who has done more for music in 
this country than any man in America.” Indeed, he spoke 
of Mr. Thomas with an almost reverent affection, not only 
as a musical genius, but also of his ‘‘ sweet, gentle nature.” 
All in all, the lecture was one I hope to hear again. Mr. 
Armstrong is versatile, at times pathetic, and evidently 
understands well human nature and its foibles. He is 
generous in the extreme and possesses a rare power of mak- 
ing allowances for the eccentricities of genius. 

**n *# 


Judging from recent utterances it would seem as if a 
musical Jekyll and Hyde were as common as a medical 
one of that ilk, or, to be more plain, as if the sheep in wolf's 
clothing had at last been discovered. 

*s * 

I wonder if Henry Wolfsohn, of New York managerial 
fame, now resting in Chicago, is on the lookout for native 
attractions, musical and otherwise. I have met him at 
several of the events of the week, where he beamed genially 
upon everybody and everything, expressing himself pleased 
with all performances. The Armstrong lecture he pro- 
nounced splendid, the Bendix recital he was simply 
charmed with, &c.,&c. ‘*‘ Words, words, Horatio!” 


*a2 


Rosenthal is pronounced to be out of danger and hopes 


are entertained of his speedy convalescence. 





* 2 # 

Canonization of saints is not of very frequent occur- | 
rence, or else some of the self-abnegatory present day 
musical saints shouldenjoy the honor. Hearing one musi- 
cian speak lovingly of another whom he really abhors, I 
was this week reminded of one saintly personage of by- 
gone days who hated the monkey species with a deadly 
hatred, but who so despised himself for so doing that in 
self-punishment he actually curled that semi-human’s tail. 
For this act of self-abnegation he received canonization, 
and was placed on that part of a cathedral which is since | 
supposedly in consequence designated the ape-x. After all 
there is a lot of resemblance between the musician and the 


monkey 
“ *** | 


Thursday evening members of the West Side Depart- | 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Association enjoyed a | 


highly interesting musicale given by members of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College. Miss Mabel F. 
Shorey sang in her usual artistic manner Becker's Spring- 
tide. The soprano, Miss Edna M. Crawford, sang 
Gounod’s Sing, Smile, Slumber, with a violin obligato by 
Mr. Hladky ; Neidlinger’s Serenade, and a ballad by Hoff- 
man, I Love Thee. All were given with that charm which 
has made Miss Crawford so popular. There is a sympa- 
thetic quality ,in this young lady's clear soprano which is 
very pleasant. Lillian Woodward Gunckel gave a mono- 
logue entitled His Last Chance, which proved an interest- 
ing number. Mrs. Gunckel reads with a great deal of 
force and intelligence. Franz Hladky gave the Romanze, 
Rubinstein, and Faust Fantasie, Sarasate. He played with 
brilliancy and with an expressivetone. Numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Paderewski were played in a pleasing manner by 
Maurice Rosenfeld. Mr. Rosenfeld also gave his two com- 
positions, the Arabesque and Gavotte Caprice. Evelyn 
Wiedling was the accompanist. 

Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale will make her first appearance in 
several years as Lady Macéeth in Central Music Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, December 15. Her interpretation of 
the Sleep Walking Scene and the Soliloquy of Lady Mac- 
beth received unstinted praise from the Eastern critics. 

Mrs. Tisdale will also read that most pathetic story, 
Love's Sacrifice, adapted from Ouida’s Under Two Flags. 
Dr. Louis Falk, the well-known organist ; Sig. Salvatore 
Tomaso, mandolin virtuoso, and the Tomaso Mandolin Or- 


chestra will assist. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Harmon-Force's Cincinnati Success.—The follow- 
ing notices cut from the Cincinnati press speak for them- 
selves regarding Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force’s recent ap- 
pearance in that city 


Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force is a favorite in Cincinnati. Had it 
not been demonstrated before, it would have well been so yest« 
day Her voice was in its prime Its chief characteris s its 
sweetness. She sang Le Saran Rose with intense sympathy. She 


also sang Air de Salomé, from Massenet, and Come Where the 
Roses Bloom 


Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force sang 





Su ca ec} 
bly. These were the waltz from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet and 
the aria My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah 
It was a musical, well developed, legitimate performanc« Her 
voice seems best adapted to the interpretation of light coloratura 
music, and in her second encore, a repetition of the waltz song by 
Arditi, which she sang at the opening neert, she scored her best 


success 








The soloist of the concert, Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force, pr« ed 
a favorable impression akin to that of the best so s tha ¢ 
made their appearance at the Pops. She has the charm of you 


not only in person, but carries it in her voice. She is as near as pos- 
sible a pure soprano, of a schooling that makes itself felt in eve 


note she sings. Her intonations are absolute purity and her enun- 





ciation is perfect Then, too, she sings with soul Her voice has ar 
excellent carrying quality, her conception is musical and he re- 
scendos indicate self-control and reserve power. Her first number 


Arditi’s waltz song, Le Saran Rose, wasa lovely performance 





KE here, Mr, Editor, this concert business ts 
getting too thick for my blood. Last Thursday there 
were three to be attended and written up (or down), and 
I observe with alarm that so much music is making me 
bald. I can eat three meals a day, go tochurch three 
times in one day, and even take three drinks between sun- 
up and dewy eve without fracturing my intellect, but 
three concerts within a space of seven hours is a regular 
allopathic dose. So keind folks, please scatter your mu- 
sical events! 

Probably first in importance this week was the first con- 
cert of the eighth season of the Manuscript Society, held 
in Chickering Hall, with an orchestra of fifty-five men, 
under Mr. Silas G. Pratt's baton, Miss Lilian Carllsmith, 
contralto (not ‘‘ Miss Grossmith,’’ as you announced, my 
dear Mr. Pratt), and Mr. Grant Odell, soloists. Because 
of the generally admitted proposition that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same moment, this 
particular body could not hear the first four numbers of 
the very interesting program (Paine's As You Like It 
overture, Miersch’s Indian Rhapsody, Dresslers’ two songs, 


poem, Edris), but the rest was 


and Gleason's symphonic 
just enough to want more. It was a somewhat darkly 
colored night for the MSS., what with an overture, 
In the Sunny South, a serenade, Pickaninny, and two 
negro idyls. Of these it might be said that Schoenefeld’s 
overture represented the philosophic, learned negro, with 
not many ideas but sure of what he knows; the two idyls 
by Henry F. Gilbert (Boston), the refined darky ** gem 
mea,’’ and Aronson’s serenade the “‘ jinnywine nigger-in- 
the-chicken-coop.'’ Schoenefeld’s overture became rather 
labored and spun out after a while, Gilbert's were little 
gems, and Aronson's hit the nail squarely on the head 
genuine genre music. 
Ata day's notice bright Lilian Carllsmith substituted 
for Mrs. Wyman, singing Foote’s The Eden Rose, and 
Lang’s In April Weather, without the notes and in fine 
style. Her clean enunciation, sympathetic voice and 
interesting personality combined to make her a success. 


This young woman, well known in Boston, where she was 





spirited, buoyant and elasti Her second number, Air de Salomé 

from Massenet’s Hérodiade, showed he musical development in 

another direction. Mme. Harmon-Force responded to two encores, 
both of them ballads j 
as 

Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force, soprano, sang the Romeo and Juliet 
valse and Samson and Delilah aria, responding each time to an en- | 

core The last was a waltz by Arditi, the same she sang at the open- 
ing concert She has a voice of clear resonance an ge 1 uality, | 


better adapted to the colorateur of brilliant things than the sus- 
tained delivery of a dramatic aria 


Bruno Oscar Klein’s Kenilworth.—Bruno Oscar 
Klein will present in Carnegie Hall on Saturday, Decem- 


ber 19, nine numbers from his opera Kenilworth, in con- 
cer. form, and a number of his other compositions. Otto 
Lohse will conduct an orchestra of sixty musicians. Herr 
Lohse was the assistant conductor of the Damrosch Opera 
Company last season, when his wife, the late Katherine 
Klafsky, was a member of the company. The vocal num- 
bers of Mr. Klein's opera, which has been sung, in Ham- | 
burg, will be interpreted by Mmes. Caroline Montefiore and 

Grau-Maier and MM. Charles Kaiser and Max Treuman. 

Alexander Lambert will be the pianist. | 


the alto of the town (also in Arthur Foote’s choir), and 
later for some years in England, is rapidly making a New 
York reputation. Among her engagements are Newark, 


| Sunday evening; Jersey City (Schubert Club), the 24th 


Mount Vernon Musical Association (Alf Hallam con 
ductor), Messiah, at Christmas, and (last month) a swell 


| musicale at Mrs. Nugent's, on Riverside Drive, a ** Gilder 


popular "’ concert, &c. 
The next public concert will be on Thursday, Febru 


ary 11. 





rly in the same evening Mr. Hubert Arnold's violin 
recital claimed my attention. This was given at Sherry’s 
—personally I prefer champagne, but then sherry will 
do ona pinch. This beautiful hall was filled with people 


mankind in spikes, and womankind in pleats, gores, 


| biases, tucks and other flummery. Mr. Arnold played 


beautifully the Franz Ries ,third suite, ably seconded by 
Mrs. Ferguson at the piano; a Hiindel sonata, with real 


repose and classic conception, and other numbers. Mr. 
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Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, sang several songs (one with 
‘cello obligato by the composer, Anton Hegner), Mr. 
Pizarello accompanying, and Arnold played still other 
things. These last I did not hear because of the Manu- 
scribblers. Arnold is steadily advancing as musician and 
violinist; he is still a very young man, of whom it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that his ‘‘ future is behind him! ”’ 

The same afternoon a testimonial concert, complimen- 
tary to Mr. Edward P. Chase, under the distinguished 
patronage of Mrs. RobéM L. Maitland, Mrs. Clarence H. 
Wildes, Mrs. Alexander B. Carver, Mrs. Laurent H. 
Allien, Mrs. G. H. Carnochan, Miss Mary M. Butler, and 
others, took place in Hardman Hall, the following well- 
known artists assisting: Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; 
Mrs. Sarah Le Baron Anderson, contralto; Mr. Albert G. 
Thiers, tenor; Mr. j. Joseph Pizarello, pianist; Mr. Emile 
Knell, violoncellist, from the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra; Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist. 

Mr. Chase, organist of Christ Church, Riverdale, was 
greeted by a good sized audience, who found a very inter- 
esting program provided for them. Mrs. Gerrit Smith 
and Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers were especially p:ominent 
features of the variegated program. No one excels Mrs. 
Smith in dainty, refined song interpretation, and Mr. 
Thiers sings ‘‘ Bonjour, Luzon,’’ with a certain chic and 
abandon which are indescribable. 

And so the matinée was a musical success, and I trust 
put a good many dollars in Mr. Chase’s p. b. But, 
program maker or printer, next time have it ‘' violon- 
cello,"’ and ‘‘ violoncellist;’’ there is no such word as 
‘‘ violincello,”’!| That;is nearly as nondescript as the 
horrible German-English word one sometimes sees—‘‘ ac- 
compagnist.’’ 

Miss Edith Marie Youmans’ concert, in the best ar- 
ranged, most convenient and most musically satisfying 
hall I know for the purpose, Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, must have been gratifying to the ambitious,’ clear- 
voiced soprano, for here was assembled an audience of 
evident culture and appreciative taste. Miss Youmans 
herself sang Weil’s Spring Song, with the high B (violin 
obligato by Mr. Arnold), in musical fashion, and later 
Dressler’s Fly, Little Song (and it certainly is a fly little 
song!). The others who contributed their share each 
were Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, contralto; Miss Lilian 
Littlehales, violoncellist; Miss Fanny A. Richter, pianist; 
Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bartone; 
Mr. Hubert Arnold, violinist, of whom I specially want 
to mention Miss Fannie A. Richter, the pianist, and Miss 
Littlehales, violoncellist, the others being artists of many 
years’ residence here, whose reputation cannot in any 
way be affected by whatever might be here said. Miss 
Richter is a pupil of that young giant, d’Albert, where, 
at Eisenach (here, you remember, is located the Wartburg, 
the scene of Tannhduser, and where Martin Luther, in 
1500, found refuge from religious enemies), she studied 
with him several years. She came here a couple of years 
ago under exceptionally fortunate circumstances, having 
the Chickering backing, with all that that implies, and at 
once found her services in demand. Since then she has 
been very busy playing and teaching, and what with the 
talent the Lord gave her, her own business acumen, aided 
by a specially clear and refined English pronunciation, 
and the friends she has made, ,this young woman ina 
strange land has found her lines cast in pleasant places. 
Her playing this particular evening was vigorous, yet 
expressive, in Liszt’s Legend of Saint Franciska (now 
don’t print this San Francisco, oh ye printer!), and Miss 
Richter deserved the hearty applause she received. 

Miss Lilian Littlehales is a new comer here, but already 
active in her specialty as solo ‘cellist. She studied in 
London several years, made her first appearance with the 
Buffalo Vocal Society, achieving a decided success (for I 
was there, and know whereof I write), and has since then 
played much in public, outside of New York. A week 
ago she was soloist at Gerrit Smith’s organ recital, last 
Saturday at Carl's ditto, and she looks forward to a busy 
season. She is an excellent ensemble player also. Here 
again is an example of the namea misnomer—" Bighales "’ 
would be more appropriate, for Lillian is by no manner of 
means to be called ‘‘ Little!’’ Her solo pieces on this 
festive occasion were Cantilena, Golterman; Spanish 
dance, op. 54, No. 5, Popper, played with broad phrasing 
and refined execution. Keep your eye on Big Littlehales! 
(Wolfsohn, manager. ) 


Alexander Lambert’s students’ concert at the College 
of Music last week was, as usual, attended by a numerous 
and interested audience, who were especially pleased by 
Miss Katharine Campbell, who played Liszt’s Waldesrau- 
schen ( Forest Murmurs) in brilliant fashion, and Mr. 
Anton Gloeckner, violinist, who excelled in de Beriot’s 
melodious first concerto. Other pupils who participated 
were Misses Anna C. O'Farrell, Blanche Weill, Josie 
MacKenzie, Lottie Hager, Mamie R. Kenney, Adele 
Friedmann, Linda Berti, and Messrs. Leo Flatow and 
Richard Connell. 


The Ogden Musical Club gave the first of their recherché 
affairs at Chickering’s, to an audience which completely 
filled the hall. This club is composed of the young lady 
pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane, and a mighty pretty lot of 
girls they are. I was glad I had mine opera glasses mit 
me! Among the prominent patrons were: 


Mrs. L. J. Bradley, Mrs. A. Cheliborg, Mrs. T. D. Durbett, Mrs. 
J. H. Dougherty, Miss Amy Edger, Mrs. Peter Forrester, Miss Nellie 
L. Flyn, Mrs. Foran, Miss Elanor Hall, Mrs. M. L. Johnson, Mrs. 
James, Miss Kate Rafter, Mrs. D. Shea, Mrs. William van Slooten, 
Mrs. Eliphalet Williams Tyler, Mrs. Louise Walters, Mrs. Harris 
Wilson, Mr. H. A. Buckner, Mr. F. C. Buckner. Mr. Wm. M. Crane, 
Dr. E. Harrison Griffin, Mr. Leon H. Hurt, Judge Hudspeth, Mr. 
George W. Judson, Dr. C. A. Limeburner, Mr. W. H. Lonsdale, Mr. 
Warren E. Shephard, Dr. R. J. Secor, Mr. Fred. Tracy, Mr. H. Tur- 
ner, Mr. James J. Willis, Mr. Edward C. Yates, Mr. Harry L. John- 
stone, Mr. Chas. W. Mundell. 


There were some sixteen typical American types, dark- 
haired, tall, stylish, and only four with the dominant 
Saxon features. It is amazing how womankind is tall if 
it be the fashion to be tall, dark haired or light haired as 
the particular style runs, fat or slender, as occasion de- 
mands. Just now I believe the tall maid of darkling 
ringlets has sway—and straightway she becometh black 
of hair and long of limb! 


They began twenty minutes late, for twenty-one sepa- 
rate chignons (is that the word?) and forty-two cheeks are 
not to be trotted out before an admiring public without 
due preparation and adornment, but once started things 
went con vivace. The fresh young voices were really 
charming in the opening waltz number, and there was 
entire unity of effort. Of the solo singers 1 heard (only 
in part first) Miss Jennie Sundall, Miss Florence Gam- 
mage, Miss Eva L. Browne and Miss Henrietta Lambert 
impressed me most, and in the careful order named, ina 
rising scale of excellence. You might know a Lambert 
would distinguish herself and the name (although not 
related to Alexander I.). ‘The seventeen year old Brook- 
lyn girl made the hit of the concert. This is easily ex- 
plained, for she has nature's gift—a deeply expressive 
contralto voice. This short skirted young girl sang 
Tours’ The New Kingdom in a way to delight your soul, 
and, mark me, will be heard of in the years to come, for 
her voice is a gem, and she has the musical soul, too. 
Brava, little Henrietta! Now mind your ma, and keep 
your feet dry, and you are on the way to A Future! On 
the program were the names “‘ Liszet ’’ and ‘‘ Streleozki.”’ 
Cui bono? Even St. Bartholomew's last service list has 
‘* Mendels-shon,"’ printed. I suppose all this is the fault 
of that wretched person, the printer’s devil! 

Miss Bertha S. Bucklin, violin; Miss Lillian Littlehales, 
‘cello, and Mrs. H. T. Faville, piano, comprise the new 
‘‘ Euterpe Trio,’’ which played. for the first time in public 
at the Buckingham Hotel last Saturday evening, Miss 
Maud Morgan, Miss Florence Gale and Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn also assisting. This trio will never deserve the 
name of ‘‘ the Three Disgraces,’’ or worse yet, ‘‘ the Three 
Scapegraces,’"’ I know, for, together with Miss Wheeler, 
soprano, they live in ‘‘ Harmony Heights,’’ as near heaven 
as they cgn get, and propose to avoid the antithesis, 
‘*Discord Depths.’’ Ladies of the New York Ladies’ 
Trio, look well to your laurels, for here is an organization 
which proposes to gather in some of the boodle which 
might otherwise go to you! 

Be it known unto all men (and women, too) that “C. B. 
Hawley” and ‘Chas. B. Hawley’ are one and insepa- 
rable, inasmuch as both names belong to the same man, 
This is not generally known, so read, mark and remember. 
A man's name is his own particular trade mark, and yet 
that modest gentleman thinks it does not matter what he 
is called! Once I knew “C. J. Kohlmann,’’ but when he 
came here he was known as.‘‘ Charles Jerome Kohlmann,”’ 





whith hifalutin cognomen nearly hid the real man! 


Well, C. B. H. has much a-doing, what with composition 

(his songs are sung everywhere), church choir (he has 
been bass and director at the Broadway Tabernacle these 
fourteen years), his ‘‘ Stuyvesant Heights Choral Club’’ 
of fifty women, which gives Stainer’s Daughter of Jairus 
soon, and his vocal lessons, he manages to earn his bread 
and butter. One of his best pupils is Miss Ethel Crane, 
who at sixteen became soprano of Dr. Sabin’s church 
(Madison soprano), and sings there still—two years. She 
is probably the youngest solo soprano in New York. 
Another excellent singer is Miss Adele Arnold, who never 
wearies of chanting his praises, for she began with no 
voice at all, an impediment in speech also, and now sings 
along with Mrs. Bloodgood and anyone else, and it is all 
due to the said Hawley. The Tabernacle (Dr. Taylor's) 
is said to be luring ‘‘ Ian Maclaren ’’ (to the tune of a 

20,000 salary) to become their pastor. ‘This is the church 
which some ten years ago pensioned their faithful organ- 
ist, Mrs. Marion Christopher, who had ground out hymns, 
voluntary or otherwise, for a generation or more. 
Among Mr. Hawley’s latest compositions are Hush-a-bye 
(words by Eugene Field), Awakening of Spring, also 
an Easter song, out soon, a compilation of hymns and 
tunes for men’s voices, and a cantata for women’s, on 
which he is at present engaged. As bass of the cele- 
brated Mendelssohn Club solo quartet—known as the 
Morgue Quartet—this compilation will be handy. These 
Morgue men get their sobriquet from the frequency of 
their singing at funerals—for which they charge $100 per 
funeral, and what's more, get it, too! Fifty dollars of 
this is for their singing, and a like sum for the wear and 
tear. 

Mr. Arthur D. Woodruff is the inventor of an ingenious 
electrical apparatus, which might be called a ‘“* windi- 
cator,”’ for it indicates through an electric bell if the 
singer using it uses the breath aright. Standing in this 
impossible to use stomach, chest or 
without that watchful 


contrivance it is 


throat in a faulty manner 
“‘ ting-a-ling ’’ starting up. Arthur D. is certainly up to 
date! 


The Guardian Angel Church (Roman Catholic), on 
West Twenty-third street, has every reason to be proud 
of its fine choir, brought to such a state of perfection un- 
der the directorship of Miss A. A. Dunne. The soloists 
are Mr. M. Moran, Miss J. Dunne, alto; Mr. Chas. F. 
Seibold, bass; Mr. F. Smith, baritone. The choir has 
done wonders considering the short time of its organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson gives a song recital to- 
night in Troy, for the Chromatic Club, assisted by Mr. F. 
W. Riesberg, solo pianist and “accompanist. She goes 
from there to Cambridge, the 17th and 18th to Philadel- 
phia (with Gilchrist’s Symphony Orchestra), sings in 
Bispham's second vocal recital, then to Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette and St. Louis. If you think Mrs. Corinne can 
sing, you should hear Miss Corinne, aged three years. I 
have threatened to bring my own wee kidlet over there 
some day, when there will be a sing sing! 


Mr. W. F. T. Mollenhauer, of the International Con- 
servatory, 26 East Forty-second street, was the guest of 
honor at a millionaire’s home on Fifth avenue last Tues- 
day evening. A musicale was given, in which violin 
solos on his $3,000 Guarnerius violin were a prominent 
feature. 

Mr. George Lehmann, the violinist, has had tough luck 
lately. Blood poisoning on the neck developed, and has 
deferred his contemplated appearance witb orchestra. 
He reads a paper and plays for the Rembrandt Club, of 
Brooklyn, soon, and you can just believe it will be an in- 
teresting essay, for George is an accomplished writer and 
can turn out a sonnet or any other kind of literary work 
in short order. This is straight, for the said George and I 
spent some months together in the town of Erie, Pa.— 
only we now pronounce it ‘‘ Weary ’'’—in our green and 
beardless youthful days, and he used to write sonnets for 
and to my girl. 


For ten years I have not met that good looking 'cellist, 
Louis Blumenberg. So little has he changed in ,this in- 
terim that I knew him instantly the other day, but alas 
and alack, and likewise ah me! he did not know this 
party! ‘‘As long as you can count the gray hairs, they 
don’t count,’’ said he. This is all very well, but what I'd 





like to know is, if the hairs of our head are numbered, 
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where can the back numbers be obtained?—for several 


Nores. 

Misses Hilke and Clary, Messrs. McKinley and Dufft 
sing in The Messiah at Fort Wayne, December 31. Tenor 
McKinley goes on tour with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
in the early spring. Mr. Hans Wetzler has been engaged 
as organist of the West End Presbyterian Church. Miss 
Olive L. Booth, soprano, who spent the summer jin Paris, 
has returned. Mrs. Marie Barnard, formerly with Sousa, 


is now in Milan, Italy, where under the name Barna she 


has sung in opera. That's right; stick to the ‘‘ Barn! 


Miss Frances Miller, soprano, sings at Wilson College, | 


Chambersburg, Pa., and Newburgh, N. Y., next week, 


and on the 2ist in Fair Ellen, with Mr. C. Wenham | 


Smith's society, Newark. Mr. Lewis Williams, baritone, 
will sing at Saint Michael's, on West Thirty-second street, 
Christmas Day. Miss Zora Gladys Hérlocker sings in 
The Messiah at Goshen Christmas week. Mr. Richard 


Washington Middleton, of the Classon Avenue Presby- | 


terian Church, Brooklyn, was married last week to Miss 
Herminie Hammond. Mrs. Lyon, soprano; Miss Jessie 
Chamberlain, alto; Mr. Disney Robinson, bass, assisted 
in a special musical service at Choirmaster Wm. Irving 
Lyon's Calvary Church, Summit, N. J., last Thursday. 
Miss Martina Johnstone and Miss Hérlocker were the 
soloists at Mr. Frank S. Sealey’s Newark Madrigal Club, 
last Wednesday, when Foster’s Sands 0’ Dee was given. 
Miss Myrta French has returned from her tour with the 
International Opera Company. Mr. William Steinway I 
saw last at the Spring House, Richfield Springs, in 
August, when the wee kidlet went to him with a big 


bouquet, as large as herself. He willingly accepted the | 


intended homage, and gave the two year old a “ nice, 
bright, silver penny,’’ as he called it (a new silver dollar). 


She as willingly took it—and that was the last time! 





* * * A boy in our choir swallowed a button during | 
service. We recovered the button by tying the button | 


hole to a string and fishing for it. Say, that’s all I know. 
F. W. RiesBera. 





Young.—John C. Young, Jr., concert manager, of 95 
Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich., is desirous of furnishing 
gratis any information concerning musical matters in De- 
troit and vicinity. Ann Arbor, Mich., owing to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan being located there, is an excellent 
place for bookings of musicians. 

Kathrin Hilke.—Miss Hilke will be heard during 
the next fortnight in concerts in Montreal, December 10; 
Potsdam, N. Y., December 11; Hartford, December 13; 
also in three Messiahs in the West, on December 28, 29 and 
30. Miss Hilke has also been engaged for Verdi's Requiem 


in Pittsburg instead of for The Messiah, as at first ar- | 


ranged. 


New York Ladies’ Trio.—Owing to the death of Mr. | 


Wm. Steinway the concert by the New York Ladies’ Trio, 
which was to have taken place on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 1, was postponed. “An announcement was made in 
the daily papers to this effect. As the trio can make no 
suitable date for December the concert will now be de- 
ferred until after the holidays. 


Mary Louise Clary.—Engagements will be filled by | 
Miss Clary in Montreal, December 10; Potsdam, N. Y., | 


December 11; Hartford, December13; also in this city 
on December 27 andin January. She will be heard in The 
Messiah, in Fort Wayne, December 31, and in Erie, 
December 29, beside a number of concerts in the West in 
connection with the last named dates. 
IOLINS FOR SALE—Two rare old violins, Guar- 
nerius and Bergonzi, in perfect condition. 159 East 
Sixty-second street. 


HE second concert of the New York Symphony 
Society took place last Saturday night in Carnegie 
| Hall, the usual afternoon concert being given on Friday. 
| . 
This was the program : 
Symphony, Romeo and Juliet..............s5000- cocvcceseces Berlioz 
(Orchestral movements.) 
Romeo Alone; Concert and Ball; Feast at the House of Capulet 
Love Scene. 
Scherzo, Queen Mab. 
Gesangsscene, for violin solo, with orchestra 
| Car! Halir. 


Spohr 


OCvertere, BOC. cccoceccocccesqscsvcvcepocepecescpecenccese Goldmark 
Rondo Capriccioso, for violin solo, with orchestra. .. Saint-Saéns 
Carl Halir 

| Fire Charm, from Die Walktire,............. shaesonssoones Wagner 
| This concert can hardly be considered as interesting as 
| the first of the season, nor was the playing of this orches- 
| tra as finished. For one thing we were disappointed at not 
hearing the new Martucci symphony. The three excerpts 
of Berlioz’s dramatic symphony are not altogether satis- 
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Corinne Moore Lawson Recital. 


HE second song recital by Mrs. Corinne Moore 
Lawson, soprano, took place on Monday afternoon, 
November 30, in Chamber Music Hall. There was the 
usual choice and versatile program, including songs of the 
old school by Handel, Horn and Bishop, and modern 
lyrics by Jensen, Dvorak, Hoffman, Ries, Victor Harris 
and Neidlinger. 

Each number was delivered by Mrs. Lawson with abso 
lutely artistic taste and finish. She is an artist of rare in- 
telligence, refinement and discretion, and in the matter of 
musicianly interpretation is well worth the copying by 
other singers. 

Her voice in the lower and medium registers was in 
slightly more vibrant order than at her first recital, the 
upper being as usual clear and brilliant in timbre. The 
artist was warmly received and applauded. 








Carlotta Desvignes.—The following are recent press 





| fying—one longs for the vocal numbers, for the work in its 
| entirety. Nor was the band at its best in these numbers. 
More virtuosity was needed for a polished performance of 
| the Queen Mab scherzo, from which Gounod caught his 
idea for Mercutzo’s solo in his commonplace setting of 





| Shakespeare’s love drama. 

Curious, too, is the resemblance of the opening bars of 
| the Tristan and Isolde prelude tothe first phrase for the vio- 
lins in the Berlioz work, Romeo Alone. But it isa brilliant, 
| moving picture, full of gayety and festal clangor. The 
| love scene is not convincing, nor is it touching. The 
lovers reason too much, they speculate philosophically when 
they should be embracing. That most musical and meta- 
physical pair, 7r7s¢an and /so/de, waste no time, passion is 
| never plangent with them, even if between kisses they 

discuss Night, Death and Love. 

In the scherzo we get the true Berlioz, Berlioz the great, 


an inhuman genius, a colossal lark—or was it a nightingale 
| that Heine called him? It isa magic spot he leads us to, 
| and fays, elves, tricky kobolds, cunning gnomes flit by on 


| the most exquisitely attenuated pinions of song. 

Mr. Damrosch read the scherzo rather leisurely ; his clos- 
ing might have been his initialtempo. The horns behaved 
beautifully, the oboe sang charmingly and the strings could 
have compassed wonders if more rehearsals had been ac- 
corded them. 

Goldmark’s Spring overture was given with elastic 
freedom, but the buoyancy was coarse at times. 

Mr. Halir was at home in the hackneyed Spohr concerto, 
but the Saint-Saéns was without capriciousness and swing, 
A cold, correct but uninteresting player is Halir. Have 
we not had enough of him? 

The third concert is announced for January 2, 1897. 








| Lankow Pupil.— Fri. van Geldern, a pupil of our 
well-known teacher Mme. Anna Lankow, has _ been 
singing with great success at Berne. The Berner /ntel/i- 
genz, October 23, writes respecting a performance of 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor in that city: ‘A brill- 
| iant performance was that of Amne Page by Fri. van 
| Geldern. Her powerful, well sounding voice, which. is 
full and rich even in the upper register, has been well 
schooled, and she displayed in her delivery a deep current 
of feeling. Respecting this young lady's appearance in 
Der Freischiitz the Berne journal Der Bund, November 
| 10, says: ‘‘In the ensemble Frl. van Geldern was pre- 
j} eminent. The German language occasionally caused her 
some difficulty, and her acting cannot be called finished, 
but all this was forgotten when her sympathetic organ, well 
| trained in the operatic school, gave forth the touching mel- 
| odies of Weber, which go so meltingly to the heart.” 


notices of that successful contralto Miss Carlotta Desvignes, 


who is on tour with Mme. Camilla Urso 

The delightful impression created by the prima donna, Miss 
Desvignes, was evidenced by the fact that she was encored until her 
appearances numbered seven during the evening. Her pure, rich 
contralto is so well used that although of exceeding volume there is 
always an impression of reserve power without evidence of effort 
No musician has appeared in this city since Remenyi who has been 
capable of throwing so much expression in the features as was dis- 
plaved by Miss Desvignes. Gounod’s song of Ruth was a beautiful 
number, as was also a later selection from the same composer given 
with violin a mpaniment. As she sang as an encore The Three 
Fishers her power rose above that of a singer alone, for the song 
seemed to be transformed into reality under the power of a reciter's 
interpretation.— 7erre Haute, /nd., Gazette, November 18 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes, the contralto, is a lady of superior merit 
The sweet number she sang, Song of Ruth, Entreat Me Not to 
Leave Thee, Gounod, was one well calculated to give full play to 
the marvelous powers of her voice, which is of a rich and very sym- 
pathetic quality The pathetic story of the Maobitess was told in 
song and interpreted in music in a manner which indicated the 
highest quality of talent Jacksonville, 7il., Daily Journal, Novem- 
ber 25 


Miss Carlotta Desvignes is a charming contralto singer and ren- 
dered her selections with very pleasing effect She has a pure 
voice of much range and sweetness.—/voria, ///1., Journal, Decem- 
ber 1 


Mile. Carlotta Desvignes in the réle of prima donna, sustained her 
parteminently. It is usual to assign the single female vocal part to 


a soprano, and the departure in placing a contralto at the head was 


a pleasing change in the regular order of things. The lady has the 
voice and knows certainly how to use it, and so proved this state- 
ment at Evans Hall last night Those round, sonorous and mellow 
tones must still be floating in space, as they seemed to merge from 
Miss Desvignes’ throat without any apparent effort and modulated 
uncer her artistic manipulation like the waves of a midsummer sea, 


Few such singers ever grace the concert stage, and the relief is be- 
yond question well timed The encores were not wanting at the 
close of the contralto numbers.—vansville, /nd., Journal, Novem- 


Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, the contralto, shared the honors with the 
violinist. She has a rich contralto voice of power and beauty and is 
a superb artist. Her songs were received with high favor Peorta 
/il., Transcript, December 1 

Second Studio Musicale.—Miss Lillie Bergh gave 
her second studio musicale of the season on Monday after- 
noon at the Vira, 110 West Thirty-ninth street. 

Her handsome studios were crowded by many leaders of 
New York society. 

Some delightful violin solos were given by Mr. Victor 
Kuzdo, and piano solos by Mr. Joseph Pizzarello. 

Among the singers Miss Florence Wright, of Boston, a 
pupil of Mme. Edna Hall, who has come to New York ex- 
pressly for the purpose of continuing her vocal study with 
Miss Bergh, made a decided hit in the gavotte from Mi- 
gnon. Miss Wright has a soprano voice of wide range and 
great flexibility. 








Ensadsmn A Gorclknsett. 


AMERICAN BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. Violoncello Virtuoso, 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Medizval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 








Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 


Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recita!s will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WIENZKOWSKA. 


(LESCHETIZKY PIANO METHOD.) 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA is principal assistant of 
Prof. Leschetizky of Vienna, and represents him in 


this country. 


Open for Concert Engagements and [lusicales. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 





ApprEss STEINWAY HALL, City. 


private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 











FANNIE B3LOOMFIELD 


Z E : ho L E at be 
= English Tour—Spring, 1897, 


Available for engagements east of 


the Missouri River 


FEBRUARY ONLY. 





Pacific Coast Tour—November-Jan- 


































































































Calve Has Arrived.— Among the passengers who ar- 
rived last Sunday night on the steamer La Champagne, 
from Havre, was Mme. Calvé. 

The Heines in San Francisco.—The Misses Florence 
and Marie Heine, violin and piano, have met with so much 
favor in California that they have decided to remain in 
San Francisco for the present. 

Another Nordica Tour.—Mme. Nordica has signed a 
contract with Hayman, Klaw & Erlanger for an operatic 
concert tour, taking in the principal cities from New York 
to San Francisco and beginning the day after Christmas. 


Another Saenger Pupil.—Mrs. Emma Dick Aron, a 


cert given by Julius Schendel at Steinway Hall last Fri- 
day evening. Mrs. Aron has a beautiful dramatic soprano 
voice and sings with great expression. 


Parsons’ Concert Recital.—A recital was given in 


der Holmes, violin, and Mr. Richard Percy, organ. The 
piané solos and a duo for piano and organ played were all 
of Mr. Parsons’ own composition. 

The Listemanns —The Listemanns gave a highly en- 
joyable musical at the residence of Dr. H. A. C. Anderson 
on November 26. Program: 

Violin and ’cello, Spanish Serenade, B. Listemann; violin, Preis- 
lied, Wilhelmj; Hejre Kati, Hubay; piano, En Courant, Godard ; 
Third Mazurka, Saint-Saéns; ’cello, Concerto, Saint-Saéns; violin, 
Hungarian Fantasie, Hubay; ‘cello, Air Baskyrs, Piatti ; trio, Sme- 





tana, 

Second Philharmonic Concerts.—The second 
hearsal and concert of the Philharmonic Society will 
be given Friday afternoon and Saturday night at Car- 
Clementine de 
The 


op. 15 
re- 


negie Hail under Anton Seidl’s direction. 
Vere-Sapio and David Bispham will be the soloists. 
program is as follows : 

Dvorak ; suite No. 2, B minor, 
duet of //lollaender and Senta, 
Vere-Sapio and Mr. 


Dramatic overture, Husitzka; op. 67, 
J. S. Bach 
from The Flying Dutchman, Wagner, Mme 
Symphony No. 6, Pastoral, op. 68, Beethoven. 


flute and string orchestra; 
de 


Bispham ; 


pupil and assistant of Prof. Julius Hey, Berlin, is estab- 
lished in New York, where he teaches according to the 
Mr. Fechter has had for pupils Mrs. Dr. 
Friedheim, wife of Arthur 
Friedheim, the pianist, and Mrs. Francesca E. Meyer, alto 
soloist of Christ Church, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Fechter refers to some of the leading conductors and mu- 


Hey method. 
Elise Erdtman, Frau Madeleine 


sicians in America. 


the soloists, and drew a crowded house. The closing con- 
cert of the series took place under Walter Damrosch at 
Carnegie Hall with the following program: Marche Slave, 
Tschaikowsky ; 
Largo, Handel; air, Il Est Doux (Hérodiade), 
senet, Mile. Seygard ; concerto for piano with orchestra 
(last movement), Saint-Saéns, Miss Terrel. Part II.— 
Concerto for violoncello with orchestra (Dvorak, new, first 
time), Herr Listemann ; The Spinning Wheel of Omphale, 
variations, Diamants du Couronne, Auber, 
symphony, Haydn, presto, 


Saint-Saéns ; 
Mlle. 


adagio. 


Seygard; Farewell 


Inez Grenelli.—Miss Inez Grenelli has been adding to 
her list of successes by her appearance last week in Scran- 
ton, where she received the following notices : 

Miss Inez Grenelli only deepened the good impression made at a 
previous visit to Scranton. Her grace and beauty, united with a 
lovely simplicity, completely captivated her audience, and when she 
sang the aria from Donizetti's Linda, one of the points of ambition 
for all sopranos, O luce de quest’ anima, her limpid, tender voice left 
no room for criticism, It has a remarkable silvery quality which 
that word is yet inadequate to express, as the tones are in no sense 
while the absence of vibratory effect was one of the pleas- 
ing features. Miss Grenelli did not attempt the dramatic in her solo, 
as she only gave the love touches and not the parting sorrow of that 


metallic 






selection. Asanencore she sang a bright, dainty song of The Fox 





and the Grapes. Her other numbers were a Grieg and a Chaminade, 


















LABORDE METHOD. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, nce 
6 East 17th Street, New York. 







Residence: 319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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pupil of Oscar Saenger, made a decided success at a con- | 


the Church of the Messiah, New Haven, Conn., on 
December 2, by Mr. E. A. Parsons, pianist, assisted by | 
Miss May C. Loveridge, soprano; Miss Rebecca Wil- 


The Hey Vocal Method.—Mr. Ferdinand Fechter, | 


Sunday Night Concerts.—At the Metropolitan con- | 
cert on Sunday night Melba, Plangon and Campanari were | 


air, Mignon, Thomas, Miss Wallen; 8, | 
Mas- | 


HELENE MAIGILLE 


| 


Her last encore, Should He Up- of expression and musical interpretation. The years of public life 
braid, was Scranton Republican, December 4, | which Mr. Sherwood hasexperienced since he played here have ma- 
190. | tured his style, developed his finer nature as a pianist There is 

aes | more that is artistic noticeable in his performance, and has 
gained a much greater breadth. The program last evening was cal- 
culated to display his resources as a pianist, and he drew them 
with supreme confidence in their exhaustless depths. Among the 
long array of difficult selections there were a few which were dis- 
tinctive even in the general excellence. An 
mant, arranged for piano, was one, the Berceuse, by Chopin, and 
the Mephisto Waltz, by Liszt. These out in bold relief, not 


sweetly and daintily rendered. 
especially lovely. 
he 
Miss Inez Grenelli, of New York, introduced herself by means of an 
aria from Donizetti's Linda, which gave scope for the display ofa 
pleasing soprano voice of rare purity and marked cultivation, but 
Her most effective number, | 
witching, quaint 


on 


not of exceptional volume or range. 
however, was a song by Grieg, Solvejg's Song 
and plaintive, a song that reminded one of twilight shadows falling 
on Norway pine’, and in its undertone sweetness proved a lyric | 
poem,—Scranton Tribune, December 4, 1890. | because of their superior merits as compositions, 
1 | vincing of 
Miss Inez Grenelli, the singer of the evening, has improved in her beautifully played and received discriminating applause 
art since her first appearance in this city. Her not a great 
one, either in power or compass, but it is true, pure and clear, end 


organ fugue by Guil- 
stood 
but as giving con- 
They 

Mr 
wood must have appreciated that he was playingto a very friendly 
they were listening to 


Buffalo 


were 
Sher- 


evidence the pianist’s versatile power 


voice is 


audience, made sé by the consciousness that 


very sweet; herarticulation is good, and her stage presence charm- | g prophet who had earned honor and in his own country 


ing. The upperregister in her voice is the best, but she hasall her | Coyrier, December 1. 
notes under control. 
where she brought out the sweetness and lightness and left the | 
dramatic side untouched. But her singing of ,Solvejg’s Song, by 


Grieg, revealed an unexpected power of revealing pathos, and again 


She was very pleasing in the Donizetti aria. 


Mr. Sherwood’s numbers were not arranged in the stereotyped 
of pianists 

rhe 
Guilmant’s, capital 


March, op. 91. 


manner common to the number There was a 
novel arrangement which was very pleasing. 
of Haberdier’s Prelude, a fugue of 
transcription, by the way, and Raff's Cavatina 
His second group included Schubert-Liszt’s Soirée de Vienne, No 


6; A of 


greater 


first group con- 


in colorature singing that promises well for her future career,— | 
Scranton Truth, December 5, 1890. | 


Ayverill-Bradley Recitals.—At the Mendelssohn Glee | 
Club Hallon Thursday afternoon, December 10, at 3 o’clock, | 


sisted 
and 


Liszt. set 





Berceuse, Chopin; La Campanella, Paganini 


} 

| . ‘ ‘ . | pieces by himself formed the third group, and for the last he played 
| a 72 ill eing » eocle aiewtaan « -— “= 2 I pre) 
Mr. I erry Averill will sing the cycle of sixteen songs: Dich- |. ccrenade. ty Seelowdid; felis Usterted, Weewe-Lict: 
terliebe by Schumann; a group of modern French songs, by | Mephisto Waltz, Liszt 

| Goring Thomas ; two songs by Regnaldo Hahn and Chad- | _It is several years since Mr. Sherwood has played in Buffalo. He 
is distinctly an American pianist and he is intensely interested in 


wick, and a groupof Manx ballads (folk songs of the Isle of 
l orthy the admira- 





: . music in America. He is, as well, a pianist well w 
Man). Mr. Orton Bradley will play prelude and fugue No. ras : edict ; 
7 " 2 i ? tion of music lovers aud equally well worth the support of the 
1, in C major, J. S. Bach; sonate, Pastorale, op. 28, Bee-| American musical public, He plays with spirit, brilliance, fine tech- 


nical ability and excellent understanding 


thoven; Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, Mendelssohn; Nocturne, 
a masterly 


op. 9, No. 1, and Waltz, op. 34, No. 1, Chopin. The sub- 


styl 





He gave the Guilmant fugue The campa- 












































eer o48 . : nella was an exquisite bit of work. The last two numbers, both | 
scription list is particularly large this year. ee gg ag ete dhaper-vae ‘ : 
s nl aszt, wer impressive!) layed he Medea y himself, showec 
| Wm. H. Sherwood’s Dates.—Mr. William H. Sher- | off his ability also as a composer. For an encore he gave a Chopit 
| wood, pianist, has booked the following dates for Decem- | "°°t¥rn 
| a hag It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Sherwood in Buffa He ought to 
ber: Lockport, N. Y., December 1 (under the management | , “ : 
f ms : : a da , | be heard here again and soon.—Auffalo Evening Ne December 1. 
of Mr. Oliver W. Halstead) ; Batavia, N. Y. (two recitals), 
| December 2; Rochester, N. Y. (under the management of | More Praise for Gertrude May Stein.—Here are 
| Mr. Edgar H. Sherwood), December 3; Kalamazoo, Mich., some notices of last week 
| December 4; Onarga, Ill., December7; for Sherwood | MissGertrude May Stein, formerly an Albany girl and who is a 
. os a ke “1: great favorite in Troy, was one of the assisting artists. It scarcel 
Club, Manuscript Society and Spiering Quartet, of Chi- | * ie psepanc: a : “antag 
| : ie ne ne - necessary to give her extended notice, ex to say that sl sa 
cago, December 8, 10 and 15, and at Van Wert, Ohio, 0n | growing artist, who shows the marked ‘ the an 
| December 17 or 18. Recent dates filled by Mr. Sherwood | from intelligent study each time she appear Ss " 
| a * “ os . . - > FY no | r ‘ ] r 
| were a recital at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., in | contralto voice of wide range, rich in quality and a 
7 P . ~ . . ntonation almost infallible. Miss Stein isa singer of abit ! 
November, assisted by Miss Eleanor Sherwood, who is in | ("°™ "ame _ a phen geraeiec vee ; 
ee - - | invaria yy « reates a mos distin ana ay ravdie mpression She 
charge of the musical department at Knoxville. He| wit) aiways be heard in Troy with plez ang last even 
played also with the Sherwood Concert Company at | the aria, Queen of Sheba, by:Gounod ; g Eyes, by Ma 
Springfield and Bloomington, Ill.; Ypsilanti, Mich., and | Dowell; Where Blooms the Rose, by Clayton Johns; In Springtime 
. : oof | by Harris. « ong by ahms. tach was given th ar 
Goshen, Ind. Mr. Max Adler, of Chicago, has booked | gg a - 00 _ : - ie , . 
. ene ° ° » istic rend! roy Pre ecember 
several dates in the large cities of Missouri and Kansas | 
. . . : | 
for the Sherwood Concert Company in January, at which | Gertrude May Stein is a talente: alto to wl I ans need 
Mr. Sherwood will play. Between concert dates Mr. Sher- | no introduction, she being an ol € among f Her 
: . : : “Li | stn 2 ras an aria from Gounod’s f et Os 
wood is attending to a large class of pupils in Chicago. | ™ cs ogg os en ee ee ee 
“ . < i tion which well suited her broad, flexible and ricl oi n re- 
| The following press notices refer to Mr. Sherwood’s recent | . cto a richly deserved et ae iil eatilalitins tamil 
| recital in Buffalo : | ing of Thy Beaming Eyes Are Paradise, by E. A. MacDowell. 1 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, the pianist, appeared at Century Hall | work of Miss Stein is ever thoughtful and . tious, a t 
last evening before a fashionable audience and one that greeted him | STeat Success w hich she has achieved is due to this fa 
with great enthusiasm. It is a number of years since Mr. Sher- Miss Stein appeared for a double number, and ga an effect 
wood has played in Buffalo, too many, in fact, as he is regarded here rendition of Where Blooms the Ros Cla n Jj and | 
as a progressive, hard working musician, who gives himself no Springtime, by Harris. She was again give a hearty encore 
leisure time to grow rusty or careless in his work. His efforts last | 77ey Daily Record, December 
| evening were marked by correctness and accuracy, allied to dignity = 
pe nn on ae - ———__—-— re 7 | Miss Stein, to whom Troy at es have be aidt t 
peated her triumphs, and won newand des applause a 1 
| encore every time.—7rey Daily 7imes, December 
} 
| | lu his musical review of the week W. J. Henders sa nm the 
| | New York 7imes of Sunday: “Gertrude May Stein has been grad 
| ually pushing her way to the front as a ymcert singer St ha 
| made herself an enviable rec in the past year, and has had more 
engagements than have fallen tothe lot of s e] ntious 
| | artists. She will be heard here in concert, if i a in the 
course of the coming winter.”” TI Times also {| a large and 
| excellent portrait of Miss Stein 


The 


will 


Soston 


Second Boston Symphony Concert. 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Paur conductor, 
second concert, with the of Carl Halir, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next Thursday evening. The 
Overture, Carneval Romain, 
Mephisto 
2, Schumann, 


give its 


assistance 


following is the program 
Berlioz; concerto for violin, 
Waltz, Liszt ; symphony in C major, No. 


Tschaikowsky ; 


Jeanne Franko Concert.—The Jeanne Franko Trio, 
assisted by Conrad Behrens, will be 
Hali on Friday evening. Jeanne Franko, Celia Schiller, 
Hans Kronold and Max Liebling will be heard in selections 
by Raff, Vieuxtemps, Chopin, Paderewski, Bach-Wilhelm)j, 
Goltermann and Botessini. Conrad Behrens will sing 
numbers by Schubert and Mozart. 


heard in Steinway 


Kneisel Quartet Concert.—The Kneisel Quartet gives 
its second concert of the season on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 15, in the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Melanie 


de Wienzkowska will assist at the piano. The program 
consists of Sgambati’s quartet in C sharp minor, Pade- 


rewski’s sonata for piano and violin in A minor, and Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in G major. 

Organ Recital by Loud.—The 
cital by Mr. John Hermann Loud,a pupil of Guilmant, was 
given in the First Church, Springfield, on Monday after- 
23. This was the third in a series of 


San wore . 
ninth free organ re} 





JAN VAN OORDT, 
The Netherland Violinist. 


| FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


CHARLES DE GROAT. 
42 University Place, New York City. | 


noon, November 

organ classics. 
Elizabeth Wall.—Miss Elizabeth Wall, the dramatic 

soprano, who has been meeting with such success in Sioux 


City at the Beethoven Club concerts, is spoken of by the 
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Sioux City Daly Tribune in the most flattering terms. 
Miss Wallis a pupil of Mme. Florenza d’Arona, and is 
possessed of a rarely beautiful voice and exceptional talent. 
She is engaged to sing at the cathedralin Philipsburg, Pa., 
this winter. 

Antonia H. Sawyer.—Antonia H. Sawyer, the con- 
tralto, will give a musicale at the Waldorf on Friday, 
December 18, at 3:30, assisted by William C. Carl, concert 
organist, and Hans Kronold, 'cellist. Mrs. Sawyer sings 
in Rahway, N. J., December 10; Bridgeport, Conn., the 
11th, and in Boston the 20th. It is likely that Platon 
Brounofft will be the pianist at the Waldorf. 

Clementine de Vere - Sapio.—Mme. de Vere-Sapio 
will be heard this week at the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, and will sing in The Messiah at Newark on De- 
cember 11. She will also be one of the principal attrac 


tions at the Poliklinik concert at the Metropolitan Opera 





House on December 17 The following are some recent 
press notice 
Mme. de Vere-Say was in excellent ‘ Her voice is remark- 
y fle wart and its sweetness. I 
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none of the lofty bearing and agonizing air of supe rity suppos 
to be essential to such personages possessing a 
most remarkable range, at the same tim ear a te n she 
does not sing above the head of her humblest listener She becam«e 
popular with the most savage breast, were there any su h ese 
and all formal, chilling barriers gave way to I f gen ve liking 
before she had finished the first encore As for et res, Mme. Say 
was forced to respond at least once acl e, at a 1 
song the delighted audience was loath to say goodby and called her 
back three time Her first selection was an Italian aria « b> 
ti’s. The applause that followed, and followed each tim 

vas f sl hus She sang s i 
notably a acca f Bel ut the terspers vere 

allads, such as No, Sir! and a sprit \ R.S \ 
pled along gt irs ‘ to sparkles / Aansa 
City, December 4, 15 

Mim e Vere-Sapio sang € 4 ea aria n D s 
I la Cha ini, W s Bells he \ y, RS S 

i aif IP 4 and twoS§ $ 
This gifted nge i summa artis } ‘ s 

1ished herself opera, and still ein tor 1 h 

ert ize, ha een hea Kansas ( yf s e yea H 
1} m<¢ l, w ake " s i 

ut a at pos r estful, is ra 8 
f nt ly artist The Journal, Kansa ) F 


Arthur Hartmann Will Play.—The boy violinist 


Arthur Hartmann will make his last appearance in Phila 





delphia prior to his tour of the United States at the Acad- 
emy of Music on this evening, December 9, for the benefit 
of the Cuban sufferers. He will play Vieuxtemps’ Ballade 


} 


et Polonaise and a Hungarian rhapsody of Hause 


tal ‘ 


Carl Organ Recital.—Another successful recital, at 
Wm 


tracting the usual large audience, was given by M1 
C. Carl on Saturday afternoon last at the First Presby 


terian Church, Fifth avenue, New York. The organist was | 
in splendid form 
he soloists were Mr E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and 
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of Mr. Burmeister’s performa 
which he displayed |! 
December 

Nordica Concert at Galveston, Tex.—A very an- 


noying incident occurred during this performance, which 











might have ended very ur pleasantly but for the presence 
of mind of Mr. William H. Rieger During his first num 
be for some able reason, a the electri lights 
went out, leaving the house in total darkness A mo 
nentary conf mn followe it Mr. Rieger continued his 
iria witho i single break, while the audience settled in 
the seats again and listened In a few moments the 
ts were turned on again Mr. Rieger received much 
te ig a ) € 





Hilke-Clary-McKinley-Dufft. 


URING the last week of December atid the 
first of January a quartet ol New York’s prominent 


ists. Miss Kathrin Hilke, Miss Mary Louise Clary, Mr 





art 
J. H. McKinley and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, will make a short 
tour in the Middle West ng a number of Messiah and 
con rt c iva me i 

They will be hear Che Messiah in Fort Wayne, Ind 
December 31, and 1 Erie, Pa December 29, and in con 
cert in several of the larget tic For terms and vacant 
dates address at once Remington Squire, manager, 113 


West Ninety-sixth street New York 


Sieveking. 





| 
NHE tremendous success achieved by the Dutch 
pianist Sieveking with the Buffalo Symphony Or 








Miss Lillian Littlehales soprano. Mr. Giles was so success t ) wing i 
] } ; + , ryr y 1] } : } + 
ful that his tuture appea ices here will be awaited w Ma s 2 rst ap 
, ; ' 
pieasure Miss Littlehales was well receivec aa A 7 : . > pt y 
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Richard Burmeister.—M Richard Burmeister has al, has 
been engaged to play at the fifth Metropolitan opera s Mr. 5 Phere 
matinée musical in the new ballroom of the Waldor ‘ 
r h t Ww thle 
») wil f t , 2 
on Dece v1 32 H wi give his st rex 1 Bosto J a : t n 
the new rt Hall on December 19, and assist at the agains 
Kneisel Ouartet concert on December 21, performing the e artist 
piano part o the eptet (with trumpet) by Saint-Sa . : , n his 
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good test of the ability of the performer, and the test was well en- 
The succeeding scherzo he interpreted with a flowing light- 
ness of touch that was a delight to hear. In spite of the rapidity of 
the movement the phrasing was always distinct and intelligible. 
The final presto (tarantelle) was taken at a prodigious rate of speed. 
No one with less muscular power could ever have endured the 
merely physical strain of the performance. Still it was a musical 
performance rather than one of mere virtuosity. 

The admirable interpretation of the concerto was so greatly ap- 
plauded that the soloist responded with a composition of his own, 


dured. 


an Introduction and Slow Waltz. 

Mr. Sieveking’s second program number was an unaccompanied 
solo, Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. It was in this composition that 
the executant’s remarkable power of emotional expression showed 
forth most strongly. All the poetry, all the feeling that Chopin in- 
tended the piece to express, the pianist conveyed to his hearers, and 
more Again an encore was demanded, 
and this time the pianist played another composition of his own, 
Waldklaenger, which may put into English as Sounds of the 
Forest. Like the former Sieveking composition it was not highly 
pretentious, but showed much individuality and musicianly taste.— 
Buffalo Express, December 4, 1890. 


than this cannot be said. 


be 


lhe interest in the second symphony concert given by the Buffalo 
Orchestra last evening in Music Hall centred largely in the perform- 
ance of Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch pianist. His eccentric exit 
from the 
not a little excitement in professiona] musical circles. 


country last year and his sudden disappearance created 
He has been 
persuaded, however, to think better of his decision, and he returns 
to reap a rich harvest of commendation, and incidentally to se- 
afortune. Mr. Sieveking’s style is imbued with the very high- 
He isa quiet, unaffected player, 





cure 


est and most artistic qualities. 
possesses remarkable delicacy and sweetness of touch, but is not 
lacking in most passionate expression. He is a player who rests a 
the very reason that his calmness pervades everything 


He also acts as an inspiration to those who accompany 


listener, for 
that he does. 
him, and the orchestra never appeared to better advantage than it 
No player in 
there was no 


did yesterday afternoon and evening in the concerto. 
rchestra showed that he was nervous or anxious; 
often marks the orchestral work in a concerto, and 


the movements were given with such composure, dignity and thor- 


the 


tension, which so 


ugh sympathy with the pianist that the ensemble was a delight. 


When the dashing coda ended, in which there are some striking 


bells, as a recent writer truly says, 
Again and 


effects like the tolling of great 
the applause took very much the character of a cheer. 
again the pianist was recalled, and finally he consented to play a 
study of his own, entitled The Angelus and a waltz, also his own 
m position. 
In the second part of the program the pianist played the Fantasia 
in F 
rhe reading 
These two characteristics, added to spirituality and delicacy, are 
very apparent in Sieveking’s playing. He 
surprising that he also shows the 


by Chopin. ; 
f this composition was original and very musical, 


minor 


s like Paderewski in 
much that he does, and it is not 
stormy enthusiasm of thejgreat Rubinstein. Sieveking made a very 
pronounced impression upon musicians here, and he will be always 
f the last years of this century 


recalled as one of the great artists « 


Ruffalo Courier, December 4 


Martinus Sieveking, the soloist, is a great pianist, possessing a 


most poetical nature, remarkable technic and an artistic discretion 
in interpretation that give the keenest pleasure and satisfaction with- 
out the consciousness of astonishment at what are really great pianis- 


feats. He has absolute control of every technical intricacy, and 


tic 
excels in producing beautiful tonal effects. His interpretations are 
simple, manly and unaffected, yet at times strongly emotional, as 
was evidenced in the Chopin fantasie. His first number was Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto in G minor—a brilliant composition and the great- 
est of the four this composer has given to the world. Mr. Sieveking 
played it magnificently The first movement, with its dignity and 
breadth, called forth so much applause that it was with difficulty the 
pianist continued ; but, if the first was good, the second, a scherzo, 
tairly scintillated with delicately brilliant effects. It wasin the last, 
however, which he took at a tremendous speed, that his full power 
was manifested, superb and spirited playing bringing him a great 
ovation The Chopin fantasie was a revelation to many musi- 
cians for its poetical and uncommon interpretation.— 7h/e Commer- 
cial, Buffalo, N. } 


Della Rogers.—This artist has been singing Carmen | 
in Roumania with immense success. It is a pity that the 
papers which chronicle events are all in a foreign tongue. 
3ut the subject matter is uniform in praise of the Ameri- 
can prima donna. The Bucharest papers are especially 
enthusiastic. Encores, flowers and flattering personal 
praise and attention supplement the public press. At 
Galatz and Braila her successes were ovations, and a Con- | 
stantinopie impresario insisted upon an engagement at 
It is doubtful if a contract will be signed, however, 
in the present troubled condition of that country. Miss | 
Rogers is prima donna assoluta of the company. Mr. Al- 
giers is chef d’orchestre. Jassy will next be heard from. 

The presence of mind of the young artist was tested on | 
one occasion by the gas going completely out during the | 
singing of Carmen. She not only kept her head, however, | 
but her cues and those of several frightened members | 
when the play was continued. 
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The Eminent Tenor, 
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In America February, March, 
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Address 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


Belvedere House, New York City. 


D’Arona’s Hints to Vocalists. 


Purity AND QUALITY OF TONE. 


Second Part. 


ELDOM, if ever, have 1 found a new pupil who 
did not suppose ‘ purity ” and ‘‘ quality” one and the 
same thing. It has become a fact nowadays to find certain 
teachers excelling with a certain class of voice, and that 
their method of teaching can only benefit ‘AaZ class to the 
exclusion of every other. To be a thorough teacher, one 
must understand the voice as a whole, and then in all its 
particulars, and be ready to reach every point of defect 
from a scientific and artistic standpoint. If a tone is pro- 
duced purely, as stated in my last article, no teacher 
should interfere with it, no matter what its gua/ity. Pre- 
serve that quality, and treat it in its different degrees, and 
I will explain why in my answer to ‘‘Of what use is a 
method? Toreach a point, or to stamp a pupil with teacher- 
A method is a means or a way to reach a desired 
object. We do not go toa teacher to learn a method, but 
to learn ¢hrough a method. The best method is the 
surest, ‘* There can be no royal road to any art,” or it 
would cease to be ar/ and become mechanism ; this must 
be understood; but there is sucha thing as going to a 
teacher, and learning to do something new, before fatal 
faults are eradicated. 

Such a course is death to success, and means just so 
many more years of preparation, zf the pupil has any more 
courage, time and money left. Zo /earn a method isto 
be stamped with teacherisms. Imagine a quartet standing 
up and each one singing a different method! ‘‘ The beauty 
art.” The beauty of a 


isms ?” 


of art is the concealment of 
teacher’s work is the boundless resources she gives nature, 
to expand from the necessary microscopic work, done with 
herself in the studio; communication must not be broken 
off, but any amount of line can be given and taken. Put 
a pupil in possession of his own vocal resources, and he or 
she will reveal hidden treasures of individuality and tem- 
perament no teacher in God's universe could previously 
fathom, or even know of. 
to all pupils and acquaint a pupil with every point of her 
vocal self, and then she can step aside and hear a reve- 
lation. 

The standard of a perfectly trained voice is not its gua/- 
ity, but its gualities. Provided, as I said in the first place, 
thatthe tone emission is Jure, and that means liberated 
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The teacher must be all things | 


and free, to be molded into any variety of form and color 


that will convey the thought and idea. The character of 


each voice suggests its predominating quality, which must | 


never be lost sight of ; but as one color, no matter how 


beautiful, could never bring great farne to the painter, even | 


if treated in all its shades, so it is with the human voice, 
that represents one instrument instead of a whole orches- 
tra. 
the shades of one color. 
would be most unpleasant to listen toin solo work, but in- 


Every tone is capable of co/ors (qualities), as well as 
We have several instruments that 


dispensable as mediums of expression in an orchestra. 
These instruments produce pure tone, according to their 
guality ; so also have we pure tones in the voice ¢hat « ould 
not of themselves alone be considered beautiful. 
tones for a soliloquy or a lullaby could not be effective in a 
waltz song or a brindisi. The tones indicating rage and 
hatred will not do for love and tenderness. Tones effective 


in the strongest declamatory points of a Wagnerian réle 


The | 





would send people flying from the opera house if attempted 
in a cadenza from Lucia, &c. Teachers should be capable 
of discriminating, and not veto something, perhaps, that 
in combination would be rare and effective. People as a 
rule are looking for pretty tones on/y, and when listening 
to a selection they do not ask themselves whether the senti 
ment called for is properly treated by the singer, or, in 
other words, if he or she is rendering it true to character. 

Not by grimaces of sickly sentimentality, or hysterical 
motions, du/ by an adjustment of tone and word that will 
communicate to the fullest possible extent all that the song 
suggests and the singer’s nature is capable of feeling. I 
use the word feeling, not expressing, if properly 


ne 


for, 


taught, anyone can express all that feels. Feeling, 
however, must in some cases be educated and excited and 
in others curbed, in order to do effective work in climaxes. 
n mind as 


These climaxes must be calculated and borne i 


they are being worked upto. Strength must be in reserve, 


and effectiveness of color made to take the place of power 
and the much abused ralantando. A crystal tone will not 
do for a blood warm (ruby) tone, and a voice educated on 
one vowel quality can only sing those rdles and pieces that 
call for just such a quality ; even then, a voice capable of 
painting a tone picture true to life will do better work and 
be capable of singing either Rossini or Wagner with equal 
ease and satisfaction. Beauty of tone means its elasticity 


and variety of quality. Purity of tone is its absence of im- 
purity, wo matter what the quality 
FLORENZA D'ARONA, 


124 East Forty-fourth street, New York 








Metropolitan Opera Musicale. 


TT’HE following program was delivered at the sec- 
ond opera musicale at the Waldorf on Tuesday after- 


noon the Ist inst 











Duo, nell opera Pe at li Pe Bizet, Sig. Crem ind Sig 
Ancona; Otello, Assisa a p ! sa Ross Mme. Mar 
Ideale, Tosti, Sig. Cren Andante, Hegne 
Gav« The Bee, 8S M \ Hegne Aprile 
Tost Quaranta, Sig. A \ 1 nel 1740, I 
dicesti o bocca bella, Lotti, Mme. Mante D N nir Ca 
pana, Mme. Mant« ind Sig. Cremor 

The large ballroom was well ed, the ial fashionabl 
attendance being increased by the purchas« of singl 
tickets for separate performances, which Mess Ruben & 
Andrews have just issuel. Mantelli sang richly, vibrantly, 
and with her accustomed ease and fin Her use of the 
mezza voce is exquisite, her voice in t condition being 
of the most penetrating sweetness and resonance She 





as fine a lyric as a dramatic artist and sl} heard more 





| on the concert stage. Encored, she gave an Italian song of 
Tosti. 

Cremonini showed his approaching indispositior He 
had to force tone and was husky 

We do not like Ancona’s methods 

Anton Hegner played his group of solos wit é P 
cacy and finesse He is not ‘an artist of robust genre, but 
he plays with poetic feeling, a charming tone color and 
decided virtuosity. His numbers were judiciously chosen 
for a program of this nature, of just the right amount of 
sentiment, lightness and brevity. Heg i hero of 
' ‘cello tid-bits. 

There was plenty of enthusiasm during the program 
There was also plenty of talking not pertaining to the 


program. 











MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 


*«* Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin 
Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pants 
Lox pow 


41 Ba. Hausmann 
239 Oxford St 


52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





FANNY 


LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


a 


713 





Fullerton Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 


Just returned from tour with NOR DICA. 


For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


101 West 86th Street, New York. 





KALTENBORN— BEYER-HANE 


String Quartet. 
Also solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


Address for terms, agents or .. . . 
144 WEST Yist STREET, NEW YORK, 
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\ or history of the opera during the past week 
} 
Ne 


is not been violently was made up 


exciting. It 





principally of repeat performances and several disappoint- 


1esday afternoon Aida was given, with 


Mantel 


Ancona was no match for Campanari 





ments Last 


‘eppi, Ancona, Plangon, Litvinne liand Bauer- 


as Amon- 





asro. In the evening Roméo et Juliette was repeated, 
and Melba made her re appearance but her work showed 
marked evidence of er heavy cold. The cast was the 
usual one 

On Friday night La riata was to have been sung, 





then Lu ut at the eleventh hour Melba 





was too ill an uncomfortable quar- 
ter of an hour was billed to appear in Il 
T'rovatore Saturday evenir gw there was a slight hit« h, so 


Madame sonapl ita-Bau, late of Mr Mapleson’s company, 
was asked and volunteered to sing Aida. But Madame 
Litvinne offered her services, so once more Aida was sung 


th Edouard de Reszké as Aamfs 


At the 


de Reszkés 





matinee was 





sung in 


Bispham and 














ducted and the performance was a noteworthy one 
Mile. Olitzka especially distinguished herself as Or/rud 
Her conception of the réle is powerful and her singing 
I pti le is pov ul and her iging 
thrillingly dramat In the duo with Mr. Bispham she 
delivered her n with great intensity. The duo with 
/-/sa was also a finish piece of work Olitzka mproves 
at every hearir 
Saturday evening the regular popular performance was 
yiven, Il Trovatore being sung by Traubmann, Ceppi 
and Campanari, the latter making a hit with // 
Cepp ot in very good voice, but had to re 
peat the Di Quelia pira. The chorus was excellent 
The attendance as been good all the week. 
bon Giovanni was the opera on Monday night, with 
Lassalle in the title role, Litvinne as Donna Anna, Sophie 
fraubmann as Donna Filvira, Marie Engle, Zerlina 
Cremonini, Edouard de Reszké and Bispham 


tad } ] 


Lassalle ther looked nor acted the Spanish cavalier 


He 


member, 


and had bo manners. Re- 


New 


was illy 


M 


irgeois 
as 


has been well drilled for 








wo seasons In t c ae S C Lh es | courtier 
methods of the amp from spain sang well 
iowever, and received one of the two bits of hearty ap- 
piause of the night for his serenade, which he repeated 
not to the balcony but to the audience It was disap- 
ly apparent, however, that where Don Juan does 

is role he is an operatic mistake 
Cremoni yot the othe ipplause ot the n wht for Il mio 
tesoro, wl h he sang much better than he has been heard 
to sing before It id to b repeat 1 ind the house 
showed a delight which would hardly let the young tenor 


vo 


Edouard de Reszké was exuberantly funny as Lepfore//o 


and an admirable piece of acting—the best seen here—was 


contributed by David Bispham as Maseth He is a fin 
ished comedian The women were well cast, though 
Marie Engle was physically heavy for so light voiced a 


Zerlina 


Her voice, li 


Traubmann made the soprano hit of the opera 


polished steel, full, free and dramatic 


Elvira 


VOICE Is 


Ke was 


superb in Donna and her action was versatile 


This Traubmann a glorious instrument and was 


casion with discretion 


at 


used on this o« 


but 


The ballroom scene 


Litvinne was easily home, and sang with fire, 
ran her too close a race. 


Traubmann 


was amuddle among the principals. Lassalle doesn’t dance 
] 
l 


or pose, and Zer/ina had to forego the minuet. 
Waits were over long and the recitative secco even more 
secco than usual 

gi 
which Mmes. 
Mantelli, and MM. Jean 
Reszkéand Campanari. 


Calvé appears here for the first time this 


in French with 
Melba, 
Edouard 


On Wednesday night Faust will be given 
Bauer- 
de 
Nme. 


season on Friday 


the usual cast, comprises 


meister and and 
Sig. Bevignani will direct. 
night, and will make her début in Carmen. M. Salignac 
will be heard in New York for the first time as Don José, 








and Mme. Eames will sing Micae/a. MM. Lassalle, de | 
At the Saturday 
matinée Roméo et Juliette will be sung by Mmes. Melba, 
Belina and Bauermeister, and MM. Jean de Reszké, Plan- 


Vries and Bars wili also be in the cast. 


gon, Campanari, de Vries and Bars 
The 


Wednesday matinée, with 


two popular performances this week are the 
Tannhauser, sung by Mmes. 
Eames, Engle and Bauermeister, and MM. Gogny, Plan- 
con, d’Aubigné and Lassalle, and the revival on Saturday 
night of Martha by a cast including Mmes. Engle and Man- 
telli and MM. Edouard de Reszké, Cremonini and 


mary. 


Castle- 


The Oratorio Society Concert. 
ERDI’S Manzoni Requiem was the work given 
by the New York Oratorio Society, Walter 
rosch direc tor, on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
Nordica, Katharine Bloodgood, George W. Hamlin 





Dam- 


last. 





and David Bispham formed the solo quartet It was an 
nounced as Nordica’s one appearance in New York this 
season. 

The Requiem was given here some ten years ago; never 
theless it came in this season of "96-97 in the light of a 
first novelty, and a welcome full-blooded | to 
the pallid series of Handel and Haydn 

Hans von Biilow spoke of this work as ‘‘an opera in 
ecclesiastical costume.” It flames with dramatic fire and 
the future wrath of God is made to descend upon us re 


the overwhelming 


and which 


lentlessly in chromatic harmonies in 


Dies Ir, which is the main feature of the work, 


breaks out with its terrible orchestral and choral boom 
wherever Verdi can find achance within the score There 
are haunting melodies often bathed in an Eastern atmos- 





phere, sensuous, not churchly. You must get away from 
the hushed edifice of the house of worship to listen to the 


Verdi Requiem 


It is a picture of the wide heaven and 


earth, with a furious God ready to hurl thunderbolts or 
melt into tender love with the warm human vein in ac- 
cording to the deeds of his people 

Mr. Damrosch did not get out of the work its tremendous 


sweep and fury At the second concert on Saturday even 
ng, when things ought to have been at their best, the 
tempi were sluggish, there was an absence of climax and 
indeed any attempt at imposing sonority. The orchestra 


seemed to mistake mezzo forte for fortissimo in a fatal 
number of spots, and naturally the chorus followed suit 
To be candid, we only got out of the Verdi Requiem its 
proper form, its trang 1il episode s, and these were beauti 
fully given on all sides 

The chorus sang with purity and precision, but the tame 


made them uninteresting, except in the Re 


atmosphere 





juiem Ae 1am and the Agnus Dei, the latter being a 
most finished bit of pianissimo singing. Mr. Damrosch 
made liberal cuts, rather a pity, as the work is not over 
long, and many heard it for the first time. The Libera 
Me soprano solo chorus and final fugue was lopped off 
ruthlessly, the most interesting number of the work by 


1 originally 





it was the number contribute 


association, since 
by Verdi to the composite Requiem by thirteen Italian 
composers written at Verdi’s own suggestion in memory of 


Rossini. 





Of the thirteen heterogeneous contributions Verdi's 
Libera Me was the only one to last, and on the death of 
his friend, the poet Manzoni, in 1873, when Verdi con 
ceived the idea of an entire requiem, he transplanted the 
Libera Me to the new work, which was to form a huge 

advance in his career But we did not get it 


landmark of 





I seemed the matter with Mr. Damrosch 





Something 
ix 


He was tuned s 








pegs too low from nearly every stand- 

point 
Nordica was made the heroine of the night, and the 
subject of the greatest demonstration seen in New York 
in years. She sang very well, not at her most brilliant 
for she seemed to be saving herself, like the others, but the 


close proved that she is still the first singer inthe hearts of 


her countrymen, whatever happens. She sang her last 


Libera Me very beautifully, and at its close the house rose 


as one man, recalled her a dozen times and cheered her 


mightily. 
Mrs 


wabble 


3loodgood's rich, lovely voice showed a tendency to 


inced 
The tenor, Mr. Hamlin, is a good 


4 


Her phrasing was admirable, and she « 


f not intensity. 


feeling 


oratorio artist, reliable in delivery if not everlastingly 


faithful to t 


of a musician, finished, 


he pitch. The work of Mr. Bispham was that 
musically phrased and admirable in 
its diction. 

The house was good, but not a Messiah house 


Next Week’s Opera,—The 


two Wagner 


opera next 


repertory tor 


works in German 


Lohengrin, on Monday evening, and Siegfried 


Don 


week will include sung 
Friday 


third 


on 


evening Giovanni will be repeated at the 
Wednesday matinée, while in the evening of December 16 
there will be a double bill, with Mme. Melba in Lucia, and 
Mme. Calvé in Cavalleria Rusticana. 

$500 Forfeit.—Mapleson's Imperial Opera Company 
leased the Music Hall Opera House, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the week of February 22, following the Damrosch 
opera week. 
$500 to bind the agreement, and this is now forfeited. 


am, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The management insisted on a payment of | 


ropolitan + « « 
«« Opera House. 


MANAGERS 
ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & GRAU, Limited. 


Md 


LESSEES AND 





GRAND OPERA. 


Season 1896-97. 


Soprant: 


Mme. MeLpa Mme. Emma Eames 
Mile. opare TRAUBMANN Miss Marie Enoue, 
Mile, BAUERMEISTER Mme. Magik YAN CAUTEREN, 


Mme. Fe.ia Lirvinne Mme. Exma CALvVi 


Mezzo-Soprani and Contraliti: 
Mme. Hoeent, MANTELLI, Mile. Manta Bernina 


Mile. Rosa OLITZKA 
Tenori: 
Mons. JEAN DE RESzKE, Mons. THOMAS BALIGNAC, 
Sig. ANTONIO CEPPI, Sig. GIUSEPPE CREMONINI 
Mr. Lloyd D'AUBIGNE Sig. VANNI, 
Sig. Iatnro Corsi Herr HUBBENET 
Mons, JULES Goory 


Baritoni: 


Mons, JEAN LASSALLE Mr. Davip BispHam 
Sig. MARTO ANOONA, big. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
Mons. Jacques Bars, Sig. VASCHETTI, 

Mons. MAURICE De VRIES. 

Bassi: 

Mons. Epovarp Dre Reszxt Mons. Pou. PLANGON 
Sig. ViIVIANI Sig. CERNUSOO, 
Sig. ANIMONDI Mons, CASTELMARY 


Premicre Danseuse: 
Mile. MarTue IRMLER 


Chefs d'Orchestre: 
Sig. Enrico BEVIGNANI, 
ANTON SEIDI 


Big. Lora: MANCTNELLI 
Mr 
Concert Master: 


Mr. CARLOS HASSELBRINCK 


Assistant Conductor: | 
Mr. Lovuts SAAR 
Assistant Stage Manager: 
Mr. Frank Rico 


Stage Manager: 
Mr. WILLIAM PARRY 

Pianoforte: 
Sig. BARALDI 


Maestri al 
Mr. AMHURST WEBBER 
Chorus Master: 
Sig. Corns! 


Maitre de Ballet: 
Sig. ALBERTIERI. 
Prompter: 
LENTATI 


Librarian: | 
Mr. LioneEL MAPLESON ' 
eeee 


THE REPERTORY —om 


Will be selected from the following Operas: 


Sig 


Roméo et Juiierte (in French), Gounod 
Faust (in French and Italian Gounod 
PHILeMon ET Baucrs (in Frenct (Gounod 


Wagner 
Wa 
Wagner 


TANNHAUSER (in Frenct 
LOHENGRIN 
Dre MEISTERSINGER 
Die WALKCRE 
SIEGPRIED 


in German and Italia: yner 
in Italian 
in German), Wagner 


in German Wagne 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE (in German Wagner 
Le Crp (in French Mossaenet 
Manon (in French Vassenet 


Massenet 
Masaenet 


WERTHER (in French 
LA NAVARRAISE (in Frenc! 


Carmen (in French) Bizet 
AIDA Verdi 
LA TRAVIATA Verdi 
KIGOLETTO Verdi 
PROVATORE, Verdi 
Les HUGUENOTS, Meyerbeer 
L/ AFRICAINE, Meyerbeer 
Le Propuete, Veyerbeer 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA Mascagni 
LA FAVORITA Donéicvetti 
Lucia Dt LAMMERMOOR Donizett 
Don GIOVANNI, Mozart 
Le Nozze pi Figaro Vozart 
HAMLET 1. Thomas 
PAGLAIACOl, Leoncavallo 


In BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA Roasins 


LAK™Ee (in French Delibes 
MARTHA Flotow 
OrF®0, Gluck 
MEFISTOFELE Boito 


AND OTHERS. 


J. J. RACER, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concert and 










Song Recitals. 
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For terms ate 


address 
109 East 26th St., 


NEW YORK, 
And Leading Agents. 
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cert may be looked forward to by Mr. Klingenfeld’s organization, 
It will be given about midwinter. 

After a number of years of highly successful experience as 
a teacher in the theoretical departments of music Mr. Arthur E. 
Fisher, Mus. Bac., has left Toronto and allied himself with the 
North Chicago College of Music, Mr. W. Bentley Hilton presi- 
dent and musical director. Mr. Fisher had for a long time been 
considering the advisability of taking up his residence in the 
United States, as he felt that there he would have a better field 
for the production of his compositions. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Mr. A. S. Vogt conductor, are to give 
their annual concert on January 18. Aus der Ohe, the pianist. 
has already been engaged to assist, and the committee of the 
club are now negotiating for a notable vocalist. 
sohn concerts always secure an exceptional amount of interest, 
and this they certainly merit. 

I hearthat Mr. Walter H. Robinson is doing excellent work in 
training the Toronto Male Chorus, and that their concert, soon 
to be given, will be well worthy of attention. Mr. Robinson suc- 
ceeded Mr. J. D. A. Tripp as conductor of this organization. The 
latter is, I understand, studying with Leschetizky. Speaking of 
the famous Vienna master reminds me that so far this season we 
| havenot heard another of his Toronto pupils, Miss Ada E. S. 
Hart. I believe that she is very busily engaged in teaching, but 
she is too good a pianist to be permitted without protest to long 
hide her light under a bushel. Epmonp L. Roserts. 
oe 


INDIANAPOLIS. 











KINGSTON. 


Krineston, N. Y., December 2, 1896. 


BRILLIANT production of Arthur Sullivan's | 

The Mikado was given here on November 24, 25 and 26 by 
the Kingston Operatic Club, conducted by Prof. William H. 
Rieser, the musical director of the club. The proceeds of the | 
opera are to be devoted to the relief of the worthy poor of 
the city. The Operatic Club was a well drilled, handsomely 
costumed and generally competent organization. 

All the members of the cast acquitted themselves in a credit- 
able manner. The chorus was probably the best ever heard in | 
Kingston. The orchestra, too, was very fine; they aided ma- 
terially in making the opera a success. 

Of the conductor, Prof. Willlam H. Rieser, of Kingston, who 
organized and drilled the company and conducted the perform- 
ances, too much praise cannot be spoken. He successfully led 
his forces with a safe hand to a decidedly finished performance; | 
he displayed eminent musicianship and sound judgment in pro. 
The local press was unbounded in its praise 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 29, 1896. 
HE first musical event of the season here was 
given by home people on Monday evening, October 26. It 
was the first of a series of concerts to be given this season by 
the Symphony Orchestra of this city. The orchestra consists of 
fifty-eight performers. No high expectations had been indulged 
in with regard to this concert, though a fair audience was out to 
hear it. In all truth it must be said that the orchestra showed 
| good training, and that the work of the evening was excellent. 
The program was short and was selected with taste. It con- 
sisted of a single number, Symphony No. 2 in D by Haydn, and 


ducing the opera. 
of his work. 

Everett Fowler, of Kingston, managed the company, and W. 
F. Rochester, of New York, managed the stage. The cast of 
characters was as follows: 

The Mikado of Japan, William R. Anderson; MNanki-/ oo, 
Oliver P. Carpenter, Jr.; Ao-Ao, William A. Richardson ; Povh- 
Bah, William L. Jackson; Pish-Tush, M. F. Wygant; Yumz- | 
Yum, Mrs. Howard Wiest; /itti-Sing, Miss Margaret Lennon ; | was heard for the first time here: Romanza by Bach and Sere- 
Peep-Bo, Miss G. Derrenbacher ; Aatisha, Miss Anna E. Murray. | nata by Moszkowski were cleverly and even exquisitely execu- 

R. | ted, while the American Plantation Dances, op. 33, by Maurice 


a ; | Arnold, showed that the composer is able to commingle an ex- 
TORONTO. | quisite refinement with the hearty and humorous abandon of 


plantation music. The orchestra caught the spirit of the com- 
poser, and gave to the different movements a dash, piquancy, 
O far the current season here has been in no wise weirdness, touch and artistic finish that made them altogether 
S a : refreshing. 
remarkable, and such music as we have had has been on F 
The orchestra is composed of young men and young women, 
and they are promising, while Mr. Karl Schneider, conductor, 
deserves credit for good drilling and good handling of these 
young musicians. 

Mr. Hugh McGibeny executed a violin solo, Otello Fantasia, 
by Ernst, which must be pronounced high class. Mr. McGib- 
eny’s tones are pure andtrue. They strongly suggest the care- 
ful study, musical temperament and ability, a high appreciation 
of that wonderful instrument the violin, that denote the artist. 

Indianapolis is to be congratulated upon the accession of Mr. 
McGibeny, who has recently located here. 

The vocal number was sung by Mrs. Carolyne Winter Goetz. 
Her selection was the aria Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, from 
Oberon, by Weber. It isa matter of regret that Mrs. Goetz did 
not select something not so ambitious and better suited to her 
voice. A song much less pretentious, something that could be 
sung chiefly in a much lower register, would have been infin- 
itely preferable. In the lower tones, with study and careful 
training, this singer gives promise of fair work, but she does 
on October 12 in Massey Music Hall by the Toronto Philhar- herself a pemitive preg ectegrsagy talon. sage~en wae er se ton 
monic Chorus, assisted by a local orchestra, the Boston Quintet | training, for ber high sotes as sung in Ocsan, Thou Mighty 
Club, and vocal soloists as follows : Miss Alma Powell, soprano ; Monster were harsh and grated on the ear, besides exhibiting 
Miss Lucy Franklein, contralto; Mr. Wm. Lavin, tenor, and Dr. a ait slurs. 

Carl Dufft, bass. The chief item in the program was Rossini's She was encored, and responded with a bit of the same song. 
Stabat Mater, but the Quintet Club were also down for some J. M. Goovwin. 
interesting contributions. I was not present at the concert and 
therefore can offer no comments from personal observation. 
However, I have heard that the entire affair was high class. 

On Tuesday evening, November 24, Massey Music Hall was 
the scene of one of the most successful oratorio concerts given in 
Toronto for many a day. It was a “jubilee” performance of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, with Mr. F. H. Torrington as conductor. 
For his interpretive forces he had a chorus of 250, the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra, and, as soloists, Mrs. Emma Juch, 
soprano; Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, contralto; Mr. Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Mr. Arthur Beresford, basso. The last named, how- 
ever, was incapacitated by a cold, and absolutely at a moment's 
notice Mr. Fred Warrington, a highly esteemed local basso, 
was invited from the ranks of the chorus to take up Mr. Beres- 
ford’s work. That, under the circumstances, Mr. Warrington 
should prove fully equal to the occasion speaks potently in favor 
of his musicianship. He won a well entitled ovation. 

Mr. Torrington showed at his best as a conductor, and is to be 
congratulated upon the success he achieved with the chorus and 
orchestra. The soloists, apart from Mr. Warrington, are too 
well known to most of your readers to require notice here from 
me. Needless to say, they acquitted themselves artistically. | 
‘There was a very fair attendance at this concert, and it was de- 





Toronto, Ont., December 3, 1806. 


what are conventional lines in this city. Among the earlier 
events was a recital a few weeks ago at Association Hall by Mr. 
Harry M. Field, pianist, assisted by Miss Augusta Beverley 
Robinson, soprano; Mr. Bernhard Walther, violinist, and with 
Mr. Giuseppe Dinelli as accompanist. 

Miss Margaret Huston is a Toronto young lady, whose natural 
vocal gifts have enlisted so much attention that her friends have 
decided to send her abroad for study. Upto this point she has 
been a pupil here of Mr. P. Delasco, the well-known operatic 
basso, and under his instruction she has made well defined prog- | 
ress. A highly successful benefit concert was given for Miss 
Huston on November 15 at Pavilion Music Hall, when a substan- 


tial sum was realized. 

Thanks to Mr. I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Music Hall, 
on October 20 and 21 we were treated to two concerts by the | 
Seidl Orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Rive-King, pianist, and Miss 
Marie Decca, soprano. Nothing was lacking in artistic merit in | 
these artists. 

Under the baton of Mr. J. Humfrey Anger a concert was given 


- me - 
JACKSONVILLE. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., October 28, 1806. 
HESE are days full of recitals, musicales, &c., 
but the chief item of interest lies in the fact that the con- 
servatories have an increased attendance, and are making an 
exceptionally strong showing in the quality of new pupils. 

On Friday afternoon last the Conservatory of Music gave its first 
pupils’ recital of the year, and the interest shown by the public 
was manifested by an extremely large and enthusiastic audience. 
The first number, Nevin’s Mazurka, was played in good style by 
Miss Jessie Goltra, and then came a most brilliant exhibition of 
technic and shading in Miss N. McDougall's playing of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, first movement. Two songs—My 

| Spirit Shall be Transplanted (Raif) and Rees’ Slumber Song—by 

Miss R. Herter, were followed by a duet on piano by the Misses 
Russel, their selection being a movement from Kuhlau's Sona- 
tina. Twoshort songs—Nina and Chanson Triste—by Pergo- 
lese and Tschaikowsky respectively, were sung by Miss M. Wat- 

| son, and showed the benefit of good training, and Miss Stout’s 
double piano number, consisting of Heller's Avalanche and 
Thomé’s Polish Dance, two well-known studies, were well 
played. Chopin's Waltz, op. 34, No. 1, a song by Lachner and 
the Rustic Dance of Beaumont’s, given by the Misses Arm- 
strong, Morrison and Hatch, were the closing numbers of a 
good and interesting recital. 

In the evening the College of Music gave a faculty recital in 
Grace Church, and the edifice was crowded to the extreme, 
many being turned away. As the seating capacity is over 1,000, 
this may show in some degree the interest in the work. As the 

Mr. Heinrich Klingenfeld, the ever popular violinist, has or- | program wasa long one I shall not attempt to discuss it. 
ganized an orchestra of amateurs, some fifty members. I at. Miss Massie was the only new comer on the program, and her | 
tended one of their rehearsals last night, and was agreeably | playing showed a thorough knowledge and was well received. 
surprised by the character of the work done. A very good con- Yesterday afternoon the pupils of the blind gave their second 


served. 

Once again is there some talk of a permanent professional or- 
chestra being organized in Toronto, but as we seem to be with- 
out men like Colonel Higginson, of Boston, or Mr. Lautz, of 
Buffalo—that is, men of wealth willing to lose money in any con- 
siderable sums in the cause of musical art—the chances are very, 
very slight, even if they exist at all, that anything definite will 
be accomplished beyond vain newspaper verbosity. 





The Mendels- | 






public recital, and it is surprising what progress these afflicted 
but enthusiastic students are making. A splendid program of 
eight numbers was given, and possibly the best number was the 
song of Nevin’s, One Spring Morning, sung by Miss Gussie 
Jansiekowski, with violin obligato by Professor Grist. 

It is with regret that I chronicle the departure of Mrs. Blanche 
Cave Jacobs from this city, to take the position of vocal instruc- 
tor at the Frances Thimer Academy at Mt. Carroll, Ill. Mrs. 
Jacobs received a greater part of her musical education in Jack- 
sonville, and, although her absence is for this year only, she will 
be greatly missed in musical and art circles. 

Prof. Shirley Gaudell is kept very busy this year with the re P 
turn of old pupils and the arrival of new ones. As this is prob 
ably Mr. Gaudell’s last year here, many students are taking ad- 
vantage of it. 





OCTOBER 2, 


two 


1806 
The Wednesday Musical Club, started about 
ago by a few ladies, was sneered at, and all kinds of pre- 
dictions were made to its sure failure, and when after 
three months of existence the club brought a foreign artist here 
everybody thought how foolish it was to cause the girls to run 
in debt and spend their pin money in such a way, when, lo and 
behold, the club's first venture was a complete success, finan 
cially and socially. Then came a series of public recitals, free to 
all who cared to come, and then it was the club came into prom- 
inence. When the most prominent lady pianist in the world was 
brought here last year, everybody said that they couldn't see, 
&c., and when the sale of seats came there was enough to pay 
the high priced artist and for the use of the theatre, and a nice 
surplus went into the treasury. The fact of the club's promi- 
nence and popularity lies in the course taken by them 
larizing the works of the greater writers. For 
** Composers’ Recitals,” and the 


years 


as 


n popu 
instance, last 


year there were given several 


works chosen were Rossini’s, Chaminade’s, Meyerbeer’s, Bee 
thoven’s, Grieg’s, Gounod's, Mozart's, Handel's and others 


This course proved so effective both to club members and publ 
that the same system isto be repeated this year, and yesterday 
the first of the public recitals was given, and Wagner was the 
ch. sen writer. The works chosen from were Lohengrin, Meister- 


singer, Walkiire and GétterdAmmerung, and in all ten numbers 
were given. Another Wagner afternoon will be given soon 
Mrs. Robert M. Hockenhull, contralto of the State Street 
Presbyterian Church, is very ill in Chicago, but is reported on 
the road to recovery Bos-Cui-Jack 
— a 
ROCHESTER. 
Rocuester, N. Y., October 30, 1806 


HERE but little of moment to record respec 


ing matters musical Rochester. Truth 
fessors of theart, with one or two exceptions, do nothing toward 
We horal so- 


1S t 
in to tell, the pro- 


making the practice of music popular have no < 


ciety, that is, no regular one; no orchestral organization ; no 
string quartet, now that Mr. Schenck has left us to take a posi- 
tion under Mr. Lambert in New York. 

Your correspondent has to regret the removal of Mr. Aber- 
crombie, who came from Chicago, and has been settled in Rox 
ester for several years. Mr. Abercrombie during his residence 


orus singing 
Aldrich 

Illustrations 
Pro- 


did much to foster the cultivation of part and ch 
of lectures by Prof. P. D 
National S 


The winter course will be 


interesting subject of ngs 


m 


upon the 
are to be given by local singers, among the many of 
fessor Aldrich's well trained pupils 

Visitors who attended the summer mus ield 
Lake may be interested to learn that the village fathers of t 
resort are much disturbed by the erection of a saloon upon the 


at Silver 


hat 


school 


confines of their domain. There is a rumor that civil action will 
be taken forits removal. It is diffic 
can be done in viewof the fact that the saloon is not upon their 


If 


€ 1R07 
ot 1S 


ult to see, however, how this 


property or within their jurisdiction the obnoxious store is 
not removed before the music 
bers of the chorus and orchestra may obtain something stronger 
than the ‘‘ cup that cheers.” 

Mr. I. Edward Fagan, who is a duly accredited member of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association of America, announces his classes for 


festival the thirsty mem 


five nights in the week. Mr. Fagan possesses all the character- 
istics of an enthusiastic tonic 


has witnessed proof of the success of his work. 
Raecahtere = 


sol-faist, and your correspondent 
A.G. M 





Becker Studio Musicales. 
TISHE series of morning musicales given by Mr. 
Gustav L. Becker at 70 West Ninety-fifth 


his studio 


street, which has been discontinued for the past month 
owing to Mrs. Becker's illness, was resumed on Saturday. 


The program, which was of unusual interest, had for its 
subject National Dances and Their Resulting Art Forms. 
Mrs. Becker the 
performed, and time-beating the 
rhythms, the musical illustrations showing the develop 
ment of the simple dance tune into an art form. 

The assisting artist was Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, 
‘cellist, who won enthusiastic applause, especially for her 
brilliant playing of the Popper tarantelle. The program 
follows : 

Funeral March, from Heroic Symphony, Beethoven; Fest Marsch 
G. L. Becker (eight hands); Juliet Waltz, Gounod-Raff; waltz, Holl 
man; mazurka, Popper ('cello); Polonaise Militaire, A major, Cho 
pin; tarantelle, Dennée (piano); tarantelle, Popper ('cello); bolero 
Chopin; Cachuca, from Sullivan's Gondoliers \two pianos, tambou- 
rine, castanets and triangle 


described how selected dances were 


indicated by various 


There was the usual large attendance, and the rooms 


were crowded. 

Teresa Carreno.— Madame Teresa Carrefio recently 
appeared in Moscow and St. Petersburg, with enormous 
success. On December 12 she plays in Leipsic with or- 
chestra. Madame Carrefio has been invited by the Royal 
Society of Madrid to appear as soloist in three concerts, 
but was obliged to decline on account of her tournée in 
America under Mr. Rudolph Aronson’s management. 
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PITTSBURG, Pa., December 5, 1896 
UITE the largest audience of the season at- 
tended the fifth concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
last night. The upper gallery looked like an Eisteddfod 
gathering, thanks to the astuteness of the management in 
advertising young Mr. H. Evan Williams as ‘‘ Wales’ 
Greatest Tenor” in type much bigger than the names of 


True, Mr. Williams 
left Wales when he was three years old and is essentially 


the orchestra and Conductor Archer 


an American product 
disturbed the late Mr 


should a symphony orchestra shy at them ? 


Sut little quibbles like that never 


Phineas T. Barnum ; why, then, 


One could not ask a more catholic program or one mort 
fitting under local conditions than this fifth one in Mr 


Archer's series 


Beet! er Symphony in D(No. 2 
Wagn Lied, Preisled (Die Meistersinge 
Mr. H. Evan W " 
Massene 0 e, Phe 
I r 
} tre ia (ys sy Suit 


Dy ak P My Mot Taught Me 
Ss s 
Schubert ‘ . Serenad 
Mr. H. Evan W ams 
Moszkowsk Sarabanda and double ew) (Laur 


E. Humperdinck. Introduction to Act 2 Konigskinder 
New, first time in America 

The slipshod proof-read ng and make up of the above 

program page were re peated on almost every page ot the 

outwardly handsome pamphlets placed in the hands of the 

audience. The manner, however, was quite worthy of the 


matter, which was a little more inane and inadequate 


than usual 
The Preislied received ten lines of a sneer at Richard 
Wagner. Massenet’s overture got two short paragraphs 


of empty ‘‘ space writing.” The seven and one-third lines 
given to the Humperdinck extract, leaving the remainder 
of the page blank, emphasized the newness of the compo- 
sition and the emptiness of that pigeonhole of the anony- 
mous annotator’s mind 


In singular contrast was the pedantic essay on the sonata 


work of Mr. 





and suite forms, ma/apropos tl German 
Here is a sample of its style: ‘* ‘ Gypsy,’ in musical phrase- 


valent of ‘Hungarian.’ Hun- 





ology, 1s the intormai e 


garian music is primarily recognized as an unusually emo- 
tional and temperamer ] 


of the elemental and 





1 ner ntion”*’ 
re eption 
percept n 


undity shows us the anonymous an- 





basic forms of mu 





This ponderous pro 
notator in a new disguise. I confess that, of the two, I 
prefer his f But is it nec- 


essary that both masks should show the long ears so 


amiliar mask of naive stupidity 


plainly ? * 
* * 

I have neither space nor desire to-day to supply the de 
ficiencies of the program book by commenting at length 
upon this program, even though all the orchestral numbers 
were, I believe, novelties to Pittsburg, and though the 
Koénigskinder music was underlined as a novelty to America. 
Has Mr. Seidl given that postponed performance of it yet 
Humperdinck does nothing new in it, but repeats, with 
other nursery material, the same kind of elaborate counter- 
point and instrumentation he gave us in Hansel und Gretel. 
The inevitable Moszkowski number this time was a clever 
pouring of old wine into a newskin. In German's suite 
the wine, as well as the skin, was new and sparkling. Mas- 


Potiphar is 


as known to other 


senet’s characterization of the Greek Mrs 
strong, passion-lade n, tragic audiences 
—for a score of years. The lovely D major symphony 
of Beethoven was the choicest novelty of them all. 

Of the performance of Mr. Archer and his men this 
evening little but praise could be spoken. The technical points 
showed advances all along the line, reaching at last the 
degree where one feels that preliminaries are over and the 
actual capacity of the orchestra is being shown. There 
were buoyancy and elasticity in the tone. There were au- 
thority and conviction in the readings. The symphony 
and the suite contain the best points, but each interpretation 
as a whole was distinctly good. All the conditions con- 
spired together this time. 

Mr. Williams won extraordinary applause by the rare 
beauty of his voice, the clearness of his enunciation and, I 


grieve to say, the undue sentimentality of the style with 





which he sang the Schubert serenade and the old Welsh 
| songs on his second appearance. The Preislied was not 
| thus marred; indeed, a robust tenor should have given it a 
Mr. Williams has all 
ly 


climax of more fervor and power. 








| the elements to make a very superior artist, if he manfu 
resists the temptation to sing to the gallery 


* 
* 7 


The Allegheny Symphony Orchestra made its first public 
appearance last Tuesday evening at the Carnegie Hall on 
the North Side. 


| than that of the Pittsburg Orchestra, giving sixty names 


Its roll of instruments is more imposing 


almost perfectly apportioned among the proper desks. Its 
first program was exactly after Mr. Archer’s model, begin- 
ning with Haydn’s D major symphony (No, 2, B. & H.), 
| and including Flotow's Stradella overture, the Tannhaduset 
March, Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and several short 
pieces. 
Here the resemblance ceases. The whole scheme does 
credit to the ambition of the young conductor, Mr. Chas 


N. Boyd, and of the amateur players who compose the 


banc But the whole performance did discredit to theit 
judgment in thinking of attempting it. Such awful caco- 


phony is seldom to be heard 

There are probably twenty to thirty players on the list 
who could be made really usable in an amateur orchestra 
If all the rest are kindly but firmly excused until they 
learn how to play a scale in something like tune, and if 


then, the rest devote themselves to perfecting three or 





{ four simple compositions, they mi 





appear a 


season with some credit. 





however, does evidence 


that the Pittsburg Orches 


The formation of such a 
the great awakening of interest 
} } ‘ 


t about, and it ought to show the local M 


tra has 





M. P. U. the wisdom of now revising their anti-amateur 


bv-law. 


Atthe other end of town, in the East End Theatre, on 
Thursday evening, the Ringwalt Choir Union gave a mod 
est, but very creditable, concert of sacred musi It 
ed Mr. Whitney Combs’ short cantata, The Vision of 


St. John. 








The chorus of sixty-six voices sang nicely. There was 
a small but efficient orchestra. Mr. H. B. 


the reliable soloist of the evening, and two young women 





Brockett was 


from the chorus, Miss Friebertshouser and Miss Miller 


also sang. The latter proved to be one of the most prom 





ising young singers in every way that I have heard 
years 

Mr. R s doing a noble work here for the pure 
love of it. The union in now in its ninth year, and is beat 
ing good fruit Cc. W.S 








Managing in Detroit 


Editors The Musical Courter 


Y last letter stated the aims and objects to be 
had in forming an international concert managers 
Some more of the 


association advantages to be obta 


would be 








1. Cheaper rates in printing circulars, the secret f 
nishing each one with circulars of the artist desired, and 
also press notices. Sometimes at quick notice it is hard to 
obtain the requisite press notices a mz lesires, and, 
instead of sending to a ne wspapel! chi ig bureau for 
press notices, an advantage would be secured if the secre 


tary pasted into a large scrap book the items pertaining to 





all artists’ concerts, and whenever press notices 
juested from an individual, let the secretary strike off on 
a mimeograph the number of copies desired. 

2. A telegraphic cipher code for use of managet 


1 


talent sy using one wort instead of a dozen we 


cheat the Western Union out of a few dollars 





Donaldson Guide, published by the Donaldson Litho- 
graphic Company, of Cincinnati, is a good one in the 


amusement line, but a guide should be published to meet 


the requirements of concert managers also 


3. Posters, lithographs and window hangers.—Cheapet 


rates could be secured by ordering a quantity of posters 
printed, to be used by any member whenever an artist is 
booked. 

4. A book to be published containing a list of concert 
and lecture managers throughout the United States, giving 
their address, experience, &c.; also a list of artists, their 
business and home addresses, their terms, & 
classification of all artists by means of letters of the alpha- 
bet, the same as a mercantile agency, classed thus: A, B, 
C, and through the list, according to their qualifications 
A meaning exce//ent, B very good, &c. 

5. A saving of expense in newspaper advertising 
means of inserting all advertisements through a news 
paper advertising bureau. 

I mention these facts, judging artists will take an in- 
terest, for when managers decrease their expenses artists 
will find more employment, thereby elevating the musical 

Joun C. Youne, Jr 

Concert Management 
95 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich 


world to a higher plane 


NOVEMBER 28, 1896 
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A Virgil Recital. 
LYCEUM was filled t 
afternoon, December 4, t 


» pror sit pul s of 


| Ne 


A. K. Virgil), and a short 


inventor o 1e cl e! 











Miss Florence 'raub open¢ 1 the rogram with a very 
brilliant and effective Ir ymp Re 1; a pretty 
Caprice, op. 2, Stavenhagen, ar the showy and ff t 
Staccato Caprice y Vo \ great x 
t ty in playing Sta ito octaves i XU Her pla ‘ 
was marked by ) Se l sy gra of 
movement, evel the most pa we is to i 
forth unbounded admiratio 

She was rew ed | i re il espo 
with the Romance in F t i o 
le ghti ontrast to t ect i t ive 
one g S ft Ro e wit ul 
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y ot 640 notes n 
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y passage 

Her ne ‘ De Wil Aft 
playing oO é é t to t ) 
played it for first t vith te ) 
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pole aise G flat 

a M4 A ‘ 
essa yy terest yy ) i \ owt 
I e exa tea t t ( et ‘ { 

sharp 1 or, W ‘ ‘ t wort 

ter ol one é t ve i { t 
in . { t tio t 
Miss New ’ 
thert vert xpre n 
suificient te a lL) ‘ ‘ ‘ % 
ress latt ectio sl ‘ ) oO " 
he tollowe in polo vy Mo ‘ vwhict 
I ought var ‘ re r the 
berceus¢ vy 4 ) lg t mo 
effects 

ler next va t € lo illed 
En Automne She t ‘ 
vealing a ynt “ \ 
ot exe tio 

Miss Newmar ost ‘ ‘ the t 
tion and rondo from Sonat 3, B ) Ss ive 
areally pert te etation tot orious sor i, W 
ts wealt ot maste Y D oO a i ex 

quisite shadings, and t a ip i n 
bestowed | y the elig ¢ a 
Mr. Virgil's r t ¢ 1 
tive ant seem to c t r ve r 
His subject wa What I dot ve 
He a plea é t fe e way « 
prese g his ideas. Hi ; und enthusiast 
worke in i ‘ ‘ ‘ r ‘ I al « 
tic and eve ent oO throws 
iga t wo i thod ts f 1eW 
ways ance ) ve 
10 io a i \ tea ) ltea 
It r aps net to s that \ ‘ 
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Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


STEINWAY CORPORATION, 


“ iit 
HE death of William Steinway does not interrupt 
the business of the corporation of Steinway & 
Sons in the least. This corporation was organized 
in 1876, with a board of trustees and directors. The 
vacancy caused by the death of William Steinway 
was filled at a meeting of the board of directors last 
Friday by the election of George A. Steinway in his 
late father’s place. Mr. Charles H. Steinway suc- 
ceeds from the vice-presidency to the presidency of 
the corporation, and Mr. Fred. T. Steinway becomes 
vice-president, the remaining members of the board 
of directors being Mr. Geo. A. Steinway, Mr. Henry 
Ziegler and Mr. Nahum Stetson. Mr. Chas. F. Tret- 
bar remains as treasurer of the corporation, although 
he is not a member of the board of directors. 

There are now two estates represented in the cor- 
poration, namely, that of the late C. F. Theodore 
Steinway and that of the late William Steinway. 
These estates are represented by the number of 
shares owned by their respective heirs. 

The will of the late William Steinway will be of- 
fered for probate within a few days, and among other 
things provides as a matter of course a guardian for 
the minor children. 


William Steinway’s Will. 


His Fortune Left to His Family. 


PUBLIC CHARACTER—HIS LARGE BENEFAC- 


HIS LIFETIME, 


GIFTS Of 


A FEW 


TIONS DURING 


The will of the laet William Steinway will probably be 
filed at the office of the Surrogate to-morrow or next day, 
with some statement of the extent of his estate. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Steinway was known to be an open handed patron 
of music in his lifetime, and as he had been known to give 
freely to aid musical artists who showed talent and were 
in need of money, many of his acquaintances have ex- 
pected that his will would contain some large bequests to 
endow some free musical institution or to provide funds for 
the aid of deserving musical students. A 7rzbune re- 
porter yesterday ascertained from close friends of Mr. 
Steinway, who knew the character of his will, that he 
leftalmost his entire fortune to the members of his own 


family. 
There are some bequests of‘a public character, but they 
are comparatively small and unimportant. 


Mr. Steinway 


was a man who believed in giving money for charitable 
purposes while he lived, and not waiting until he was dead 
to make his influence for good and his helpfulness felt. 
He gave so freely and so frequently, in fact, that the full 
list of his gifts would fill columns of a newspaper if they 
were recorded. 

But it was not Mr. Steinway's way to make records of 
his charities, and even the members of his family did not 
know of all his gifts for charitable purposes. His gifts to 
the German Liederkranz and to other societies were known 
to many, because they were made with much regularity 
and on occasions when they were needed. His gift of 
$25,000 to the world’s fair was the more remarkable because 
he was not an exhibitor at the fair. 

Large sums of money were given by Mr. Steinway to 
maintain German schools in this country, and his gifts to 
other institutions were large, but he also gave money 
freely for the advancement of musical science when such 
gifts could not be considered aids to charities. He was in- 
terested greatly in the advancement of music in this coun- 
try, and he was one of the readiest helpers of musical 
artists. 

It is said that 
gling young musical artists who needed aid in completing 
One of Mr. Steinway’s friends 


he gave thousands of dollars to strug- 
their musical education. 
said yesterday that he had learned that Mr. Steinway’s 
gifts to musical and charitable objects had amounted to 
as much as $300,000 in one year. 

Mr. Steinway wrote his own will, and the document in 
his handwriting was witnessed and placed in a safe a num- 
ber of years ago. It makes full provision for the members of 
his family, and contains some bequests to personal friends 
and to institutions in which he felt a personal interest. 
His estate is large, as he owned a big interest in the house 
of Steinway & Sons, and owned large tracts of landin and 
near Long Island City and considerable stock in railroads. 
—New York Tribune 





In CHICAGO. 
O-DAY the Dispatch is somewhat astounded at 
the receipt of the following letter from R. K. Mayn- 
ard, treasurer of the Hallet & Davis Company, piano 
dealers at 241 Wabash avenue, Chicago 
Cuicaco, December 2, 1896.—Chicago Dispatch, City— 
Dear Sirs—We do not see how any paper that is printing 
the class of editorials which appear in the Dispatch, in the 
nature of calamity howls and breeding distrust and dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, can possibly do a business 
house any good by publishing its advertisements. If 
things were one-tenth part as bad as your paper sets forth 
in its editorial pages there would be utterly no use of at- 
tempting to do any business. We consider that your edi- 
torials nullify any possible good which an advertisement 
in your columns might do us. You may therefore discon 
tinue our advertisement until further orders. 
Yours truly, Haier & Davis Company. 
By R. K. Maynarp, treasurer. 
To the above letter the publisher of the Désfatch re- 
spectfully makes reply as follows 
OFFICE OF THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 115 Fifth avenue 
Cuicaco, December 3, 1896.—/r. R. A. Maynard, Treas- 





| 


urer Hallet & Davis Company, Chivtago—Drar Sir—Your 
remarkable letter of yesterday is at hand and, upon read- 
ing it, I am forced to the conclusion that, as the advertis- 
ing contract which your letter proposes to cancel was made 
less than two weeks ago, and, as the policy of the D7s- 
patch, of which you complain, has undergone no change 
whatever for at least ninety days, you probably entered 
into the contract for the purpose of writing the letter to 
which this is a reply. 
shall have the widest publicity that this paper can give it. 
The Dispatch will not be coerced by the Hallet & Davis 


for advertisements at the sacrifice of independent journal- 


ism, This paper has persisted in telling its readers the ' have had an opportunity_of hearing it. 





Whether this be the fact or not it | . ‘ { 
| been commented upon in this paper as being the last 








truth about the alleged return of prosperity as the result of 
the recent elections. In no case has it departed from this 
course. 

It has not been possible to discharge this | duty 
the public and please those enemies of good government 
The Dispatch holds 
speedily by a 


methods of 


lain to 
who seek to cover up real conditions. 
that existing wrongs will be righted 
plain, frank, straightforward policy than by 


more 


10ds 






deception. All the people cannot be fooled all the time, 
and as a vast majority are now suffering from the hard 
times, it is idle to tell them there is prosperity when thers 


is no prosperity 

The Dispatch is not only telling t 
nate existing conditions, but i 
ment measures calculated to bring r 
t will continue this course in spite of the l 
tions which it may offend ars that the I 


it unfortu- 





upon the Govern 
lle millions 
cor] ora 
It appear allet & 
Davis Company is one of these. 

The great corporations of this country, by methods 
of intimidation as mark your letter for contempt, succeed 


sucn 





in strangling the voice of the masses at the polls on No- 
vember 3 last, but they will not coerce Dispatch. \t 
stands for the people, and for truth in this as in every 
other battle Yours truly, Josern R. DuNLA! 
Another Open Letter. 
In New York 

New York, December 7, 1896.—A/r. R. A. Mayan 
ard, treasurer, Hallet & Davis Company, Chicago 
DEAR Sir—You did succeed in getting a good adver- 
tisement out of this correspondence, but how is it 
that merchants advertise when there is no business 





for when there is business there is no use for adver- 
tising? Ifthe Déspatch is ri this is the time for 
advertising, and if you are advertising the Dispatch 


hants should 


is right, for when times are dull mer 





advertise, and that is what you are doit So you are 
right and the Dysfatch is right, too, except that you 
should not have written that letter. You should 
never advertise in a paper which you own because 
you advertise in it. Such a paper has novalue for 
you as an advertising medium.— 7he Musical Courtes 
KNABE IN OHIO. 
= * a 

HE Knabe piano has been placed with the new 
Smith & Nixon house in Cincinnati. Judging 


from variety of movements which have recently 


a 
taken place, and taking these conjointly with th 
character of the latest advertising issued by the 
house, which announces new and artistic styles of 


uprights and grand pianos, we must conclude that an 
era of extraordinary activity and energy has been 


inaugurated by this well-known Baltimore firm 
The Knabe piano in the hands of an active firm in 
Southern Ohio is sure to make itself a force in the 


trade of that section. 








R. GEORGE N. GRASS, of George Steck & Co., 
M is traveling in the Eastern States at the present 
time in the interest of his house, and with such good 
results that he extended his trip a week 
at the warerooms is very good, six sales being made 


Business 
in one day last week. 


M 


favorite 
on Monday. 


_ 
R. JOHN WESER, of Weser Brothers, this city, 

has been away for several days enjoying his 
He returned 
which 


recreation—shooting rabbit 


The orchestra attachment has 


} : ; . ye : 
= and most important invention of Weser Brothers is 
Company, nor any other concern, nor will it go begging | 


receiving recognition from all lovers of music who 
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THEY WISH TO KNOW. 


7” os 4 would be made faster and would be better Yes, better 


But no co-operative steps are possible in the pian¢ 


T is probable that this paper has by this time an- se le be 
I sod tal ; Dre. aig. 7 ang trade The nature of the busi 


swered fully 10,000 inquiries on the subject of 


: : ances except mere perfiun 
pianos, organs, other musical instruments and pub- 

. ; town piano manufacturer said 
lications. Here are some of the latest ee 





Jo you or anybody expect 


uur teen, tae heen | tors who my good customers at 
» Y ’ < ‘ Sm. 4 ? 
Editors The Musical Courier ers are that buy the bulk of my pianos? Certainly 





Please inform me if the Hartman ” piano is a ster ale } 
not; and thi the reason n Nano association ex- 
asks $220 for it; isit worth the money? Also, ist k & ; and that's th = O plano a ; 
) , 
Son piano t same ¢ as the Sohmer, Estey, Mason pects me to take advantage of any central « 
Gabler and Fischer? Also, is there a Mathushek piano of a better | bureau such association expects to organize. I sh 
grade made in New Haven, and what connection, if any lo the | 1 , . 1 
; : , ° not go near such a bureau rhat is the spirit of 
Jace ) Br thers ha wit! the Mat usnek & Sor 4 Yo its espe t- © 3 me: 
fully. MRS. MARY E. SCHWARTZ plano trade That will prevent saving of wast 
great waste can only be saved by great concentrati 
Any Hartman piano 1s a sten¢ il A stencil piano : sles: 
pian Paros cee. ton 7 gay eo ge na which is out of the question in our trad 


is musically worthless. We believe that the Hart- 


man piano is made by Jacob Brothers or was made 


by them. The Mathushek & Son piano is also made 50 YEARS 


by a concern controlled, as we understand such | 


things, by Jacob Brothers, who are very smart, ” 
shrewd business men. Of course the Mathushek & (. G. Roeder, Leipsic. 
Son is not of such a grade as the other pianos re- ! 


Mathushek is a better grade than the Mathushek & Pace i ak Ad : held it 
. OWLN OI MWADL IL Is DOW eneid in 


€ 
ferred to in the above letter The New Haven 4 ever there was any evolution illustrated in the 
g 


»on, as we, as experts, understand pianos th 
































the case of the C. G. Réder, of Leipsic 
We get a letter from Wisconsin, too long to repeat hin} , i } } 
& & ict as ; Sin, Os pee Germany, whi in 1846, and which has 
vert t | Th. ; he tthe, j ; ? 1 1 
verbatim It asks: What is the Matthews piano grown to be the iusic engraving, printing 
'h ; ; rth wy } ] al ? 
What is it worth at wholesale and lithographi1 
We don't know, except that any piano called Mat In commemor: resting event the hous 
thews is a stencil and as such must be of the lowest | has issued a jubilee volume, illustrated most artistically 
type and musically worthless with letterpress, g 1 description of t nstitutior 
ir a short story of the m ) the et portion the 
o me S most generously < oted toa pDlhogTapn typo 
SAVING WASTE grapl study of mus notation, printing and engraving 
. by no less an authority than Dr. Hugo Rieman, of the 
= University 
, . 9 ‘ ¢ kT} 7 ’ ‘ « ec rk< ; ‘ 
WHOLE lot of money could be saved by many Phe ill 1 mema Was OF —_ 
: +f ons ] } om } ef frontispte uminatec oO f ting 
piano manufacturers by changing their factory I . — 9 
7 ‘ 7 7 1 ; + + + 
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Smith & Barnes Score Again. 
+ te 


being made by this popular Western piano, and the list of 


Smith & Barnes piano will be sold in the 
ttsburg house of Steinway & Sons, the deal having 


msummated two weeks ago Great strides are 





the big concerns handling it is a sury 

enormous output is assured for 1897, and the year just 

closing has been the greatest in the history of the house. 
[he Smith & Barnes piano is now handled by the Boll 


nan Brothers Company in St. Louis, Mo 


Story & Clark in Des Moines. 


f lige opening of the Story & Clark branch store 





in Des Moines, Ia., occurred last Saturday, 

I'he affair was in every way a success, and served to 
show to advantage the ne warerooms of Story & 
Clark, as well as the artisti qualitic S of their instru- 
ments This building is No. 715 Walnut street, three 
stories in height, located in a ry desirable music trade 
centre, and under the management of Wm. Harcourt 


Evans will prove a success 























HE building No. 141 Fifth avenue, near Twenty- 
T first street, east side, is viewed with consider- 
able favor by the John Church Company for its New 
York warerooms. 


a 
OR a well constructed piano action the Roth & 
Engelhardt, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., is entitled 
to a manufacturer's consideration. This concern has 
steadily forged ahead and their business is increas- 
2. ee 


ing 
I have information to the effect that one Chas. 


W H. Badlam ‘ Clinton 


was discharged from 
Prison, New York State, on It is 


November 9, 1896. 
also reported to us that one Chas. H. Badlam is again 
beginning operations in the piano business. 

We congratulate the piano manufacturers who will 


trust him, for they deserve to lose every dollar. 
oe 
R. F. J. WOODBURY, of the Jewett Piano Com- 
pany, Leominster, Mass., passed through this 
on Saturday en route to pointsin the South. He 
Special 


city 
expects to remain away about two weeks. 
attention has been given lately to the veneers which 
are used in the Jewett cases, and they are particularly 
ndsome in figure, their mahoganys being specially 


h 
an 


ine 
eK 

OTH & ENGELHARDT, the action makers, of St. 
R Johnsville, N. Y., very consistently claim points 
regarding the construction of their action that en- 
titles it to more than passing consideration from 
piano manufacturers. These individual points are 
covered by patents and belong exclusively to this 
Their actions are very easy to regulate and 


firm. 
never rattle. They are not influenced by climatic 
changes. All who are using them speak in their 
favor. 
or 
WALTER E. HALL, who represents the 


R. 
M Pease Piano Company as traveling man, re- 
turned last week from an extended trip through New 
York and Pennsylvania, and reports that the business 
among piano dealers has taken a decidedly upward 
tendency. He found the regularly established agents 
ready to place conservative orders for the holiday 
trade, and the result of his trip shows to that effect. 
But few pianos have so loyal dealers as the popular 
Pease, and the goods warrant both their loyalty and 


attention. 
oF 
ll probability there will be no extra meetings 
] called of the different music trade corporations 
outside of New York city of which the late William 
Steinway was president. The annual meetings of all 
these corporations occurring in January or February 


N 


a 


makes the calling of extra meetings unnecessary. 

The vice-presidents of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, 

Ill.; Bollman Brothers Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 

N & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Steinway & 

Sons, Pittsburg, Pa., and of Ernest Urchs & Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, will assume the president’s duties. 
NE of the 


ow 
most effective 
¢ issued by a piano house was that of Chicker- 
ing & Sons, which appeared in the New York Herald 
of Sunday last. It was artistic, chaste, and the read- 
ing matter was confined to so smalia portion of the 
space that it was bound to attract attention and be 
read word for word. It occupies a full page of one 
of the supplements, and must have attracted the at- 
tention of hundreds of thousands of readers to the 
new excellencies of the Chickering piano. 
one of the most original and, incidentally, probably 


Stetson 


advertisements ever 


It was | 


one of the most expensive advertisements ever pub- | 


lished by a piano house ina daily paper. 
aed 
R. HAMILTON S. GORDON says that their 
M small goods department is being crowded with 
orders. Not large orders, which to him indicates 
that the dealers are moving more cautiously in their 


purchases than for several years past, and that they | 


are giving the payment of their bills more considera- 
tion than for some time past. This Mr. Gordon 
thinks a favorable sign that business is improving 
gradually and will be ina healthy state before many 
months. The wholesale piano trade is with them 
much better. ‘It will takesome time to bring about 
prosperity,” said Mr. ‘‘but we are on the 
right road.” 


Gordon, 





The judgment for $195 granted against the St. John-Bal- 
lou Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has been set aside. 





Obituary. 











Henry Herrman. 

ENRY HERRMAN died at his residence, No. 
H 230 East Fifteenth street, November 30. Mr. Herr- 
man was a large dealer in moldings, bellows stock, &c., 
and sold to a great many manufacturers in the United 
States. Hewas born in 1837, in East Prussia, came to 
America in 1866, and started his present business, which 
has grown to large proportions. Mr. Herrman was also a 
large manufacturer of furniture. 

Adolph Slevzyneske. 

Adolph Slevzyneske, an organ builder of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., living at No. 20 Rockwell place, committed suicide 
November 27 by swallowing a large dose of strychnine. 
Before laying violent hands on himself he bid good bye to 
his large Newfoundland dog. 


Adolph G. Kleber. 


Adolph G 
mother, No. 207 Sandusky street, Allegheny, Pa. Mr. 
Kleber was the son of the late August Kleber, who was a 


member for years of the firm of H. Kleber & Brother, in | 
Mr. Kleber was 40 years of age and for two | 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
years had been incapacitated for business through a lung 
affection. 


G. W. Nelson. 

G. W. Nelson, formerly connected with the house of Win- 
ters & Nelson, Chattanooga, Tenn., expired suddenly 
Thanksgiving Day, while officiating at the organ of the 
First Baptist Church in that city. Apoplexy was the 
cause. 


Geo. N. Curtis. 


. Kleber died November 23 at the home of his: 





| son street, between Michigan and Wabash avenues, for a 





Mr. Geo. N. Curtis, one of the largest stockholders of the | 


/Eolian Organ and Music Company, died at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Paris, France,on December 1. He was a 
man prominent in New York business circles ; was inter- 


ested in street car lines in New York, Brooklyn and Phila- | 


delphia; was connected with the Standard Oil Company, | 


and was a man of great wealth. He did much to advance 
the interests of the Lolian Company, both financially and 
as a general adviser. His son, Atherton Curtis, is a di- 
rector of the company, and will hereafter, as heretofore, 
look after his father’s holdings. 








Change in Baltimore. 
G. WOODWARD 


ms he has 


purchased the | 


interests of Hollingshead, Stults & Woodward, and | 


will conduct the business on his own account. Mr. Wood- 
ward is an active, energetic and progressive business man, 


and a good piano salesman. He wil) run the same instru- 


ments as his predecessors did, and will also keep a large | 


stock of sheet music. 








Deckers May Incorporate. 


Negotiations for a Continuance of their Piano 
Business. 


ECKER BROTHERS, piano manufacturers, 

of Union square west, will close their business at 
the end of the year, but there is almost a certainty that 
a corporation will then take charge of their offices and 
factories. 

The firm recently announced its intention in a circular 
letter to its agents in all parts of the world, and offers to 
purchase its plant and good-will were numerous. William 
F. Decker, who is administrator of the estate of his father, 
John J. Decker, one of the founders of the business, refused 
them all, but he has been negotiating with men of sound 
financial standing who wish to succeed the firm witha 
corporation. 

The firm of Decker Brothers is one of the oldest and 
best known in the piano making business. 


nally composed of John J. and David Decker, and later | 


Charles was admitted. He died in 1888. John J. Decker 
died not long ago. Mrs. Decker and her daughter have 
for a long time desired to be relieved of the responsibilities 


| of the business, and the closing of it is partly due to that 


desire. The firm is rated for $280,000 by R. G. Dun & 


Co.—New York Times. 
** 


Further from Chicago. 


(By Wire.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 8, 1896. } 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

Both the Camps deny any intention of having anything 
to do with any reorganization of Decker Brothers. The 
Estey & Camp Company is about to close a lease on the old 
First Regiment armory property on the south side of Jack- 





It was origi- | 





term of ten years, at a rental of about $18,000 a year. 
Messrs. Young & Barnes, who own the property, will re- 
construct it preparatory to its occupancy by the new 
tenant, who will take possession about May 1, 1897. This 
clipping appeared in the real estate columns of yesterday's 
papers, but Edward N. Camp says no papers have been 
signed yet. H. 

7 * 

In reference to the above the Syracuse Courzer wisely 
says: 

‘‘ An old-established New York piano firm is to quit the 
business. The proprietors are frank enough to declare 
that neither the money nor the tariff question is responsi- 
ble for their decision, but new and up-to-date manufactures 
have crowded their old style of pianos out of the market.” 








The Stratton Statement. 





HE filed schedules of John F. Stratton, the 
failed manufacturer of guitars, mandolins, &c., show 
as follows 
LIABILITIES. 
German manufacturers.......... pecesecupuwereés $36,000 
eee TO, HOGER, Ps oo cecccvcccccccscescosee 24,000 
F. Machlin, New York....... 8,000 
cc cccwvedasesenes 6,320 
$74,320 
ASSETS. 
PIG 6 icv cvescsvece-o6 Seecosseneeeenenonenees 344,050) 
PE cccceccwovessudesaetisosetesncuns 19,601 
I Bt CE, kn csincibcavretiediniconsoes’ SH719 


This would indicate a final payment of about 26 cents on 


the dollar. 








In Town. 
MONG the trade visitors who have beenin New 
York the past week and among those who called at 


the office of THe Musicar Courier were 

Frank A. Lee, John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. V. Church, John Church Company, Chicago, IIl. 

A. M. Wright, John Church Company, New York. 

Frank Butler, John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wm. Rohlfing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Leon Chase, Chase Brothers Piano Company 
Mich. 

Berthold Otto, Markneukirchen, Saxony 

Geo. H. Washburn, 

J. Chandler, Lebanon. 

W. C. Landrum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

iz, H. Johnson, Orange, N. ae 

Gen. Julius J. Estey, Estey Organ Company 
boro, Vt. 

S. S. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. B. Mosher, Binghamton, N. Y 

W. J. Scarmelong, Gordon, Canada 

E. C. Burkhan, Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. A. Potter, Lyon, Potter & Co., Chi 

W. H. Poole, Boston, Mass. 


M uskegon 


3oston, Mass. 


Brattle 


I] 


ago 


Geo. T. M. Tilden, Geo. F. Hedge, Son & Co., Buffalo 
N. Y. F 
John Summers, Syracuse. N. Y. 


p 


W. A. White, Blasius & Sons, *hiladelphia, Pa 
W. Hawke, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

G. G. Foster, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edwin Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y 
Frederick Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 
C. H. W. Foster, Chickering & Sons, 
Geo. G. Endicott, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. H. Chickering, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass 
J. H. Stiff, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. White, Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conn 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn 

J. Pretorius, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry L. Mason, Boston, Mass. 


Weber Auction. 

UPREME COURT, City and County 
of New York.—In the matter of the 
application of a majority of the directors 
ot Weber Piano Company, a domestic cor- 
poration, for a voluntary dissolution of 
said corporation. ‘Take notice that the un- 
dersigned, William Foster, as receiver of 
Weber Piano Company, will sell at public 
auction all the finished pianos, new and 
second-hand, in his possession as such re- 


3oston, Mass. 


ceiver, under the direction of Marlin F. 
Hatch, auctioneer, at the Weber Piano 
Warerooms, No. 108 Fifth avenue, in the 


City, County and State of New York, on 
Monday, the 2ist day of December, 1896, 
at 10:30 o'clock in the forenoon of that day, 
and thereafter from day to day at 10:30 
o'clock in the forenoon of each day, until 
all of said pianos are sold. 
Dated New York, December 5, 1896. 
WILLIAM Foster, 
Havens & BEEBE, Receiver. 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
18 Wall street, New York City. 
"ap pia this 
of new and second-hand pianos, it is quite probable 
that the sale will include the entire assets of the Weber 
Piano Company. The new corporation, Weber-Wheelock 
Company, will beyond question secure such of the assets 
as are desirable to the continuation of the business. 


announcement is for the sale 
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Wm. Steinway’s Funeral 
T was a gathering of distinguished men that 
] did the last honors to the late William Steinway last 
Wednesday afternoon in the main hall of the Liederkranz 
Club. Few men have lived whose death called forth so 
much profound sorrow; none have left so many true 


friends. 

The exercises at the Liederkranz Club were eminently 
fitting. The order of them was published last week, but 
in addition Edward de Reszké sang L’addio; Mlle. 
Olitzka, In deine Hiinde befehl ich meinen Geist ; Mme. 
Emma Eames, the Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod, accom- 
panied on the organ and with a violin obligato by Richard 
Arnold, while Mme. Lillian Blauvelt sang the solo in Zoll- 
ner’s Requiem. 

It was when Carl Schurz commenced to speak beside the 
catafalque that the importance of the occasion showed 
itself. All around him were friends of Mr. Steinway ; they 
were true friends, too, and there was not space enough to 
accommodate them all. None had come through idle 
curiosity. The central point of all thought was in that 
plain, black clothed casket, backed by the finest floral dis- 
play ever seen in New York ; while the walls, shrouded in 
black, and the supporting pillars of the gallery sombered 
back the gloom that was symbolized and was a reality in 
that honored casket 

The voice of Mr. Schurz was most beautiful and the sor- 
row of the venerable orator most touching. He did not 
finish ; he could not, for his words called up memories that 
choked his utterance and there were tears for William 
Steinway. 

Not the kind provoked by a beautiful rhetorical descrip- 
tion of an earthly event, but the sobs that spring from 
hearts surcharged with genuine grief. 

While the utterance of Mr. Schurz was stopped an inci- 
dent occurred well worth recording. A gentleman ap 
peared at the door, was admitted and modestly worked 


his way through the dense crowd until he stood at the 
extreme back. He could have had a hundred seats, but 
he did not ask. Humbly mixing with the crowd he stood 
with bowed head throughout the ceremony, doing honor to 
a beloved friend. He was one of the greatest and best 
known of America’s sons, but he looked on in reverence be- 
fore the glory of his departed friend, and many whe saw 
this silent and modest tribute will remember the gentle- 
man, David Bennett Hill. 

Mr. Schurz’s speech, which was in German, was as fol- 
lows : 


Honorev Frignps AND Mourners—Mourners are we all. 
I can say but a few words to you, but they come from a 
troubled heart. It is a great sorrow that gathers us about 
this coffin. We stand here bowed by a sense of loss that 
touches this city, the nation, the world, not in a general 
way, but one that goes straight to the heart of each in 
dividual personally. Whoever knew him cannot but have 
the feeling that in this dead man he has lost a brother 
Certain it is that to many who watched his fruitful career 
from afar it has had a great meaning 

As a simple workman William Steinway began his life's 
activity. Through unwearying labor, honest, daring, 
many sided, thoughtful, he climbed round by round till the 
name of the great master manufacturer resounded through 
all the civilized nations of the earth, and the noblest so- 
cieties of art and the mightiest princes of the world deco- 
rated him with their distinguished honors. But with all 
the greatness of his success he remained always the sim- 
ple, honest, restless workman—the true, the ideal knight 
of labor in the broadest, noblest sense. 

Asa patron of art and of the uplifting pleasures art 
satisfies, he was a power. Who can measure the gratitude 
our country owes to him for his furtherance of the true 
love of art and the ennobled esthetic taste which it was 
his searching, constant care to serve by securing the best 
of talent, by holding out help to struggling genius, and by 
exciting our living interest in such things? He was a 
pattern’ of American citizenship, the embodiment of un- 
selfish, efficient public spirit. With what force of word 
and deed has he come forward when the life of the republic 
needed a defense, or the honor of the Government or the 
credit of the nation was to be maintained! How ready, 
disinterested, self-sacrificing and effective was he alw 
in giving his service, so often called for by public interests. 

He was a pattern of German-American citizenship— 
blending in himself the best traits of American character 
with the best of the German—a great American in enter- 
prise and affection for this republic, alla German in soul 
and in true reverence for the old fatherland, the patriotic 
American with a German heart. He was a pattern of the 
master manufacturer, on whose heart the weal of his work- 
men lay like a father’s and who found in their content- 
ment his happiness and 7 

And—what is in our day of special significance—he 
was a pattern asarich man. I wish I could call the mil- 
lionaires of the land to this bier and say to them, ‘‘ Those 
among you who lament that at times poverty looks witl 
mutterings on riches, learn from this dead man.” His mil 
lions were never begrudged him. The dark glance of envy 
never fell upon him. Covetousness itself passed him by 
disarmed and reconciled. Yes, everyone would have re- 
joiced to see him still richer, for everyone knew that every- 
thing he got contributed to the welfare of all. 

No one fulfilled better than he the duties of wealth. 
There was no puffed up pride of possession, no extrava- 
gant prank of display. Simple as ever remained his being, 
modest his mode of life. But he knew one luxury and he 
practiced it; that was the luxury of the liberal hand—a 
princely luxury, that few of the world’s greatest have 
indulged in more richly than he. 

I speak here not only of the gifts of large sums, of 
which the world knows, but of those much greater amounts 
that he spent quietly for his fellow man and of which the | 








world knows nothing. And it was not money alone that 
he gave. It was the hearty joy of the genuine bene- 
factor, with which he bade the worthy welcome, and often 
anticipated their wants. It was the bright cheerfulness of 
the willing giver, who could conceive no abuse of his gen- 
erosity, who spared neither time nor pains, who let no 
business claims deter or disturb him and who comforted 
and considered, thought and labored till the necessary aid 
was secured. 

How incredibly far that went ; how great the number of 
those who looked upon Steinway asa kindly, never failing 
support ; how his labor of charity accumulated sometimes 
till the whole capacity of an ordinary man would have 
been exhausted, that only his closest friends ever knew, 
and they hardly knew it all. I have seen many men in my 
day, never a bigger heart. It is hard over this coffin so to 
speak the truth that it shall not seem exaggerated. Is it 
too much to say that in this man every human being has 
lost a brother? 

He was the millionaire whom no one begrudged his 
riches. Nothing could reward more beautifully his good 
works than to have his noble example acknowle -dged by 
the rich of our day, and to have the great lesson of his life 
understood and taken to heart in its full worth. 

And what a friend and comrade he was! His inexhaust 
ble sympathy, his loyal devotion, his childlike enthusiasm 
for the good and the beautiful his joy in other's joy, his 
bubbling humor, his sunny cheerfulness—who that was 
near him has not been made happy and better by those 
jualities of his? He isa happy man who finds his happi- 
nessin the fortunes of others. So was he in truth one of 
the happiest of men. 

‘*And now, plucked away in the fullness of his energy, 
powers, and strivings, he lies here before us dumb and 
still—in this hall in which he so loved to mingle with his 
friends, in which his voice so often rang out, in which he 
spent so many merry hours himself and made so merry for 
others. And here stand his children and relatives, bowed 
low by the blow of fate. Is it a comfort to them that thei1 
grief is shared! ‘Truly, this consolation flows out to them 
in the richest streams, for hundreds and thousands are 
united in this common sorrow as one great family. The 
memory of this true nobleman will be green and blossom- 
ing in all our hearts, and his name will live in our im- 
perishable reverence and affection. 


Julius Hoffman, acting as president of the Liederkranz 





paid the following tribute, after which he took an 
affecting leave of William Steinway 

My friends, a deep gloom enshrouds to-day this hall, 
sacred to friendly gatherings and the flow of social 
warmth. The joyous songs, the happy choruses are dumb, 
and in their stead has come the great grief incident upon a 
comrade’s passing away. He lies here before us, and will 
take into his grave the last echoes of farewell from the hall 
of the Liederkranz. 

William Steinway was a loyal comrade, a true friend to 
the singers. To them he stood fast until the end. It was 
ever his pride to rank among the active members of our 
society, and for them he had a thought even in his last 
moments. Our dear friend William Steinway is no more ! 
These words tell all the grief, the burni ng sorrow, which 
we who have so long known him feel at his death, and 
which time will serve only to deepen. How cheerful, how 
happy he was in our midst! 

His last outi ng was atrip from his own happy home to 
the Liederkranz, but it is not to his own home that we are 
going to return him. It is tothe cold \ 
sign his remains, w many of his lave gone 
before him, where he will sleep his last, long sleep 
What moves us so deeply to-day is that we will no 
longer see among us the dear old friend whom we ioved so 
much, the thought of the many hours spent in his com- 
panionship, which have now gone by. Never again shall 
we have in our circle a William Steinway, who came 
among us to seek and find his happiness. And, therefore, 
the tears that flow to-day are the best and truest and most 
well-deserved tribute that comes to him out of the fullness 
of our hearts. 

3etter than words do these tears of ours express our 
grief. And now, dear, good William Steinway, take our 
thanks, our most heartfelt thanks, for all the friendship, for 
all the love which thou hast bestowed upon us in past years. 

WwW e will hold thy name in reverence, and later genera- 
tions will be taught to remember that on e William Stein- 
way dwelt among us. Take our thanks, dear friend, take 
our thanks! Thou hast given us pleasures and sweet hours 
manifold, and only one sorrow—that which came to us 
when thine eyes were closed forever in death. 


that we con- 








life who attended 





A list of the prominent men in { 


Mr. Steinway's funeral were such men as 

Senator David Bennett Hill, Mayor Strong, Comptroller 
Fitch, ex-Mayor Hewitt, Commissioner Sutro, Judge Gie- 
gerich, ex-Judge Dittenhoefer, Mayor Gleason, Register 
William Sohmer, Sheriff Tamsen, ex- aan rister Levy, » Carl 
Schurz, George W. a erill, Mr. Oswa ld “Ottendorfe r, Mr 
George Ehret, Consul Fiegel Jud dge Fitzgerald, Colle tor 
Grosse, Mr. Gustav Schw ab, Mr John D. Crimmins and 
Mr. Hugo Wesendonck. 

The American Piano Manufacturers’ Association went in 
a body. There were present 

Messrs. Samuel Hazelton, William E. Wheelock, Charles 


B. Lawson, Leopold Peck, Charles H. Parsons, Robert C. 
Kammerer, William D. Dutton, F. G. Smith, Robert B, 
Proddow, Hellmuth Kranich, B. H. Janssen, George Nem- 
bach, Louis P. Bach, Frederick Kranich, Myron A. Decker, 
Richard M. Walters, A. H. Fischer, John D. Pease, Gen 
Julius J. Estey, Henry Behning, Gustave Behning, Emil 


Gabler, E. E. Gabler, George W. Peek, Wm. Strich and 
Paul Zeidler. 

Other members of the trade were ; 

Alfred Dolge, Hugo Sohmer, Joseph Kuder, Adam 
Nickel, Kar! Fink, Ludwig Cavalli, C. A. Zoebiseh, Will- 
iam Tonk, Peter D. Strauch, Jacob Doll, Henry Spies, 
Augustus Baus, R. M. Webb, Frank Decker, George Both 
ner, P. ].Gildemeester, Henry Junge, A. C. Cox, J.W. Sturte- 
vant, Theodore Pfafflin, J. Burns-Brown, John Summers, 
Chas. Jacobs, Otto Wissner, Alonzo Smith, F. Dielman, 
Paul G. Mehlin, H. Paul Mehlin, John Weser, I. I. Cole, 
F. Rayner, C. A. Bruno, John Haines, Wm. P. Haines, 
Albert Haines, ‘‘ Jack” Haynes, Frank Muehlfeld, Seymour 
Rosenberg, Chas. Becht and others 





From out of town there were present 

Alexander Steinert, of Boston; M1: J B. Woodford and 
Mr. A von Bernuth, of N. Stetson & Co., Philadel- 
phia ; d Potter, Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago; Mr. E 
F. Droop, E. F. Droop & Sons, Washington, D. C.; Mr 
Morris Steinert, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. William Rohlfing, 
Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. C. C. Cox, ]. 
W. Martin & Brother, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Otto Bollman, 
Bollman Brothers Company, St. Louis ; Messrs. Edmund 
and Frederick Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y.: Mr 
William Wander, Wm. Wander & Son, Hartford, Conn 
Messrs. Denton and Daniels, Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Messrs. Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Ernest Urchs, Cincinnati; John 1. Davenport, Davenport 
& Treacy, Stamford, Conn.; Calvin Whitney, A. B. Chase 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio; W. A. White, Blasius & Sons, 
Philadelphia 

From Canada there was Mr. Albert Nordheimer, of A 
& S. Nordheimer, Toronto 








The Boston Trade Association was represented by 
George H. Chickering, Henry F. Miller, P. H. Powers, E. 
P. Mason, E. N. Kimball, Jr., Chandler W. Smith and Mr. 
Gibson 

All the 
there, incluc 
Walter Damrosch, Luigi Mancineili, Alexander Lambert, 
Edouard de Reszké, Dr. William Mason, Mr. and Mrs 
Mau 

The interment was in the Steinway vault in Greenwood 

An Execution for Saalfield. 
EPUTY SHERIFF BUTLER last Saturday 


received an execution against the Saalfield Publish 


g lights in the musical profession were 





ling such men as Rafael Joseffy, Anton Seidl, 





ing Company, music publishers, at No. 13 East Four 
teenth street, for $4,727, in favor of Elizabeth T. Saalfield, 
for money loaned to the company at various times be 
tween August 1, 1894, and March 1, 1896. The suit was 
commenced against the company in March last, but judg 
ment was not taken until yesterday. Richard A Saal 


field, the president, recently returned from a trip to 


Zurope, and found affairs;in a complicated condition. In 
the last six months numerous judgments have been ob 


tained against the company, aggregating about $5,000, 
some of which were subsequently satisfied. In April 
(895, the company was chattel mortgaged for $20,000, to 
J. A. and F. W. Bacon, as trustees, which mortgage has 


f 


-ecently been foreclosed.—//era/d. 


Breitkopf & Hartel to Move. 
REITKOPF & HARTEL, whose place of busi- 
ness is now at 39 East Nineteenth street, will remove 
to 11 East Sixteenth street on or before February 1. 
Their store room will be the first floor, which is ample for 
their needs Mr. Reinhard Volkmann is the resident 
manager. He has been connected with the house for 
many years and is an efficient man 
The letters, consisting of two volumes, and the writ 
ings, one volume, of Hans von Biilow, edited by Marie 
von Biilow, his widow, have been published by Breitkopf 
& Hirtel in German, and are now ready for the trade. 


The flood now raging in Chippewa Falls, Wis., has done 





' 
it damage to the business interests of the town, and 
among the sufferers is A. O. Ballard 
*? 
3ranch 6 of the Pianomakers’ Union has been dis 





banded, as th majority of its members — no iongerl 
find employ: and they are now working as carpenters 
and cabinetmakers Those still employed in the piano in 
dustry have joined other branches of the union Journal 





PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 

GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 
THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 

BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI 
THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 

BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY & WT, CHICAGO. 





CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 5, 1896. | 


IGHT on the heels of the possibility of one of 
our leading music trade representatives becoming a 
future senator from the State of Illinois comes the news 
that our Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, of the Pease Piano 
Company, may become the future consul general to Vi- 
enna, Austria. The following letter from Mr. G. J. Corey 
is significant as coming from a strong organization : 
CHICAGO, December 4, 1896, 
Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, City: 

My Dear Sir—I hope you will pardon me for delaying in 
recognizing your very valuable services in the late cam- 
paign. I want to assure you of not only my appreciation 
but the appreciation of the entire Nationai Executive 
Committee of Commercial Travelers of the United 
States, and also the Executive Committee of the 
Commercial McKinley Club, No. 1. If you could 
hear all the nice things that have been said about 
you and your wonderful voice, which has been of 
great advantage to the Republican party, not only in Chi- 
cago, but in Canton, I think it would make your bosom 
swell with majestic pride. I have been more or less con- 
nected with Republican campaigns for twenty-five years, 
and I want to assure you that I have never found greater 
pleasure than in working with you, and I feel that you 
personally and your voice did as much toward the election 
of Major McKinley as any campaign orator, and I feel cer- 
tain that your valuable services will be recognized by the 
President-elect. 

He knows already of the work you have done, and has 
expressed his appreciation of it, and I feel that if there is 


anything you want within reasonable bounds that you will | 


have it. : 

I will take great pleasure in presenting your name in 
person to Major McKinley at an early date and urge upon 
him your appointment as consul general to Vienna, where 
you may be with your family for the next few years. 

With expressions of highest regard, I beg to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Signed] G. J. Corey, 
Chairman National Executive Committee 

of Commercial Travelers of the United 
States and President of the Commercial 
McKinley Club, No. 1, of Chicago. 

This is as much of a surprise to Mr. MacDonald as it is 

to his friends, who have all been informed of the probability 

of his appointment. 

Mr. John D. Pease is fully aware of the matter, and it 
may affect the future of the branch store in this city. 

Mr. MacDonald took a prominent part in the last cam- 
paign without hope or expectation of any reward, but the 
idea came about in the following manner: All his friends 
know his family is living in the Austrian capital, where his 
son, Wilbur, is studying music and the piano under the 
direction of one of the great masters; they also know that 
he feels the absence of his family most keenly, and that the 
position offered would enable him to join them in Vienna 
and remain with them for four years. It was with the in- 
tention of empowering him to accomplish the fact as above 
outlined that his friends developed the scheme, which 
there is little doubt will be carried out. 

Mr. Wm. C. Camp is making some stir in trade circles 
just now and various are the coraments heard. The 


the stock of pianos, some forty in number, which were ex- 
pected this week ; indeed they may be here now, but they 
are not yet in store. Mr. Camp has gone East and may 
make arrangements to handle another make of piano in 
addition to the one already announced. This, however, is 
not a certainty and nothing can be definitely spoken of in 
relation thereto. A transfer of Mr. Camp’s interest in the 
Estey & Camp corporation is not unlikely to happen in the 
near future, as he is willing to make a sacrifice for cash. 

Preliminary work is still being carried on in the case of 
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Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE FPACTORY, ONE GRADE. .. 
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The highest development of 
modern piano making. Every 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 
Action and material. Send for 
latest Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. —...—_"" 
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the proposed town of Steger, now known as Columbia 
Heights, and it may be entirely settled in about two weeks. 
Already packages have been received addressed T. Steger 
& Co., Steger, Ill., and have reached the intended 
destination. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Works has entered into the 
business of supplying manufacturers with fancy wood 
veneers, and has secured the services of Mr. Ed. W. Eysel 
to represent the house on the road. Mr. Eysel has had ex- 
perience in the business and is acquainted with the trade. 

Mr. John Goggan, of Galveston, Tex., has been a 
visitor, as havealso Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Geo. Bothner, Jr., of New York, and Mr. James E. 
Healy, of Wm. Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Her- 
man Leonard, representing Alfred Dolge & Son, of New 
York, who has been here for some time, left yesterday on 
his return trip home. He will visit several points en route, 
and reports having had a very satisfactory trade. 

I. M. Roberts, of Minneapolis, Minn., is the proprietor 
of a large general store and deals quite extensively in 
small musical merchandise. His stock was damaged, 
mostly by water, to the extent of $60,000. Said to be fully 
insured. 

Mr. James E. Healy reports having concluded a deal 
with the new Smith & Nixon concern of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by which the future representation of the Knabe piano is 
secured to them for that city and its environs. 

Mr. C. N. Post, of Lyon & Healy, has gone on an ex- 
tended business trip through the West. 

A very handsome catalogue of musical merchandise, pub- 
lished by Barnett Samuel & Sons, of London, England, 
has been received by the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany. Barnett Samuel & Sons are the English agents 
for the organs made by the above mentioned company, are 
large dealers, and the catalogue is one of the handsomest 





yet issued by any house in either continent. 

Mr. James F. Broderick, for nine years traveling sales- 
men for the B. Shoninger Company in the West, has en- 
gaged to assume a similar position with Steger & Co. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kurzenknabe has changed his position from 
Estey & Camp to Wm. C. Camp. 








Amos C. James Buried. 
P igre C. JAMES, of James & Holmstrom, whose 


death and the arrangements for whose funeral were 
announced in the last issue of THe Musica Courter, was 
buried last Wednesday, the funeral service taking place in 
St. Bartholomew's Church, corner Madison avenue and 
Forty-fourth street. 

The pall-bearers were Andreas Holmstrom, Myron C. 
Decker, Peter D. Strauch and M. Sternenberg, all of the 
music trade, the latter from the house of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. The two remaining pallbearers were 
R. B. Tracey and H. Dieger, who were old-time friends of 
Mr. James. 

The services were simple, the Episcopal ritual being 
used. 

The American Piano Manufacturers’ Association was 
represented by Wm. E. Wheelock, Robert B, Proddow, Rob- 
ert C. Kammerer, Louis P. Bach, Harry D. Pease and A. H. 
Fischer. Others from the music trades present were Lud- 
wig Cavalli, F. Deilman, Geo. W. Herbert, B. Jansen, L. 
Koehler, Louis Jammes, a brother of the deceased, and a 
representative of THe Musicat Courier. 


7 7 8 
It is announced that the business of James & Holmstrom 


will continue. No will has been found, and appraisers, at 
the head of whom was Peter D. Strauch, went through the 
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stock last Saturday, with the result that a statement can be 


; ‘ : ; ; | made this week. 
new store is being rapidly put in order for the reception of | 








Wissner’s New Piano. 
HE trade is always interested in the doings of 
Otto Wissner, and his name is mentioned often when 


| trade men meet. Particularly is it heard in New York 


when a new arrival says ‘‘ What is Wissner doing?” The 
renown of the man from Brooklyn is abroad in the land, 
and he is deserving of his fame. Wissner has built up a 
great retail business which is constantly growing. He is 
mentioned as proprietor of one of the largest retail inter- 
ests in the country. Then there is his wholesale trade, and 
the prominence he has acquired as a piano manufacturer. 
His work in this regard has commanded the attention of the 
entire trade. First uprights, then grands and finally concert 
grands came from his hands, and their merit is thoroughly 
understood from one end of the United States to the 
other. 

Wissner is a man never content with his labors. He be- 
lieves that he must be bringing out greater results or that 
he is not progressing. The record of his achievements 
would consume more space than can be devoted to him in 
this issue ; therefore it is to his latest achievement that at- 
tention must be directed. For nearly three years Mr. 
Wissner has been striving to get a grand tone into an up- 
right piano, this being a problem long vexing the trade. 
Experiment after experiment has he made, until at last he 








is prepared to show the result of his labors in a piano now 
in the factory. 

The fundamental point of this new principle is a pressure 
bar as in a grand, from C C, extending to the topmost 
note of the piano. To do this it is required that this bar 
must come out from the plate and that the strings should 
gounder it. This produces a ‘pull out strain” on the 
plate, which great strain has been provided for by a scien- 
tific system of bracing. A greater sounding board surface 
is gained, approximating 2 inches, and this results in a 
fuller, rounder tone,the pressure bar system giving a 
solidity that is apparent in the tone. This tone is unlike 
any that Wissner has yet produced. Its carrying power is 
remarkable, and the quality is velvety, with always an im- 
pression of power behind. 

It was in June, 1895, that Wissner first completed one of 
these pianos, but he said nothing about it, preferring to do 
some more quiet experimenting, with the result of produc- 
ing this piano. 

The trade cannot but take to this piano, which has been 
tried and pronounced ‘‘ wonderful” by no less a person 
than Mme. Julie Rive-King, who said after playing on it 
for two hours: ‘‘ I can do anything on this piano that I can 
on a grand and the tone is as satisfying.” 








Important Opening. 


ERNEST URCHS & Co., 
121 AND 123 WEST FOURTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 3, 1596. } 
UR formal opening will take place on Tuesday, 
December 8, 1896, and through the assistance of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and several prominent 
soloists, under the direction of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
it promises to be made a memorable occasion. 

A limited number of invitations will be issued to those 
most likely to be interested. Your attendance would give 
us especial pleasure, and we hope you may find it possible 
to make use of this invitation, which will admit you upon 
presentation at the door. 

Respectfully yours, Ernest Urcus & Co. 


Ee ree ...Promenade Concert 
Mr. Michael Brand, Conductor. 
StO SBOP Mincsccscecsscs Concert by Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, Director 
Mr. Theodore Bohlmann and Mr. Armin Doerner at the 
piano. Miss Nellie Amele Davis, contralto 


11 a. M. tol. P 








Climate. 


** Some Pianos will stand all kinds of Climate, 
** All Pianos will stand some kinds of Climate" —but— 
** All Pianos won't stand all kinds of Climate.” 


green of construction, carefully selected and 
thoroughly seasoned material, render the STreRr.inc 
piano absolutely impervious to the extremely dry and hot 
temperature of the San Joaquin valley, as well as the cold, 
damp and foggy atmosphere of the coast. 

It is of paramount importance to piano purchasers to 
consider this feature in their selection of an instrument. 
The STex.inc we warrant in every respect, and under 
no consideration will we permit a defective instrument to 
leave our establishment or remain with a customer. We 
can refer to hundreds of persons who have used the Srer- 
LING for years; among them are many in our own city. 

Being thoroughly convinced that no piano can be pur- 
chased for the price that will give the satisfaction, musi- 
cally and otherwise, as the STERLING, we invite all intend- 
ing purchasers and others to inspect them at our 
warerooms. 





Tuning and repairing promptly attended to. Prices 
always the lowest consistent with thorough workmanship. 
Respectfully, 
Benj. Curtaz & Son, 
Sole Pacific Coast Agents, 
16 to 20 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


We can indorse every word of the above Curtaz 
circular on the Sterling. We have followed the in- 
strument from the day of its birth to this hour and it 
has made a splendid record. 








‘‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 

‘‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 


‘*What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘*The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





AN ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Ads. 


—— 


No. 3. 





W* have lots of proof—and it is being added to 
continually—that the fight being made by 
this paper to kill the $75 box and reform those who 
have been tempted to handle it is turning in our 
favor. In the eternal fitness of things we were bound 
to be rewarded, and many of the very dealers who 
have been almost ruined by the trash are as grateful 
as is this paper that the tide has turned. 

Those who have caught it on its flood will receive 
its first benefits, both in selling a legitimate piano at 
a legitimate price and in the fact that they have 
been honest enough to admit that the cheap apolo- 
gies to music were devouring the very sap of the 
American piano industry. This paper will continue 
to help the dealer along with specimens of ‘‘ ads.” 
that bear the hall mark of genuine bids for an honest 
trade. 

This is the kind of ‘‘ad.,” clipped from the Du- 
buque, Ia., H/era/d, that robs the trade of its dignity. 
‘‘An upright piano worth $200. It goes for $90.’ 
Why disgrace a piano by selling it for $90 unless the 
instrument is of the class that this paper would ex- 
terminate ? 





Pianos. 
Pianos. 
Pianos. 


Pianos. 
Pianos. 
Pianos. 


Does This Interest You? 
We have One UPRIGHT 
PIANO Worth About $200, 


ian - ( 
It goes for $90. Thisisa 
snap. 
And Square Pianos. ‘ 


Well We can fix you out at from 
$20 to $60 and we will allow you 
just what you pay for it in ex- 
change for a NEW Piano Any- 
time. 
We have a complete line of the famous 
Washburn Guitars and Mandolins. 


All the New and Popular Sheet Music. 


BARNARD, WALKER & CO. } 


“— 











Here is a good, sensible ‘‘ad.,” and it will always 
draw an intelligent trade. It is fromthe Bethlehem, 
Pa., Star: 





THE CELEBRATED 


¢ 
¢ 
( KRANICM P - 
Y & BACM 1 a Bl O 
AS revolutionized the 
business in first-class 
Pianos. A faultless in- [cur oF up- 
strument of unequalled du- RIGHT PIANO. } 
rability, sold at a reason- 
able price. 

It has destroyed the fashionable prejudice 
in favor of paying for a Piano double its } 
intrinsic value. These Pianos are the re- 
sult of thirty-one years’ experience, and 
their great success among the best judges 
has been owing to three facts only : 

? They possess Phenomenal 
Durability ! 

They are of Faultless 
Construction / 

They are sold at Moder- 
ate Prices! 

Also Steinway and other Pianos. Send 
for catalogue—free, by mail. 


WM. H. KELLER, 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE, 


EASTON, PA. 





[CUT OF GRAND 
PIANO. | 





219-221 Northampton St., 
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The man who penned the following will find out 
before long that a fine piano cannot be purchased 





for $175 at retail. He is misleading his possible 
customers. It was printed in the Pittsburg 77¢/- 
egraph: 
Fine Pianos for $175. 

Strictly new upright orchestra pianos for 

$175 are among the big bargains we offer. 

Organs for $50 upward. Full line of musi- 

cal instruments of all kinds. Sheet music 

} at half price—all the latest popular pieces. 
H. A. Becker, 174 Ohio street, Allegheny 


| What a contrast with the following well-balanced 
| upright style of ‘‘ad.” found in the Rome, N. Y., 
Sentinel : 





¢ 


} A FLAT FAILURE 


has been 

experienced 

by many a 

dealer because 

he didn’t handle 
instruments that were 
up with the times. 





[Cut of square piano. } 





oo Position as foreman in action department with manu 


with a large retail house. Twenty years’ experience; best of refer- 
ences given. Address A. S. B., MUSICAL COURIER 


e 


If you forget all else, remember that a 
Piano or Organ made too cheap is an ex- 
pensive luxury that only the wealthy can 
afford. 

A person moderately well-to-do should 
buy only the best. It is necessary inthat §¢ 
case to buy but one in a lifetime. , 


WE KEEP THE BEST. ( 


Have for 20 years. Prices low,»terms § 
reasonable. 


W. J. LASHER & SON. 
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The man who wrote the following from the Willi- 
mantic (Conn.) Chronicle knows how to get up an at- 


tractive ‘‘ad.” which will inspire confidence : 








Tuning the Piano 

















BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURITER,/ 
17 Beacon street, December 5, 1806. {| 


HE committee on resolutions appointed by the 
T Boston Music Trade Association at the meeting on 
November 30, to take suitable action upon the death of Mr. 
William Steinway, reported the following resolutions, 
which were adopted 


Wa&ereas, In the death of William Steinway a leader 
among men has passed from our midst, and feeling keenly 
the loss which this event creates, we would place on record 
our sentiments of friendship and esteem. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of William Steinway tne 
piano manufacturing trade of America has lost its most 
distinguished member. 

Resolved, That we desire to recognize at this time our 
sincere admiration for Mr. Steinway’s honorable career as 
a citizen, merchant and man. He enforced by daily ex- 
ample those traits of character which are always contribut- 

man society, a nobler business.ggorlid, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of 
the unceasing energy which marked his yeart$,@0 that we 
see him at the end of his course still in the vigor and prime 
of usefulness and respect. His outlook over life was large 
and varied, his interests many and helpful 
Resolved, That we believe such an inspiring example 
will long continue to light the way for those who are seek- 
ing an honorable pathway up from the sources of humble 
circumstances. Recognized by royalty, proffered high po- 
sitions, holding offices of great trust, Mr. Steinway was 








to a better h 





ing 
and a finer American manhood 


always a lover of justice, progress and peace. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed upon our rec- 

ords and that copies be forwarded to Mr. Steinway’s family 

and Messrs. Steinway & Sons, with our deep sympathy 

and friendly wishes. ALEXANDER STEINERT, 

‘ Epwarp P. Mason, 

Epwin N. KIMBALL, 
Committee 


Quite a number of the leading piano manufacturers anfl 
dealers went over to New York to attend the funeral of 


Mr. Steinway as a delegation from the Boston Music 








< 
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[Cut. } 


Besides its unpleasantness it’s costly. The 
frequent tunings a poor piano requires, added to 
its cost, would buy a really good piano. Cheap t 
things are expensive in the end. But goodness t 
doesn’t necessarily mean high prices. For just 
how small a price a good piano may be bought 





factory manner, and the price will be satistactory, 
too 


~ 
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‘ 


COME AND TALK IT OVER WITH US. h 


A. Cc. Andrew, 3 |; 


( 
Pianos, Organs and Musical Goods of every 
description, Up-to-date Stationery a t 
Specialty, 
. 
804 and 806 Main Street, 


Cc 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. $ |» 
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facturer, or will take charge of tuning and repair department 
I I 





Hall on Wednesday. 


Trade Association, as was mentioned in last week's Musi- 


Is a Horrid Job. cu, Commenn. 


Mr. George H. Chickering was also one of the delega- 


‘ 


tion. The solemnity of the services, the great expression 


»f personal grief by the speakers and those present, and the 
avishness and magnificence of the floral tributes impressed 
all who took part in the public ceremonial at Liederkranz 


*# 2 & # 


The Emerson Piano Company, that has been running full 
ime right along, is now seriously considering running over- 
ime in some of the departments. 

This week the house received a letter from the pro- 


we would be glad to tell you atany time. By the prietor of one of the Southern theatres Among other 
way, if your piano needs tuning we have two ex- things he says, ‘‘If I should fill this letter with praise 
perienced tuners who will tune it in a very satis- about. the Emerson piano I could not say too much, The 


yiano has been used in the orchestra, on the stage and all 
»ver the house. There is no use my praising it—it is and 
as been a wonder.” 

Another letter received this week did not have the praise 
f the piano expressed 
r seven carloads of pianos for Sherman, 


in words, perhaps, but as it con 


ained an order fo 
‘ay & Co., of San Francisco, the opinion was there just 


he same 
* 2+ # 


The Vose & Sons Piano Company is engaging new work- 
nen every day, each department being strengthened so it 
an fill the orders already received and take care of the 
volume of orders that are still pouring in 

** # © 

The New England Piano Company finds business im- 
roving all along the line 

Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan is out of town for a couple of days. 

ss 2 


The Merrill people say that they find no cause for com- 
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The highest possible standard in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PIANO 
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plaint in the way business is treating them. They are 
rushed with orders on their new G, which made an almost 
instantaneous success. 

**# & & 


Things are still rushing at the McPhail factory. They are 
now running until 9 o'clock in the evening. When it was 
found that they were getting behindhand in their orders 
the McPhail Company gave its workmen the choice of 
either working nights, or the company would hire addi- 
tional workmen, and the men decided to do the extra work 
themselves. 

* 2 & & 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll Harvey announce the mar- 





riage of their daughter Daisy to Mr. Arthur Binney, on | 


Wednesday, December 2, 1896, Roxbury, Mass. 
a | 


The first calendar of the season has been received from | 


Gardner & Osgood. It is tastefully gotten up with an at- 
tractive picture in colors, the picture and calendar being 
mounted on thick bristol board. The figures of the cal- 
endar are large and easy to read, which is a desideratum 
often overlooked in the elaborate ones so often sent 
out. The Gardner & Osgood one is useful as well as 
ornamental. 
* ne 2 

Mr. Charles Becht was in town for three or four days 
this week, leaving on Friday afternoon. He had been on 
a trip as far’as Portland, visiting other large cities. He 
says he found business fine, and took a number of big 
orders. 

All Wrong. 


The following advertisement appears in the daily papers : 





ASSIGNEE SALE 


THE GREAT 
Gildemeester & Kroeger 


PIANOS. 


Mr. Gildemeester was managing partner 
of Chickering & Sons for many years, and 
Mr. Kroeger was superintendent of Stein- 
way’s factory for 20 years. THE COM- 
BINED GENIUS OF THESE GENTLE- 
MEN has produced an instrument which 
for BEAUTY of TONE, EVENNESS of 
SCALE and PERFECTION OF FINISH 
has not been equaled in America. Seventy- 
five of these MAGNIFICENT Pianos must 
be closed out before JAN. 1, REGARD- 
LESS OF COST. These instruments are 
of the highest grade, and we consider then 
bargains of a lifetime. Please call and ex- 
amine. 

GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, 
168 Tremont Street. 














Mr. Beardsley had nothing whatever to do with this ad- 
vertised sale, which was held in New York, not by an 
assignee, but by a receiver. Noone can understand what 
object there is in making such misrepresentation. It cer- 
tainly cannot help Mr. Beardsley. 








Making Collections. 

‘6 HAT I principally objected to was this 

letter. Its language I considered, and still 

consider, insulting, and I do not yet see why you could 

not have been more courteous. However, we will say 
nothing more about it.”’ 

The place was a Fifth avenue piano wareroom, the per- 
son spoken to was the manager, and the speaker was a 
delinquent piano purchaser. The cause of the trouble 
was a letter received by the latter after the manager had 
tried vainly to collect a portion of the back instalments. 
Why the man should feel insulted at the letter is hard to 
understand. It was couched in good Fifth avenue Eng- 
lish, was polite though firm in tone, with just enough 
spice in it to make one understand that no trifling would 
be tolerated—in short, it was such a letter as one exasper- 
ated by bad collections would write. 

True there was a threat to remove the piano, but the 
explanations offered for this step were ample. The man 
was 12 months behind in his payments, and the leniency 
shown him should have been ample compensation for 
even a sharper letter. 

But he was mad just the same. Probably his anger 
sprung from a conscious knowledge that he was in the 
wrong and had been told of it. No one likes to be told 
such things. 

This incident furnishes reflective food as to the ad. 
visability of letters of such character to delinquents. 
There are houses in the trade that do not write them. 
Statements are mailed, &c., but without the blue penciled 
‘please remit.’’ When a customer gets behind, a col- 
lector, smooth and suave, calls upon him. There is one 
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Story & Clark Piano Co., 


Canal and Sixteenth Sts. 


_ 
HOW IS THIS? 
det us see what Story & Clark have done in 
the way of original ideas in the Organ Trade. 
a ~ 

In ’83 = ‘They introduced for the first time high tops and elaborated cases. 

In °84 They introduced for the first time the Piano-Organ. 

In ’84 = They built the original Canopy Top Organ. 

In ’85 They built in quantities Oak organs, and for some years following were the on'y 
company that made a speciaity of Oak cases. 

In ’86 They introduced the nickel plated pedal rim and finger guard. used almost 
universally now 

In ’87 They introduced their porcelain stop- knob, 

In ’88 They introduced mirrors in organs. 

In ’980 They sent a traveling man practically around the world in their interest. 

In ’92 They demonstrated the utility of electricity in tuning, and have since used it. 

in ‘93 They built and equipped in London, England, a complete organ factory, the 
first : nd only American company that has ever done this. 

in ’93 They received the highest award given to any reed organ manufacturer at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Is there a possibility that with such a record anyone could question the 
future of the Story & CLARK PIANO, owned and built by the same parties that 
made the Story & CLARK ORGAN the standard? Look at their pianos to-day 
and a year ago, and see if they have been idle; but don’t look for sensational 
methods of selling them, for you will not find them. A solid, substantial and 
steady growth, brought about by giving value received, and by active wide- 
awakeness that will keep their competitors in pianos following just as their 
compe’ itors in organs have for many years. 

. Chicago, Nov. 30th, 1896. 





man in the trade who operates thusly. The persons called 
upon, if they do not pay him, are so well entertained that 
they want him to come again. He never ‘‘springs a 
bill,”’ but calls to see how they are satisfied with the 


| piano, apologizing for intruding, but ‘‘ the house is always 
| interested in their pianos, even after they were out, espe- 


| ’ 
| collector's house. 
admiration is returned, whereupon as a rule the customer 


| payments. 








cially in this case, as it is one of instalment payments and 
they don’t like to hear complaints. 

** My house believes,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that it must live 
up to its contracts—that to do the other thing is unfair to 
you. That is why I have come to see you about the 
piano. Have you any fault to find?’’ 

The appeal usually is answered with assurances that 


the family is particularly pleased with the instrument and | 


consider themselves fortunate in having purchased of the 
He then assures the customer that the 


mentions the fact that she is a few months behind in her 
This is apparently a surprise to the collector, 
but he feels sorry for her bad luck in falling into debt, 
as well as gaining the knowledge that his house has not 
been able to get in its money, remarking that money is 
tight, and as sales were light he would probably go out 
on acollecting tour, ending with the assurance that her 
account he would be happy to take care of, and as he had 
to do something to take care of his place, now times were 
bad, he would depend on her to save the money for him 
on his next trip. 

Now, in seven cases out of twelve tough ones, this col- 
lector receives an instalment that day. 

This next case was one wherein a young man re- 
ceiving a good salary did not furnish his wife with suffi- 
cient money for household expenses. He had purchased 
a piano for her as a Christmas gift, and after paying three 
instalments failed to remit for nine months after. Find- 
ing this all out, our collector friend appeared in the office 
of the young man three times and politely asked for 
money. The fourth visit he made was of an entirely 
different character. He had come to get the money, and 
every line in his face unmistakably showed his determina- 
tion. 

There were 12 desks in this room, and at desk number 
9 sat the delinquent. The time was well chosen—pay 
day. 

Striding up to desk number 9 our collector said in a 
low tone: 

‘*‘Mr. —, are you going to pay this bill?’’ 

The young man said something about seeing him out- 
side, whereupon, unmoved, our bill collector, raising his 
voice a little above conversational tone, exclaimed: 

‘Mr. —, are you going to pay this bill? ’’ 

Again the young man assured our friend of his desire to 
see him about the bill outside, adding, ‘‘ Don’t talk so 
loud; everyone will hear you.’’ Immediately this im- 
placable bill collecting genius thundered in a tone that 
could clearly be heard a couple of blocks: 

‘* Mr. —, are you going to pay this bill? ’’ 

The effect was magical. Every clerk in the room 
started up as though shot; the manager from his private 








office stared, too astonished to scold, while our friend 


stood easily leaning against desk 9, clearly master of 
the situation. 
After a 


sprang to his feet, and white with passion exclaimed 


moment’s silence the dunned young man 


‘*You damned impudent puppy, I'll pitch you through 


” 


the window! 

Our hero, being 6 feet 4 inches lis stockings, and 
amply developed, calmly queried 

‘Do you pitch many people through that window 

The interrogation, so unexpected, so completely stag- 
gered the wrathful young man that he put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled therefrom a double eagle, saying ina 
cowed manner, ‘‘ Give me credit for that.’”’ 

Immediately the bill collector became the courteous 


gentleman again, thanked him for the money, 


calmly 
wrote a receipt and said 

‘‘Mr. —, will you please send for me when you can pay 
some more. I am anxious to get a number of bills in, and 
will be busy, so will ask you to remind me to call.”’ 

And he went out. 

The strangest part of this ‘is that two weeks after the 
delinquent wrote the bill collector to call, and squared up. 
As he did so he apologized for his conduct. 

Another case may be interesting about this same col- 
lection genius, it being borne in mind that these are the 
workings of a man possessed with a genius for bill col- 
lecting. 

He once went into a broker's office and said: ‘‘ Mr. So- 
and-so, I have called four times for a settlement of this 
account, and each time you have put me off until the next 
time. I like to come here, but would rather go home, and 
I can’t go home toa happy family if I can’t get money 
for my employer. There is one thing I have always said 
about you, that being that in this town you were the only 
broker who could pay a bill on presentation, and I don’t 
want to alter my opinion of you.’’ The bill was paid on 
the spot. 

Here is how he treated another business man who was 
tricky: 

The business man had promised him a check several 
times, but no check came. 
persistent that the business man said he would positively 
mail a check that day. The next morning there was no 


One day he was so politely 





PROSPERITY | 


Comes first to the dealer 





who handles 


WEAVER ORGANS. 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA., U. S. A. 
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check, so he rushed bareheaded into the business man’s ment. 
| time. ‘I‘he mood and temper is taken into consideration, 


One does not approach another the same every 
oice, exclaiming: , 

‘‘Come with me around to the bank and stop payment | and language is governed by this knowledge. Not so 
| with the letter. One gets into a stereotyped way of writ- 
ing, and when angry or disgusted the thoughts are re- 


on the check you mailed me last night. It has gone | 
astray. Come now, it lacks but five minutes to the open- | 
ing of the bank.’’ | vealed. 
The business man looked into his check book and blush- The second class of resentment loses a sale, and may 
ingly admitted that he had forgotten it, but he wrote one | 
on the spot. 
The record of the collector spoken of showed that he says,‘‘ Send that piano back. I never liked it, and before 





result in serious loss to any future profit in the instrument 
through resale. ‘The party receiving the letter simply 
made very few, if any, enemies, the only enemies being | I will allow that piano man to insult me I will lose what 
those who were non-payers by nature, but even this small | little money I have put into it, especially as I have heard 
class respected him. Again, he was surer of accomplish- | where I can get as good a piano for a great deal less 
money. You remember, dear [to his wife], that piano 





ing a settlement than if the matter was left to correspond- 
ence in its early stages. Remember, our friend’s method | salesman from that rival house who said,that we could 
admitted cf no letter writing. He took personal charge | have had his instrument for $50 lessthan this? Now, we 


of the collection from the moment it developed signs of | have paid $25 on this one, and two instalments of $10 each, 


being in slow or bad account. making in all $45. We will send this piano back, be $5 

As against this it can be urged that this man 1s a| ahead of the game, besides teaching this upstart of a 
genius, and that others cannot do as good, or nearly as | piano man a lesson."’ There is a sale lost and a friend 
good. In contradiction it is a fact that the faculties requi- | gone. You say here that your note and lease agreement 
site in a good piano salesman are exactly the qualities | will give you legal redress against the man, and that you 
the workings of which have been described in our genius | can collect the bill. How many dealers attempt this and 
how many succeed in thus collecting? 

Few try, and few succeed, if any. 

The last class of resenters of letters received are those 


friend. 

The letter comes upon you in the morning, when the 
average man is not feeling the best, or is received upon 
reaching home after a vexatious day in business. The | whocontemptuously burn the missives and calmly sit 
letter is accld piece of paper with some characters in | down, remarking, ‘‘ Let's see what he is going to do 
ink upon it—is inanimate ‘and reflects the thoughts of the | about it.”’ 
writer. Perhaps the writer was in a vindictive frame of This class is subdividable into two parts-——those who are 
mind when he dictated it, and the letter but raises a feeling | simply stubborn and those whe are non-payers. ‘The first 
of resentment in the mind of the receiver. He may go | parties of this subdivision can be placated when seen at 





down to the piano wareroom with an idea of giving the | their houses, though with difficulty, while the second par- 
writer a piece of his mind, he may say ‘‘ Send that piano | ties are tough customers to deal with, and usually only 
with the ingenuity of the head cartman and his brawny 


back,’’ or he may take no notice of it and defy the piano 
house to do anything in the matter. There is nothing | companions. This is dirty work, sometimes resulting in 


but resentment aroused, for the man or woman who sometimes, though infre- 


your men being locked up; 
would say ‘‘ 1 am sorry about this and I deserve it'’ would | quently, in the ** boys"’ being thrashed, and always with 
in most cases have guarded ayainst the letter by frequent | more or less of a fracas. P 

Right here a popular fallacy should be corrected. It 
a piano from 


visits to the warerooms, where the matter would be dis- 


cussed and amicably adjusted. is generally regarded as harmful to “ pull’ 

In regard to the first species of resentment spoken of, | this last class, as they almost always tell the whole neigh- 
the opening lines of this article furnish an example of | borhood that there was but one payment more to be made 
what may happen when he does go down to the warerooms | and that the piano house took the piano, making them lose 
‘‘loaded for bear.’’ The manager receives him politely, | the hundreds they had paid, ‘‘ and all for a last payment 


and ends up by explaining why he could not afford to tie | of $10, Mrs. Riley, that was only two weeks behint.” It 








is a fact that in 99 cases out of 100 figure this class 
of people, who are so well known as to their financial un- 
fairness that their neighbors laugh behind the backs of 
the complainers and remark that ‘the piano company 
knew their people."’ 

All of these things can be brought on bya letter—a 
dangerous thing to write at all times. True, they cannot 
all be avoided by not writing letters, but a percentage of 
these things can be avoided by the employment of the 
proper collector. Too much expense, say you. Com- 
mence and figure what a good man, not a passable man, 
can save youina year's busines from things brought on 
by the writing of threatening letters and see where you 
come out. No dealer has been without some of the cases 
quoted on his hands, and therefore is in a position to 











figure accurately, as the soundness of the argument 
against letter writing is unassailable. It can be stated, 
though salesmen will not like it, that salesmen are good 
collectors, as stated before, and when times are dull, 
prospects few and far between, while there is a crying 
need of money, a salesman can make himself useful and 
at the same time command greater respect of his manager 
should he volunteer to help getin some of these delin 
quents. Think it over carefully, go at it with pencil and 
paper, and prove the truth of these few observations on 
making collections. 

Just a last word to show there is other thought that 
could be put down here. Don't use any false representa- 
tions or tricky devices to get in money. It is alwaysa 
boomerang. ‘This apropos of a piano house we know of 


| that allowed a smart collector to impersonate a lawyer, he 


asking that remittances should be mailed in his name at a 
supposed legal office. Some people suspected that the 
collector was not a lawyer, although he wore a sik hat 
and a smooth air, investigated, and the supposed collector 
came near getting into jail. 





Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street. Boston. Mass. 





up his capital in the purchaser’s house through not receiv- | 0 a 





ing just instalments honorably contracted for. ‘he matter 
is adjusted, no trouble results, and the house in many cases 
has gained a new friend. Others of this variety cannot 
be placated, and refuse to consider the letter as otherwise 
than ‘‘ insulting,’’ as he claims this demand for payment 
of a just debt. A customer's influence is thus lost. The | 
cause was the letter which reflected the thoughts in all 
their crudity of the writer. 

Regarding this, few men can write letters. It has been 
said that ‘‘ a man betrays his nature as soon as he 
writes.’’ ‘To veil one’s thoughts isa salesman’s feint, is | 
a feint in an orator, and one in favor of the good business 
man. This 1s not evasion or deceit, but an ethic of bar- 
gaining incident to the distrust parties trading with each 
other feel. The instant the average man puts himself on 
paper he removes this veil. ‘The cunning of his mind, 
called the commercial faculty, stands revealed, and the 
recipient of the letter sees distrust, perhaps disgust, per- 
haps disrespect, and naturally the letter arouses resent- ' 





















MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 











PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “Crown” Pianos. 






ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed 


market. 


Organs now on the 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEHO. P. BENT 


CHICAGO. 
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PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. PRAWN tart cae 
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NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION, 


30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 
according to amount of orders. 
Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders. 














Page 230. 


CYLINDER BORE FLUTES 


In Elegant Wood Case, Including Swab, Screw-Driver, Etc. 








Ne 975. 


Nr. 975, Grenadilla, Model Buffet, C,foot, Metal Sockets, Steel Springs, 10 German Silver Keys Each Mk. 60.00 





Nr. 848. 


Nr. 848. Cocoa, Cylinder Bore, C foot, 8 German’ Silver Keys Each Mk. 25.00 





Nr. 878. 


Nr. 878. Grenadilla, Cylinder Bore, covered Fingerholes, C foot, 8 German Silver Keys Each Mk. 48.00 





Nr. 880. 


Nr. 880, Grenadilla, Cylinder Bore, covered Fingerholes, C foot, 10 German Silver Keys, D and Bé Trill Keys Each Mk. 52.50 








t= § Nr. 882. Grenadilla, Cylinder Bore, covered Fingerholes, B foot, 11 German Silver Keys, D and Bé Trill Keys, Each Mk. 60 00 
Ne. 920. 
Concert Cylinder Bore Flute. 
Nr. 920, Model Clington, C fom. covered Fingerholes, German Silver trimmed 7 . 4 . ; ’ - . , . . ’ P Each Mk. 75.00 
1920. ” ” ” ” Real ” ” . e ° ° ° . e ° ° ° . . ” ” 240.00 
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Nr. 930. 


Concert Cylinder Bore Flute. 
Nr. 930. Model Clington, C foot, covered Fingerholes with —— Key saat i as Tri Key for C-D, Cis-D, A-Bé, Gis-Bé, B-C, FZ F with first Finger of right 
and C with Thumb of left Hand . : Each Mk. 156.00 
Nr. 1930. Same as Nr. 930, only with real Silwer trimmed . , ‘ : : : : . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ; : ” » $325.00 
» 1985, B foot, same as Nr. 930, only with real Silver trimmed ; : : ; ; ; : : . ; ; ‘ ; : . ” » 850.00 


Boehm Make, in firm Bozrum & Menpier, Municn. 









Sayer = i — 
~“ =e 7A 


eS DOPer yp! JOO. 









Nr. 2000. 


Nr. 2000. Model Boehm, Cocoa, G. S. trimmed, with C Key : ; ; F : ; - ; ; ‘ ; : ' Each Mk. 216.00 
” 3000. ” ” Grenadilla, Pure Silver trimmed, with c Key : P ; P P F j ’ ; ‘ ‘ : : F ” » 382.50 
‘ . FS ° é ° . : . ° , ; » . ; ” » 415.00 


” 3040. ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 





Each Mk. 250.00 





Nr. 2147. Model Boehm, German Silver, Silver plated with B Key, Ivory 1 aca! : . : ° : ‘ ; , ‘ : : ‘ 
» 3150. ” ” Pure Silver, with B Key, Metal Mouthpiece ; ; ‘ . ; ‘ . ; . ‘ , ” » 6517.50 
” 3175. ” ” ” ” » B » Pure Gold Mouthpiece ; ; , ; 3 : 3 . ; ; ; ‘ » » 640.00 

enn ige > | Of Flutes American make, please call for separate list. 


Nr. 3150, 











. 60.00 


. 25.00 


. 48.00 


52.50 


60 00 


75.00 
40.00 


56.00 
25.00 
50. 00 


16.00 
82.50 
15.00 


0.00 
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PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ‘rans, ™ 


LY 


vy 


ER 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, C 
orrespondence 


President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. solicited. 
jp AQOO), 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed, tablished agents only. 


36 East (4th St, soos New York City. 


Established 1867. 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scrol! Sawing, Engraving 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


"int" The NORRIS & HYDE <sxcri. 
RANS- _ 
OSING-SSS**- 

PHANO. iderskaeene 


wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 





















QUALITE GARANYS: 


ELTEN 2 gyi {EAUNY 


CLAViERsAlTEN 


MUSIC WIRE 


GARANTIRI 
AUS VORZUGLICHSJEM PATENT 
GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


Co MULE, 


Sole Agente U. &. A,: 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 


E A ENT 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & G2 
NEW YORK 


~< 





FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Mulheim-on-Rhine. 


“Adler” .. .. 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 


INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 






Simplest Construction. 
Round. Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 


\ 
fe 

wy 4 

> 


Tae 
? 






“Adler on account of 
these advantages, is the in ao 
a 
strument of the present and ne 
2, the future for the American 
=' market PRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


MERSON PIANOS. 


eens Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application 


EMERSON PIANO CO., manuracturers, 


CHICAGO; 
215 Wabash Avenue, 











BOSTON : NEW YORK: 
116 Boylston Street. 92 Fifth Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 


CUNNINGHAME 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 
» RESPECT. .. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOQUE AND 
TERRITORY. 





* * * *& *& 








Have you seen our os 


D NEW CATALOGUE ? 





ef not, send for it 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices 4 269 Dearbern Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ ([STRAUCH BROS,, -: 


MANUFACTURERS Ol! 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys ad Hammers. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, 
57 Little West 12th Street, 
452 & 454 West 13th Street, 


e 


Detroit, Mich. 





/ 7 
New York. 





ADAM SCHAAF, ) 
) ” 
MANUFACTURER OF PlANos,| Lie Capen Pianos 
Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. | THE BROCKPORT 

PIANO MFG. CO 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OEBIOCAGO, ITs. 








Tax BLASIUS PIANO C0,| MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


is . ) 
USCORFORATED. MANUFACTURED BY 





CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS. WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


9" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


in localities where we are not represented. 
Dunbar Pi 1anos. MANUFACTURER OF 


DUNBAR’ & Co, |*Mit ad trict rus 











Seofictd rratdud, 








Factory : 482 College Avenue, 
Near 1é6th St, and Third Ave, NEW YORK. oan — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W 


NE 


ENGL 


ANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO,,°? °*9gse.s7REer. 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York; 





262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 








% . 


~ THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


i —— | 





—et APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. = 


WNos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..:, "4 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 












Gorrns. 





ave 





Mey SéEen 





S TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


ae 


2 




















GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 











Grand and Upright Pianos. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson 8t and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & (0., 


107 W. Canton St.. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO Cé., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPrRiGEeT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Senp ror Our New CaTALocuR, 


— SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


+ MADE BY ... 


THE SINGER PIANO CO, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 















STUART PIANOS. | 


Boston. Mase i 

















OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


| LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 





——_ 





PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
||] TRB LER ovened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 





Address for Prices and New Catalogue 











PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
waVvv’ YORE. 


‘| Ex. LWEGR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
| 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY, 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 
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CHASE BAUS iT Ol 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


denne Manufacturers. 





pe our instruments contain the full Iron Frame 


with the Patent Tuning Pin 


The ~ atest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat o1 


lampnes nnot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore 


edie he world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


we 





BEHR BROS & 0 ANOS 
' C . 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 


159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. | 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, “xew'vor«. 
Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 








(NCORPORATEOD (895 





FACTORY @& OFFICE 


'@'T @ PEACH SYS 


ER. Fay, 
KRANICH & BACH oto | POSTER, PIANOS.| 


Received H Theat pn. 4 NOX xf nited States Oc on. 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are MANUFACTURED BY 


© — a Ins’ hee a y ved i Rage .~ ante ed. fo 
Spicy aes FOSTER & CO 
tion “Pri es eacukie ene ra rakes. ®9 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 28d st., New York, | MOCMEBSTBMm N. fF. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 te 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


——MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formenty 144 Evizasetu Steegt.) 


G. W. SAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONC & BRO iat United eaten.qne § 26 W eee +4y NEW YORK; 


Staib Piano Actions 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO," 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


COR, MOTT ST., 














yy), / A THE 
tf 
UY, ANDERSON & NEWTON 
~~, i pes PIANO CO.,, 
~ VA VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 
Ze \ 








oom — 


There is nothi m- in pianos superior to 


+ ’ . 
t* > 4 
o YAW a 3 e—— 
Pam A Vi va? | 
NS) a 
bt a Yad | ours. In case work, mat rials scale, tone 
. or action there is n etter 
$* nev 


THE NEW PATENTED a 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice nen 





To be found nly in the “CROW? 
ITG IVES YOU, th a perfect ct Pi | DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
ut inte ticle tht 
THE POWER. TO IMITATE “THE “HARP, 
ZI1 HER, BANJO. M ANDOLIN, GUIT: wr “PUNO PLATES amD 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and also 
PERFEC Loteneen TICK CLAY 1) « wi ith PIANO HARDWARE, 
ym the inst ent « with only the slight a | 
te one, if desired. Avenue D and lith Street, 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Cor, Washington Boulevard &£ Sangamon St., NEW YORK 








CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
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Sensational Novelty! 


‘““CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be be played with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be used as a driving power for child- 
ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various *‘ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard el and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 











The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 





Koniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORCAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedr +1, New York, four manuals; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C, Cathedral, four. 








‘NOT BUV..... 


wi Fines w ies ORGAN 


VENEERS, RGA 


And Importers of 
1 ae when you can get it at about the same 
r 


FANCY WooDS, pron’ se other erage are, oid ror, nteeding ar 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast River,| ., MICLER ORGAN Co. 


NEW YORK. 


rue SCHWANDER 
Pianoforte Actions ecunce 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. | “pqiopHon” =acecene” 


by the firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 
co Full, round tone, wellarranged music, and greatest 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., durabilit of the instruments warranted. The 
26 WARREN ST. - New YORK, “KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
New Vane Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Ulustrated catalogue on Jemand. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mieco 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


ISAAC TL COLE & SON,| wy 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








The most 
tfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 








HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Bet ween 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








Wash burn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Dip~loma D'Honneur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy; 
CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST AWARD sizes SsuttorVicisevicts; | Weite for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


tee los. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioun Maxers & Repairers 


tmportersand GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 












BSTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions, 

#26 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO, (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


2 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


LLL P CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


OLD VIOLINS 


EU PHONINA. 
Splendidly Imitated, 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 
I. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woop, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 





Can be bandied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 









Leipziger Musikwerke 
«« Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
} Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 


best English Gut 
to be had fromall 
Gediers of standing. 











ae el 
wtmpenen ava, | CURMETS and FLUTES, "Sr, 


Manufacturers of Musical G. ULLMANN, Adorf in Saxony, 
aatremente ane Strings, Catalogue gratis. GERMANY 

EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen |. 

Sachsen, Germany. 











Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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WESSEL NICKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoRBe. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard——The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS, 


1833, Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & C0. 1895, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ased by al) first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr.. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR S. DE LACOVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, Mk. CHAS, DE JANON, 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvOoRYVTON, CONDWM,. | 





Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, N. W. GOULD, | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 


the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars 


coeee DEPOT AT ..-.- 
C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Marray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 





8 Tar baa _—* AT 
LOW PRIC 


THE 
THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
1 East 132d and 133d Sts., 
wr SONEW YORK. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


| HLF. PLBMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 














ESTABLISHED 1874, 





One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 











Established 1852. 


OTTO a 
BEY ER- 





Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 


ESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


TONE UNEXCELLED. TH C0 4 VE Q S c FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 








sie le 
ee 
as : 


Send for Will not 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


sl 
as 


Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 
Break. 
= 


<e- 
7s 





RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, /39 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPEss. 


Wood and Metal. ~. ; Fiue and Reed. y *" Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PFPIPrH ORGAN MATHRNRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CoO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and rings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I pte tn fe E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 


Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments : CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


ec *-IKURTZMANN 
ave onan rim) PIANOS, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
JEWETT PIANO CO,, Manufacturers,! C, KURTZMANN & C0, 








MANUFACTURERS, 


MEP ham to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, WM. ¥. 
° nA PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS L 


PIANOS. 




















For 57 years —-made on honor—sold on merit 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 
WRITE FOR TERMS: ACCORDEON 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Branch le the inven 
KOERNER, aoa 





Reuss (Germany) 
The belly needs no 








longer brasstip ings 
on the corners, Coe is 
made out of ONE 
piece of leather, in 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process he cor 
ners are no longer 
~ but oe round 

off and give a 


S +4 4 1 d el t it | d 
Upright Piano Actions, | francis ithe innrumen: szirelas an cimos ine 


ail BOSTON. 








STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Guenther Koerner Accordeons are most favorably known, 


DESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” Th 
STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. ‘ 
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STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. W arerooms and Off ices . 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 2 ] 5 to 2 2 l WA BASH AVE., CH I CAGO, ILL. 


“{TMBALE 











CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALERED DOLGE c& Son 


—-- HIGHEST AWARD 


—— ON —— 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINE HAIN. 


READS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 








hammer 
covering 
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K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street, INE: V7 WORE. 


STORY : suo STARR Prin A 


& AND Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK : “i 
sales 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and {6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 














